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PREFACE. 



The object of the present course of lessons is to give persons 
disposed to study the French language without the aid of a 
teacher some directions for their guidance, and to furnish them 
with a model whereon their studies may be advantageously 
prosecuted. 

In order the more perfectly to supply the part of a teacher, 
a comprehensive, and at the same time practical^ view of pro- 
nunciation has been given, together with such elucidations of 
the sounds peculiarly French as will enable the learner to 
enunciate them with a sufficient degree of accuracy. 

The prevalent notion that it is impossible to acquire French 
without a teacher, appears to have arisen from the lugubrious 
attempts of grammarians who have undertaken to explain the 
pronunciation of the language. No human intellect could 
possibly digest, and bring to bear on the words of the language, 
the pages of unintelligible rules and ill-organised observations 
they have amassed with this view. In the present course of 
lessons this prolixity has been careftilly avoided; and whilst no 
useless detail has been introduced, every essential point is fully 
explained and brought prominently before the observation of 
the learner. French words being written in most cases exactly 
as they should be pronounced, there is nothing to prevent the 
acquisition of their pronunciation by theory; and the generality 
of persons who study the language, by relying upon the ear, 
that deceives them at every step, and by loosing sight of the 
theory, neglect the only certain means whereby they can 
acquire a really good pronunciation. 



PREFACE. 



A great many otherwise intelligent persons ran away with 
the idea that French may be acquired Jby going to France: this 
is an excessively valgar notion^ and means that the language 
may be acquired by intuition, or some other magical process. 
Whether in France or England, persons of mature years will 
not acquire the language thoroughly without « dil^jjcnt and 
assiduous study of its principles: hundreds of pounds hare hem^ 
expended by Englishmen^ both in this ooontry and in Ffanee, 
with a view to acquire French, without .having attained tb^ 
desired object — all the wealth of the Indies, and all the 
teachers in Christendom, wiU not suffice for tii^ purpose, 
where diligence or intelligence is wanting on the part of the 
learner himself. On the other haodt any Englishroro of 
ordinary capacity^ whether in his own country or in .Fiance^ 
whether with or without a teacher, if he .set his mind earnestly 
to the «ubject^ may in the couise of twelve or eigfateea moaths 
become perfectly conversant with the language. 

The present short course of lessons, besides amtaining a 
full exposi of the pronuntiation^ comprises an ejplamtioa ^ 
the chief difficulties the learner has to enpouater, and .will 
enable the diligent studeii.^ without Ae aid 4»f any Jdad of 
oral instruction whatever, to see his way dearly into tks 
matefid of the language. 

NOTICE TO flFTB EDITIOIT. 

The author, in revising the preoedieg «ditfoas •of tiMsa 
lessons, has been much assisted by the observations vl his 
correspondents. He takes this opportunity of thanking them 
for their valuable assistance, and will be happy to receive any 
further suggestions relative to the emendation or improvement 
of his works they may be pleased to favour him with. 

13, London Wall, 
Auffusty 184a 



THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON FIRST. 



READING. 
Trois voyageurs trouv^rent un tresor dans leur 
chemin, et dirent, ** nous avons faim, qu'un de nous 
aille acheter de quoi manger," un d'eux se detacha 
et alia dans I'intention de leur apporter de quoi faire 
un repas.. 



Before the learner can re^ the above, he must first be 
taught the pronunciation of the words and their meaning. 
We shall therefore place under each word such a combina- 
tion of letters as may convey a notion of its sound to the 
English student. Afterwards we shall exhibit the meaning of 
each word in a literal translation of the entire passage. This 
done, the learner will be able to translate into English and to 
pronounce the text of the lesson, if not with absolute accuracy, 
at least with a sufficiently close approximation. It is not indeed 
to be expected that the learner should be altogether perfect the 
first step he makes in a language. A portion of, each lesson 
will be reserved to point out the true pronunciation of such 
French sounds as cannot be exactly exhibited by a combination 
of letters. 
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2 READING. 

The following is. a repetition of the text, with the pronun- 
ciation of the words, as also their euphonic connexion one 
with another, according as the language is read and spoken 
by a well educated native of Paris. 

Trois voyageurs trouvSrent un tr^sor dans leur 

Trwa wa-ee-a-sliair troo-vair-t ,^ un* traizor don lair • 

chemin, et dirent, ^^nous ayons faim^ qu'un de nous aille 
she-mill ai deer, noo-a^_,av-ofi fm, ktin ^^ d noo-z,^ah-ye 

acheter de quoi manger/' un d^eux se d^tacha et 
ash-tai ^^ d kwa mon^shay, un d^^ai ^^ s day-tash-a ai 

alia dans I'intention de leur apporter de quoi faire 
al-la dan Un-ten-iee-on ^^ d lair ap-por-tai ^^ d kwa fair 

un repas. 

un er-pa. 

In order to read the above as it ought to be^ the learner 
should deal with the verbal pronunciation we have given just 
as if the combinations of letters that represent the French 
sounds were so many English words. There are no unheard 
of sounds in French that require the features to be distorted 
in enunciating them. The learner must avoid all straining, 
all effort, if he desires to speak French correctly. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we may observe, that 
a little attention to the pronunciation now will be worth more 
than a hundred times the amount of labour afterwards; the 
same words will occur over and over again throughout this 
lesson and those that are to follow, so that a correct pronun- 
ciation at the outset will be of the greatest utility. 

The sign ^ we have used indicates that the words or 
letters it joins are to be pronounced as one word, and the sign 
- over the ai signifies that these letters should be pronounced 
with a more open sound than usual. 

* For the pronunciation of the comhinations an, en, in, on, and wi, marked 
in itaUci, we refer the student to the article Pronunciation, page 13. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Trois voyageurs trouverent un tresor dans leur chemiir^ 
Three travellers found a treasure in their road, 

et dirent, ^^nous avons faim^ qu'un de nous 
and said, we have hunger, that one of us 

aille acheter de quoi manger/' un 

may go (let one of us go) to huy of what (whereof) to eat, one 

d'eux se d^tacha et alia dans I'intention de leur 
of them himself detached and went in the intention of to them 

apporter de quoi iaire un repas. 

to hring of what (whereof) to make a repast. 

Aided by the above translation the student may read into 
good English the text itself. And now that the meaning of 
the word^^ as well as their pronunciation, are understood^ the 
learner should accustom himself to reading the French aloud; 
this exercise will familiarise the ear with a correct enunciation 
of the words, and serve to impress them more firmly on the 
memory. 
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As it is essential to the march of our method that the 
learner should be perfectly familiar with every French word 
introduced into a lesson, both as regards its general meaning 
and precise logical value, we shall range all the words with 
their various trandations in separate columns, so that he may 
be enabled . to test his proficiency in this particular. This 
may be done advantageously in the following manner : cover 
over with a card the English column, and translate each 
French word aloud ; verifying this translation by removing the 
card from the translation given of it. After all the French 
words have been turned into English in this way, cover over 
the French column of words, and translate in the same manner 

b2 



VOCABULARY. 



the English words into French. This exercise should be 
repeated until all the English words can be rendered into 
French and the French words into English with perfect facility. 



Trois . , 


1 1 




, . three 


voyageurs . 
trouv^rent 




. . travellers 
• . found 


un 






a 
tone 


tresor . 






. • treasure 


dans • 






. . in 


leur . . 






their 
' to them 


chemin 






. . road 
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dirent . 






. . said 


nous . , 
avons . , 






jwe 

' (US 

. . have 
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that 
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acheter 
quoi . , 
manger 
eux . . 
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se . . 






himself 
' ' (themselves 


d^tacha 






. . detached 


alia . . 






. . went 


la . . . 
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. . the 


intention . 






. . intention 


apporter . 
faire . . 




1 1 
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. • to bring 
to make 
' Ito do 


repas • . 


• 


• 


. repast. 



It will be observed that some of the French words have two 
significations, as in the case of the word &tcr, meaning in one 
case theiry and in another, to Uiem; the reason of this will be 
explained under the head Construction* 



PHRASES. 

Not only must the learner, who desires to profit by oar 
lessons, make himself familiar with each word in a sentence, 
but he must also observe carefully how words are made up into 
sentences, and the difference between the French and English 
manner of constructing phrases. All the points in which the 
French construction differs from the English must be sedulously 
noted and stored up in the memory. To assist the learner in 
doing this, we shall now arrange the sentences of the lesson, . 
with their English equivalents, in opposite columns, so that 
the student may subject himself to self-examination in the 
same manner as in the case of the previous exercise. 

Trois voyageurs trouv^rent Three travellers found 
un tresor a treasure 

£t dirent And said 

Nous avons faim .... We are hungry 

Q,, J .ii (Let one of us so 

u'un de nous aille . • ^ n r ^ 

(One of us must go 

Acheter And buy 

r Whereof 

Pi_ ^„ . J Wherewithal 

Ue qUOl J rrii I ..t 

^ 1 he wherewith 

I Something 

Manger To eat 

Un d'eux One of theni 

Se d^tacha Departed 

Et alia .•..••• And went 

Dans intention • '. . • In the intention 

De leur apporter » . . Of bringing to them. 

De quoi faire .... Wherewith to make 

Un repas ...... A ipeal. 

It will be observed, that the phrases as well as the words have 
occasionally two translations in English: qu'un denous aille^ for 
instance, is rendered in English by one of us must go^ as well as 
let one of us go. It will be observed, at the same time, that 
these English expressions are as nearly as possible equivalent 
in meaning. 
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CONVERSATION. 



One of the original features in the present course of lessons, 
and certainly not one of the least utility, is that of introducing 
in ttie first lesson an exercise in conversation, on the subject* 
matter of the lesson, and in the words of which it consists. 
Facility in conversation is the object sought by every student 
of French; but is not to be attained by the usual mode of 
instruction. In this particular our first lesson will place the 
learner on a par with the student who has obtained his Degree 
at the University of Oxford or Cambridge, where the most 
able masters may be supposed to preside. 

In order to converse in French it will be necessary to become 
familiar with the following words used in asking questions : — 

Ou where, pronounced like oo in ffood. 

Quand wfien „ kariff, 

Q"' "'^^ " *^* giving the letters the 

Que what „ hi J sound thev have in 

lU they „ eel ^ the English word M/. 

" ^giving the o's the sound 

Pour Jbr „ poor f they have in the word 

I good. 
Le the before words in the singular, pronounced like the 

letter /. 
Les the before words in the plural, pronounced like le in 

the word let. 



Oui yes 


pronounced 


we 


Non no 


99 


nong 


Monsieur, sir 


» 


mos-yau* 



* We are always disposed to laugh when we hear an Englishman pro- 
nounce the word <* Monsieur," he generally makes such a mess of it. It 
seems impossible to teach this sound by the ear: not two in twenty 
Englishmen, who have been taught the language by a maaterf pronounce it 
correctly, and yet there is no French sound more easily depicted to the eye. 
We have heard persons who have been one, two, nay three years under 
tutelage, pronounce the word as if written tnoosoo ; now nothing could be 
more grating to the ear of a well-educated Frenchman than to hear himself 
addressed by such a barbarism as moo-soo. The word mantieur is pronounced 
as if written moi-yaif and the plural tneuieurs as if written mei-yai; could 
anything^be plainer than this? 
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The pronunciation and meaning of all the other words 
introduced into the conversation have been already given. If 
then the previous exercises have been carefully gone over, 
there can be no difficulty with this. The learner should 
pronounce each question aloud^ and proceed with the answers 
in the same manner as with the translation of the words and 
sentences. 

Que trouv^rent les trois voya- Un tresor 

geurs? 
Les trois voyageurs trouve- Oui, Monsieur. 

rent-ils un tresor ? 

Ou ? . Dans leur chemin. 

Trouv^rent-ils de quoi man- Non, Monsieur. 

ger? 

Que dirent-ils? lis dirent "nous avons faim/' 

Quand ? Quand ils trouverent le tr&or. 

Dirent-ils " nous avons de Non, Monsieur. 

quoi manger?^' 
Dirent-ils " nous avons de Non, Monsieur. 

quoi faire un repas ?" 
Dirent-ils "qu'un de nous Oui, Monsieur. 

aille acheter de quoi man- 

Quand dirent-ils " nous avons Quand ils trouverent le tresor. 

faim? 

Ou dirent-ils " qu'un de nous Dans leur chemin. 

aille acheter de quoi 

manger ?' 

Qui se detacha ? Un d*eux. 

Se detachap>t-il ? Oui, Monsieur. 

Quand? Quand les voyageurs dirent 

" nous avons faim." 

Pourquoi se detacha-t-il ? . . Pour acheter de quoi manger. 

0\i alla-t-il ? II alia leur acheter de quoi 

faire un repas. 

Alla-t-il dans Tintention d'ap- Oui, Monsieur. 

porter de quoi faire un 

repas? 

Quand ? Quand il se detacha. 

Que dirent les trois voyageurs Qu'un de nous aille acheter de 

quand ils trouverent un quoi faire un repas. 

tr^or ? 
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Quand^ les trois voyageurs Un tresor. 

dirent ^^noos avons &iin/' 

que trouvdrent-ils ? 
Qiiand, les trois voyageurs Quand ils dirent "nous avons 

trouverent-ils un tresor? faim/* 



CONSTRUCTION. 

We shall now point out such peculiarities in the structure of 
the passage we have g^ven as may serve to illustrate generally 
the construction of the language. 

I. 

Que trouv^rent les trois voya- What found the three tra- 

geurs? * vellers. 

Quand trouverent-ils le tresor ? When found they the treasure ? 

Dans /'intention, for dans la In the intention. 

intention. 

It will be observed by these phrases, that the French word 
equivalent to the English article the has three forms, viz. — 
lej loj and les. The French article is disposed in the following 
manner : 

le is used before a noun in the masculine gender. 

la „ „ feminine gender. 

les „ „ plural numberofbothgenders. 

In English the word the is invariable: whether it comes 
before a masculine^ a feminine, or a plural noun, it is always 
the same. The English say, for instance, the man, the womauj 
and the women ; but a different form of the article would be 
employed in French iinder these circumstances. 

We may observe here, that nouns in English are said to be 
of three genders : the word man is said to be of the masculine 
gender, the word woman is said to be of the feminine gender, and 
the word treasure is said to be in the neuter or no gender: this 
is a natural division, but somehow or other it does not happen 
to be a grammatical one. In French there is no such thing as a 
neuter gender; all the nouns of the language must either be mas- 
culine or feminine : the word trisor^ for instance, is said to be 
masculine, and the word intention is said to be feminine. As a 
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different form of the article must be used in each of these cases 
it becomes a matter of some moment to know to which of the 
two genders any particular word may belong, we shall therefore 
give rules that will enable the learner to distinguish the gender 
of nouns when they become necessary. lu the mean time the 
gender of the words in the lesson must be judged by the form of 
the article that exists before them ; thus trSsor will be recognised 
as masculine, since k stands before it. The learner then must 
take care always to render ** the treasure'^ into French, by le 
irisor: it would be a blunder to write or pronounce la trisor. 
There is no difficulty about words in the plural, the same form 
of the article is always used before them; thus we say Us 
intentions and Us voyageurs^ although, as we have seen, the 
former of these words is feminine^ and the latter masculine. 

II. 

Un cTeux One of them. 

Dans /'intention .... In the intention. 

Qu\\n de nous aille . . • Let one of us go. 

When the words le or /a, the ; que^ that ; or de^ of, come before 
another word beginning with a vowel, the a of the one and 
the e's of the others are invariably cut off. This is done in 
order to avoid the too frequent recurrence of two vowels, these 
little words being very much used in French. The student 
therefore, in writing, must take care when he has the two 
words de and euxy for example, together, to cut off the e of the 
de^ and be careful at the same time to supply its place with an 
apostrophe, as in the sentences g^ven above. 

III. 

Qu'un de nous aille \ r ^. ^^^ ^ „„ ^^ 
^ ^ c I A-*t one o. us iro. 

That one of us may go ) ® 

The above phrase occurring in our text^ exhibits a very 
common mode of expression. The sentence *' qu'un de nous 
aille" is incomplete ; the words *^ il faut," it is necessary, being 
understood. The phrase entire would be '^il faut qu'un de 
nous aille," it is necessary that one of us goj or ojie of us must go. 
It is however the defective form of the phrase, the form which 
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appears in cor text, that is generally employed, and consequently 
that is the form the student oagbt to imitate when he has a 
similar expression to torn into FrencL Being imperfect^ the 
phrase when translated literally into English does not exhibit 
the sense it is meant to conrey. The best way to deal with 
such a phrase, is to consider it entire, without r^;arding in- 
dividually the words of which it is composed, and look upon it 
as equivalent to a certain other phrase in English ; deal with it 
in short, in the same manner as if it were a single word We 
cannot approve of the manner adopted in a grammar of some 
note,* of explaining this difficulty by saying, that ^^que** 
supplies an ellipsis, and ergOy that que is equal to let; such a 
solution of the difficulty is likely to beget a notion in the mind 
of the learner that que^ in French, has the signification of the 
English word let, whilst these two words have not, nor can they 
logically have^ any meaning in common. 

A similar kind of construction to that under consideration 
occurs in the Latin language ; we find frequently the Roman 
writers employing the subjunctive as an imperative, for instance 
in the well-known verse of Virgil — 

«« ilia 9ejactet in aula 

.^Bolus^ et elauso ventorum carcere rennet J' 

<< Qu* Eole se contente de r^gner sur ses rochers, et dVxercer 
son pouvoir dans ses sombres cachots." • 

^ Let JEoltis vaunt himself m bis own hail, and let him reign, 
in the closed prison of the winds.'' 

Here we have a similar construction in Latin to that of *<qu'un 
de nous aiile" in French ; but think of a " tyro" translating the 
Latin relative qui by Ut! We shall have occasion to revert 
to the logic of the construction of " qu'un de nous aille" in a 
future lesson. In the mean time it will be sufficient for the 
guidance of the student to say, that when he has an English 
phrase to translate, beginning with let^ implying a command, 
he must set out in French with the word que. Two or three 
phrases of this kind will be introduced into the exercise on 
composition, in order to habituate the learner to this mode of 
expression. 

* Grammar of the French Language, by J. C Delille. 
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IV. 

Que trouvdrent les trois ^ 

What found the three I Wfaatcffcfthe three travellers 

voyageurs? f fitid? 

travellers ? J 

Que dirent-ils? i ii7k«* j-j *i. o 

What said they? } What Ad they say ? 



Dirent-ils ? 
Said 



the J?' } i)«d they say? 



In English there are two ways of asking a question; with 
the auxiliary word did^ or without it ; a question can either be 
put in the form, ^'did they say so and so,'^ or '' said they so 
and so." In French there is no such word as did, that can be 
made use of in this way, the French therefore cannot put a 
question in the first of these forms, and consequently are 
obliged to employ the second. In framing a question, the 
student must always bear in mind, that the word did has no 
equivalent in French — he liiust bear in mind that there are two 
manners of asking a question in English^ one of which accords 
with the French idiom, and may be translated literally: but that 
the other cannot be rendered word for word into French. It 
will be observed that in English the word did is merely a sign 
of the past time, and may be dispensed with by using a past 
tense of the verb itself. In the phrase, '^ did the travellers 
find a treasure ;" and ^^ found the travellers a treasure ;'' the 
words ** did find" in the one, and the word " found'' in the 
other, are precisely equivalent. 

Some English interrogative phrases containing the word 
did will be introduced into the exercises under the head of 
Composition. To translate these correctly into French, the 
learner must, as we have said, bear in mind that the question 
did he go ? can be put in a shape without the did, as wtni he ? 
and that this last form of a question alone can be rendered 
literally into French. 
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Les yoyageors trouverent-ils '\ 

The traveUera found they I Found the travellers a trea-^ 
un tr^or ? f sure ? 

a treasure? J 

Les voyageurs dirent-ils, "] 

The travellers said they \ Said the travellers we have 
** nous avons un tr^or ?*' ( a treasure ? 

we have a treasure? 

Quand les voyageurs 

When the travellers 
trouverent-ils un tresor ? 
found they a treasure? 



/ 



When found the travellers 
a treasure? 



We have said last section, that the English have two ways 
of asking a question ; one with the word did, as ^* did three 
travellers find a treasure/' and another without this auxiliary, 
as ** found three travellers a treasure/' We also said that the 
first of these forms cannot be rendered into French, there being 
no such auxiliary as did in the language, and consequently that 
the second of the two must always be translated. 

It is the practice also in French interrogations, to say 
*' three travellers found the^ so and so,'* *^ three travellers said 
they so and so;" instead of the English form *' found three 
travellers so and so,'' ^^ said three travellers so and so.'' These 
last phrases, indeed, were they translated literally, would not 
be French. 

It will be also observed by the sentences given above, that 
in questions, the pronoun and the verb must be connected with 
a line drawn betwixt them. 

VI. 

Ou alla-t-il ? Where did he go ^ 

When in a question the verb ends in a vowel followed 
by the pronoun ily he, the letter t is inserted between. 
This is done in order to prevent the hiatus in pronunciation 
caused by two vowels coming together. It may be asked why 
is a / used for this purpose, in preference to any other conso- 
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nant, when an n, an m, or a by would answer the purpose, so far 
as euphony is concerned, quite as well. In order to answer 
this question, we must trace the language back to its source. 
We find in Latin, the parent language, that all the third 
persons of verbs end in a ^, and we know that in French the t 
is only wanted when a question is asked in the third person. 
The phrase alla-Uil^ did he go, is in Latin, word for word, ibat 
ille; in the Latin word we have a t And although the t has 
been dropped in the affirmative form of the phrase in French, it 
makes its appearance again when wanted. The t moreover is 
still retained in the third person singular of some verbs, as il 
dit, he said, il avait, he had; and in cases where it has been lost, 
it appears again when a question is asked^ as if to remind us 
that the language of Caesar is still the language of Gaul. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

NASAL N. 



When the letter n, preceded by any of the vowels, occurs 
before another consonant, it has what is termed a nasal sound, 
being partially enunciated through the nose. The existence 
of this sound in the pronunciation of French has given rise to 
a notion amongst the English, that the French are very much 
addicted to speaking through their noses; but nothing could be 
more erroneous; the truth of the matter is that, if this peculiarity 
abounds in any language more than another, it is in English 
that it predominates. In the English words, cbmg^ fl^ng, 
sumng^ rang, fang^ swang^ there is a nasal sound, and a very 
decided one too, it only differs from the French in being more 
nasal I A Frenchman has the greatest possible difficulty in 
acquiring a correct pronunciation of the words we have named, 
for the unique reason that they are a great deal more nasal 
than his own. The French nasal sound is exceedingly nice, 
and must be enunciated with utmost softness; it possesses more 
the characteristics of a simple aspiration, than of the unequi- 
vocal nasal of the English ng. The prevailing vice of begin- 
ners in French lies in the pronunciation of the nasal n; they 
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either for the most part sound it too harshly, or do not enun- 
ciate it at all; fiiults that it is the special object of these, remarks 
to guard them against. 

It may also be observed that in English the nasal sound is 
variously modified, according to the vowel that precedes the rig; 
thus the ung of the word stung , and the ang of the word suking, 
are totally different in their inflection. We are led to mention 
this because beginners very generally make no distinction 
between the French sound of in and en, whilst in reality the 
difference between these two combinations is as marked as 
between their equivalents, ang and ing^ in English. 

Keeping in view, that the difference between the English 
and French nasal sounds, is that the former partake more 
abundantly of the nasal character, and that the iatter must be 
formed by a slight aspiration, the nasal sound being almost 
imperceptible, the following table will enable the learner to 
pronounce the nasal n in all cases correctly: 

an 1 are pronounced like ang in the word clangs giving the a 
en ) the sound of that letter in the 

English word father. 

in is pronounced like eng or ang in the word anger, 

as that word is usually pro- 
nounced, that is, as if it were 
written engager. 

on „ like ong in song. * 

un „ like 2^71^ in the word sung. 

When n is followed by another n, the nasal sound is lost; 
double n has the same sound as in English, but when it comes 
before any of the other consonants, it is always nasal. It will 
therefore be seen from the table we have given, that the word 
^< intention," in the lesson, should be pronounced as if written 
eng-tang-see-ong, the English nasal sounds of these letters 
being of course considerably modified. 

The student must bear in mind that n is only nasal when 
followed by a consonant; when followed by a vowel, » has the 
same sound as in English. 

These same remarks apply also to the letter m\ the pronun- 
ciation of this letter resembles in every particular that of n. 
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COMPOSITION. 

The text of oar present lesson, though it be shorty illustrates 
a great many points in the structure of the French language. 
We have noticed a few of these under the head Construction, 
and have exhibited the others by a comparison of the English 
and the French sentences that occur in the passage under 
the head Phrases. The student may now put the know- 
ledge the text has opened to him into practice, by a little 
exercise in composition. We give a few phrases and sentences 
in English to be rendered into French. In order to translate 
these^ the French words that have already appeared in the 
lesson alone are necessary ; all that the student has to do, in 
order to go through this exercise correctly, is to bear in mind 
the structure of the sentences contained in the text. We 
shall give a translation of these phrases in the next lesson, 
so that the learner may verify the accuracy of his version. 



We have. 

We have a treasure. 

We have the wherewith. 

We have wherewithal to make 

a repast. 
We have the wherewith to 

^uy some meat. 
Have we ? 

Have we anything; to eat ? 
Have we wherewithal to buy 

a repast? 
Have we anything to do ? 

Are we hungry ? 

What have we ? 

Have we a meal ? 

Let one of us go. 

Let one of them go. 

Let him go and buy where- 
withal to make a repast. 

Let one of us go and make a 
repast. 

Let the traveller go. 



They said, " we have a trea- 
surci,'* 

They said, " we are hungry.^^ 

They said, " we have where- 
withal to make a repast." 

They found something to eat. 

They found the road. 

We have the treasure. 

TVe have a meal. 

We are hungry. 

One of us. 

They said to m«, **we are 
hungry.'^ 

They found us in the way. 

We have their treasure. 

They found their treasure. 

They found their way. 

They told them to bring the 
treasure. 

They told them to buy some- 
thing to eat. 

They said to them^ "we are 
hungry.^^ 
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COMPOSITION. 



He went to buy them where- 
withal to make a repast. 

He went to make them a road. 

Did they say? 

Did they say, " we have where- 
withal to make a repast?'' 

Did they say, ** let one of us 
go?' 

Did they find their road ? 

Did they find a treasure? 

Did they find wherewithal to 
make a repast? 

Did he ffo? 

Did he depart ? 

He departed. 

When did he depart f 

Why did he depart ? 



Who departed ? 

They found a treasure. 

When did they find a trea- 
sure ? 

Why did they find a treasure? 

Where did they find a trea- 
sure? 

Where did they find us? 

They said, ** we are hungry/' 

Did they say, " we are 
hung^ry ?" 

Who saicT we are hungry? 

He went. 

Did he go? 

Who went? 

When did he go? 

Why did he go ? 



All these phrases the student will be able to render cor- 
rectly into French, if he has paid attention to the construction 
of the text, and our observations upon it. This exercise will 
not only serve as an introduction to writing French, but will 
tend also to impress the structure and idiomatical peculiarities 
of the sentences it contains on his memory, and thus a basis 
will be formed whereon the structure of the language may 
rest. The student will now have read, spoken, and written a 
little French, and thus will have obtained a more extj^nded 
notion of the language than if he had been turning over the 
pages of a grammar, with a master, for a twelvemonth. Each 
successive lesson will strengthen and augment the knowledge 
of the language the learner may now be supposed to have 
attained. 



THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON SECOND. 



READING. 

REPETITION. 

The following exercise in reading consists of a translation 
of the exercises given in the last lesson under the head Com- 
position, as an exercise in writing French. The pronunciation 
and meaning of the words have already been given^ so that 
the learner should be able to read and translate what follows 
without hesitation. 

Nous avons. Nous avons un tresor. Nous avons 
de quoi. Nous avons de quoi faire un repas. Nous 
avons de quoi acheter de la viande. Avons-nous? 
Avons-nous de quoi manger ? Avons-nous de quoi 
acheter pour un repas ? Avons-nous de quoi faire ? 
Avons-nous faim ? Qu'avons-nous ? Avons-nous 
un repas ? Qu'un de nous aille. Qu'un d'eux aille. 
Qu'il aille acheter de quoi faire un repas. Qu'un 
de nous aille faire un repas. Que le voyageur 
aille. lis dirent nous avons un tresor. lis dirent 
''nous avons faim."* lis dirent ''nous avons de 
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quoi faire un repas.*^ lis trouv^rent de quoi 
manger. lb trouverent le chemin. Nous avons 
le tresor. Nous avons un repas. Nous avons 
faim. Un de nous. lis nous dirent '^ nous avons 
faim." lis nous trouverent dans le chemin. Nous 
avons leur tr6sor. lis trouverent leur tresor. lis 
trouvferent leur chemin. lis leur dirent d'apporter 
le tr6sor. lis leur dirent d'acheter de quoi manger, 
lis leur dirent ^'nous avons faim." II alia leur 
acheter de quoi faire un repas. II alia leur faire 
un chemin. Dirent-ils ? Dirent-ils '*nous avons 
de quoi faire un repas?" Dirent-ils ** qu*un de 
nous aille ? " Trouv^rent-ils leur chemin ? Trou- 
v^rent-ils un tresor? Trouverent-ils de quoi faire 
un repas? AUa-t-il? Se detacha-t-il ? II se 
d^tacha. Quand se detacha-t-il? Pourquoi se 
d6tacha-t il ? Qui se detacba ? lis trouverent un 
tresor. Quand trouverent-ils xin tresor ? Pourquoi 
trouv^rent-ils un tresor? Oil trouverent-ils un 
tr&or ? Oa nous trouv^reht-ils ? lis dirsnt ** notrs 
avons faim." Dirent-ils " nous avons faim?" Qui 
dit *' nous avons faim?" II alia. AIla-t*ir? Qui 
alia ? Quand alla-t-il ? Pourquoi alla-t-il ? 



READING. }^ 

CONTINUATION OP TEXT, 

Mais chemin faisant, il d^ en lui-meme, il faut que 
j'empoisonne la viande, afimque mes deux camarad^s 
rneurent en la mangeant, et que je jouisse du tr^sor 
moi seuL II ex6cuta son dessein, et mit du poison 
dans ce qu'il avait apport^ k manger 



In order that the learner may read^ translate^ and understand 
the above, we shall, as in the case of the text given in the 
previous lesson, proceed to give first the pronunciation of the 
words^ as also their euphonic conpexion^ and then their signi- 
fication. 

Mais chemin faisant, il dit en lui-mdme, ii 

May she-mm fe-zan, eel dee-t ^^ en Itlee* maim, eel 

fiEtut que j^empoisonne la viande^ afin que mes deux 
fo ki ,^ sh e»^pwa-zon la vee-and afiit ^^ ki mai day 

camarades meurent en la mangeant, et que je 

ka-ma-rad mair^t ,^ en la man-ahan, ai ki ,^ j 

jouisse du tr^sor moi seul. II executa son 

sboo-ees dfi trai-zor mwa sul. Eel exe-kfi-ta non 

dessein, et mit du poison dans ce qu'il avait apport^ 

d-stn, ai mee dtt pwarsoit dan ^^ a keel av-ai-t,^ap-por-tai 



\ 



a manger. 
6 



In order to read the above correctly the learner must' b€^r 
in mind what we said in the last lesson, under the head 
Pronunciation, about jlie nasal sound. We contiaiie to 
mark the n with its accompanying vowel, when it is nasal, in 
italicsy so that this most important matter may not be neglected. 

* For the pronwiciation of the letter u, where we have marked it with an 
accent thus (fi), we refer the student to the head Pronunciation, page 29, 
of the preient leiaon 

c2 



120 VOCABULARY. 

We cannot too strongly impress upon the learner the necessity 
of his attention to the pronunciation we have given of the 
words in the text, and their euphonic connexion. The 
same words will be repeated over and over again in the 
exercises that are to follow, so that on the amount of attention 
paid at the outset will depend the learner's accuracy through- 
out the lesson. 

TRANSLATION. 

Mais chemin faisant il dit en lui-m^me. 

But road making (going along) he said in himself, 

il &ut que j'empoisonne la viande afin 

it is necessary that I may poison the meat to end 

in order 

que mes deux camarades meurent en la mangeant, 

that my two companions may die in it eating, 

et que je jouisse du tr^sor moi seul. II 

and that I may enjoy of the treasure me alone. He 

ex6cuta son dessein^ et mit du poison dans 
executed his design, and put of the poison in 

ce qu'il avait apporte a manger. 

what he had brought to to eat. 

The student can now read and pronounce the new portion 
of text ; the next thing is to turn the words acquired to a 
practical account. 

VOCABULARY. 

We again range the words of the text opposite their English 
equivalents, in order that the learner may test his knowledge 
of them before entering upon the more essential exercises of 
the lesson. 

Mais but 

chemin .... road 

faisant .... making 

" {r* 

dit said 



PHRASES. 
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en . . 
lui-m^me 
faut . 



que 

je ... 
empoisonne 

la . . 

viande 

afin 



mes 
deux . 
cainarades 
meurent 
mangeant 
et . . 



jouisse 
du . . 
tr^sor . 
moi 
seul 
ex^cuta 



son 

dessein 
mit 
du . . 



poison . 
dans • 
ce que 
avait . 
apporte 
a . . 



manger 



m 

himself 
is necessary 
that 
I 

poison 
the 
meat 
in order 
my 
two 

companions 
may die 
eating 
and 

may enjoy 
of the 
treasure 
me 
alone 
executed 
his 

design 
put 
of the 
poison 
into 
what 
had 

brought 
to 
, to eat 



PHRASES. 

The value of each word being known, the meanings of the 
sentences have next to be observed. As we have had occasion 
to remark under this head in the preceding lesson, it sometimes 
happens that combinations of words have acquired a meaning 
they do not exhibit when translated singly; thus chemin 
faisant is^ when translated into English, word for word, road 
making; but the two words together are in French employed 
to signify going along^ just as the phrases making way and 
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ffoing a-head are employed in English occasionally to express 
a similar notion. In considering the phrases therefore, the 
power of the words collectively must be regarded more than 
their individual meaning. 

Mais But 

Chemin faisant Going along' 

II dit en lui-mdme .... He said to himself 

II faut que j'empoisonne la I must poison the meat 
viande. 

Afin que In order that 

Mes deux camarades meurent My two companions may die 

En la mangeant In eating it 

Et que And that 

Je jouisse moi seul du tresor . I alone may enjoy the treasure 

II ex6cuta son dessein . . . He executed his design 

Et mit du poison .... And put pobon 

Dans ce que In what 

II avait apport6 si manger . He had brought to eat. 



CONVERSATION. 

As in the preceding lesson, we shall now proceed to a con- 
versation on the subject involved in the text of the present 
lesson. It will be necessary for the student to bear in mind 
the words given as an introduction to the previous colloquial 
exercise, in addition to which the following will have to be 
acquired : 



{giving the a's the 
sound they have 
in the word part* 

Ce\a, that, „ sla 

r giving the de the 

t\^ ^^L J I sound those letters 

Des, of the, „ de ^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^_ 

I lish word debt. 

Ses, Am, „ ,e | Hke 56 in the English 

I word seid. 



CONVERSATION. 
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Que dit un des voyageurs? 

A qui dit-il cela ? . • . . 

Quand? 

Qui dit, il fiiut que j'empoi- 
9onne la viande? 

Quand dit-il cela? .... 

Pourquoi faut-il que le voya- 
geur empoisonne laviande? 

Le voyageur dit-il, il faut que 
j 'empoisonne mes cama- 
rades? 

Dit-il, il faut que je jouisse 
du tresor moi seul? 

Avait-il trois camarades? • • 

Avait-il deux camarades? . . 

Qui avait deux camarades? • 

Pourquoi faut-il que ses ca- 
marades meurent? 

Qu'avait-il apport6 a manger? 

Avait-il apport^ (te la viande? 

Avait-il le tresox? • . . . 

Qui avait le tresor? . , , 

Qu'avait un des trois voya- 
geurs? 

£x^ata«t*il son deasein? . . 

Qu'ex^cuta un des trois voya- 
geurs? 

Avait-il apport^ de quoi 
manger? 

Avait-il apport^ le tresor? 

Dans quoi un des trois voya- 
geurs init*il du poison? • 

Avait-il apportd de la vis^nde? 

Mit-il du poison dans la 
viande qu'il avait apport^e 
a manger? 

Pourquoi? 



Quand mit-il du poison dans 
ce qu'il avait apport^ a 
manger? 



II faut que j'empoisonne la 

viande. 
A lui-meme. 
Chemin faisant. 
Un des trois voyageurs. 

Chemin faisant. 
Afin que ses deux camarades 
meurent en la mangeant. 
Non, Madame. 



Oui, Madame. 

Non, Madame. 

Oui, Madame. 

Un des trois voyageurs. 

Afin qu'il jouisse seul du 

trlsor. 
De la viande. 
Oui, Madame. 
Non, Madape. 
Ses deux camarades. 
Un dessein. 

Oui, Madame. 

II ex^cuta son dedsein. 

Oui, Madame. 

Non, Madame. 

Dans ce qu^il avait apport^ a 

manger. 
Oui, Madame. 
Oui^ Madame. 



Afin que ses deux camarades 
mourussent en la man- 
geant, et qu'il jouisse seul 
du. tresor. 

Chemin faisant. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

Under this head we shall continue to bring into view the 
points of the text that illustrate the general stracture of the 
language. These remarks, as we stated in last lesson, are 
intended to guide and facilitate the learner in writing French. 

VII. 

nfavt jti^yempoisoiine la I must poison the meat 
viande. 

In our progress we shall occasionally fall in with a French 
word that has no corresponding word in the English language, 
and sometimes we shall in the same way have to deal with an 
English word that cannot be rendered into French by any 
single word of that language, this is the case with the English 
word must in the sentence before us. There is no single word 
in French that is precisely equivalent to the English must: and 
as this word must is very much employed in English, it be- 
comes to the learner a matter of some importance to know 
how a sentence in which mtut occurs^ may be rendered cor- 
rectly into French — a difficulty that our text by chance amply 
illustrates. We find in the sentence quoted above, that Imuit 
is represented in the French sentence by Ufaut queje^ and it 
is by these four words arranged as we see them, that I must is 
most usually rendered in French. 

The essential word of the equivalent for the English / muitf 
\%faut^ and it will be seen from the translation of the text, that 
this word faut is equivalent to the two English words is neces- 
sary; so that the French phrase Ufaut que je^ conveying the 
idea of / must^ is literally in English, it is necessary that I. 

The learner, therefore, in order to render / must in French, 
has to translate literally the phrase it is necessary that I; 
bearing in mind that the single word faut is equivalent to the 
two English words is necessary. In the same way when you 
must, he must, we must, or they must, have to be rendered 
into French, a similar process is to be gone through, substi- 
tuting for the Je the pronouns equivalent to you, he, we, and 
they; thus in order to say, he must poison the meatf the phrase. 
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it is necessary that he may poison the meat will have to be taken 
and translated literally; the result will be, ilfaut qv^ilempoisonne 
la vianckf and so in all similar cases. We shall introduce 
some phrases of this kind into the exercise on Composition, 
which we shall expect the learner, aided by the foregoing 
remarks^ to render correctly into French. 

It will no doubt occur to the observing student, that ** it is 
necessary that he may poison the meat," is rather a clumsy 
way of saying ^' he must poison the meat^" and most certainly 
such is the case. The French are as sensible of this defect in 
their language as an Englishman can be, and in order to 
remedy the evil, the words '^ii faut" are occasionlly omitted 
in such phrases^ the other part of the sentence being made to 
answer the purpose. An instance of this kind of abbreviation 
occurred in the text of our last lesson, where we have the 
phrase ^^one of us must go" rendered by **qu'un de nous 
aille;" the words ^^il faut" it is necessary^ being entirely sup- 
pressed. We stated in speaking of this sentence, section III. 
of our last lesson, that the words '* il fiaut'^ were frequently 
omitted in such expressions, and the fact of the contracted form 
being found in our text may be cited as a proof that the abbre- 
viated form of such sentences is employed by the best writers 
in the language. We would suggest the learner to refer back 
to our previous observations on this construction^ before reading 
the next section. 

VIII. 

Pourquoi faut-il que ie voya- Why must the traveller poison 
geur empoisonne ses ca- his companions ? 

marades i 

The above phrase, occurring in the exercise on Conversa- 
tion, exhibits to us the manner of dealing with the English 
must when the word occurs in an interrogation. Translated 
literally the phrase in question appears as follows : 

Pourquoi faut-il que le voyageur empoisonne ses 

Why is necessary it that the traveller may poison his 

camarades? 
companions ? 
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Here it will be observed thai fanO^l literally tqpoifieB '< k 
it neeessaiyy" just as we bave aeen the literal equivalent for 
ilfiaU is ** it is necessary.^ 

It is possible and asaal to omit the words UfsnU in ex- 
pressing a conunand; bat when a question is asked, the case 
is altered, for in an interrogation Ufaut is not so easily dis- 
posed of. It is perfectly good French to say ^qu'un de nous 
aille,'' instead of <^ il fiiut qu'un de nous aille;" bnt it is quite 
impossible to ask a question with such an assemblage of words 
as '^qu'un de nous aille/' In order to say ''must one of us go.'* 
the foMtM cannot be dispensed with, the phrase entire is re- 
quired, and must be written ^ fiint-il qn'un de nous aille^ in 
such a case il fault becomes an indispensable adjunct 

In the previous section we have noticed the exceedingly dumsy 
substitute that exists in the Frendi language for the English 
word must, and we have stated that the means adc^ted to remedy 
the evil is by omitting the words Ufauty bnt we have seen that 
U faut cannot always be so dispensed with, and is absolutely 
necessary in an interrogation. In order to say in French 
" must we eat?" the phrase '' is it necessary that we may eat" 
would have to be employed; decidedly too l<nig and round 
about to answer the purpose; brevity is the soul of social 
converse, and in the intercourse of common life long heavy 
locutions like this are totally inadmissible. The expedient 
adapted to abridge such expressions is to suppress the pronoun 
and the que^ employing only the indispensable ^/&itf-t{ with the 
simple form of the verb; thus instead of saying "faut--il que 
nous mang^ons,'' must we eat^ the following construction is 
usually employed : 

Faut-il manger ? .... Must we eat? 

It will be observed that this phrase faut'U manger f implies 
nothing more than, is it necessary to eat? and consequently may 
be employed to express, must I eat? or must you eat? aA well as 
must we eatf When however a question of this kind is to be 
put in the third person, no abbreviation is practicable; thus, 
must he go? must they die? will have to be rendered in French, 
J'autil quHl aHU? faut-il qiiils meurent? We shall introduce 
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into the exercise on Composition, some English interrogadve 
phrases containing the word musty to be rendered into French^ 
in order that the learner may be habituated to thb kind of 
construction. 

IX. 

Le tr^sor The treasure. 

La viande The meat. 

In the first section of the remarks, under the head Con- 
struction, we have stated that all words in the French 
language are either masculine or feminine, and also that 
the is rendered by le before masculine words, and by la before 
feminine words. The learner must bear in mind, when he has 
to render the English article the into French, that he cannot use 
the words la or le indiscriminately ; it very often happens that 
a word in French has one meaning when le is before it, and 
another when la is before it: thus le manche is in English, the 
broomsticky and la manche is the English Channel, Now if an 
Englishman were to say, speaking of having been to France, 
'^I went across le manche^* instead of saying la manche^ a 
Frenchman would naturally suppose him to mean that he went 
to France on a broomstick ! this would be an awkward mistake 
for an elderly lady tomake. 

X. 

En la mangeant . « . . In eating it. 

The learner, from what we have said in the last and previous 
sections, will now know how to proceed when he has the word 
the to render into French ; we have said that tA^ is to be trans* 
lated in the following manner: — 

Before a noun in the masculine gender by le. 
Before a noun in the feminine gender by la. 
Before a noun in the plural number by les. 

But it must not be supposed from this, that the words, le^ la, 
and les always signify in French the; it is true that the is 
rendered in French by le, la, lesy but it is not true that le, la, 
and Usj are always to be rendered in English by the, as we see 
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by the sentence quoted above, from the text, where the word la 
has the signification of the English word it. 

When the words &, la, and let occur before a noun, they 
are equivalent to the English article the; but when they occur 
before a verb, they are no longer articles but pronouns, and will 
have to be translated into English in the following manner: 

le before a verb by Aim or it. 
la before a verb by her or it. 
Its before a verb by thtnu 

In the sentence before us the word mangeant is a verb, and 
consequently the la before it must be rendered into English 
by the word t/, since it refers to the word meat. 

This diversity of the meaning in the words le^ la, and lei, 
arising from their position in a sentence, requires to be parti- 
cularly noted ; as otherwise it is likely to cause a great deal 
of trouble to the beginner, and is apt even to mislead persons 
who have attained some proficiency in the language. 

Properly speaking the words le and la mean simply him and 
her, because every thing in French being either masculine or 
feminine, the word it has no existence in the language. In the 
phrase given above, in speaking of the meat, the French say 
in eating her, and not eating it. Just as the English say in 
speaking of a steam-boat, *' she sails well;'' so the French him 
or her all objects whatever. The fact that al] objects in nature 
are considered masculine or feminine may very likely give rise 
to this question in the mind of the learner: Why is it that there 
are only two genders in French ? In answering this question 
we may observe that most persons who have written French 
Grammars, assert that it is impossible to teach theoretically the 
pronunciation of the language; this may be perfectly true, so 
far as they are individually concerned, but instead of ascribing 
the impossibility to their own incompetency, they usually ascribe 
it to some impenetrable difficulty in the subject itself. In the 
same way when such a point is to be resolved as the question 
before us, we have nothing but mystery and perplexity. 

A very slight knowledge of the history of the language is 
sufficient to account for the use in French of two genders only. 
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When the Franks overran Gaul, the inhabitants spoke Latin, 
and in order to understand the people they had conquered they 
were obliged to learn their language; but, as may be readily 
supposed, the conquerors did not trouble themselves much 
about the niceties of the Latin terminations and the distinc** 
tions of gender depending upon them, they were content with 
being able to make themselves understood^ and beyond what 
was necessary to effect this, disregarded the subtilties of the 
Latin syntax; they were obliged^ however^ to make a distinc- 
tion between male and female, and gradually embraced under 
these two heads, all the words that had hitherto been considered 
as of the neuter gender; thus it is simply from the circum- 
stance of the Franks being more a warlike^ than a learned 
people, that two genders only exist in the language. 

In rendering the English word it into French, the learner 
must observe whether it relates to a masculine or a feminine 
noun; for instance, if in the phrase, *'they found it/' the word 
it refers to the treasure, the phrase wiH have to be rendered in 
French — 

lis LE trduverent. 

But if the word it refers to the meat, the phrase must be — 

lis LA trouv^rent 

It will be remembered that these pronouns are placed before, 
and not as in English, after the verb. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

THE CHARACTERISTIC. 

There exists in nearly all the modern languages some par- 
ticular sound that is rarely, if at all, made use of in English; 
these sounds may be considered by the English as characteristic 
of the languages to which they belong. Viewing in this way 
the French sounds as they stand in relation to those of the 
English language, the sound of the vowel u may be called the 
French characteristic. 

The nearest approximation to the French sound of the vowel 
If, made use of in English, with which we are acquainted, occurs 
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in the word dotng^ when that word is quiekly pronoiinced, as it 
Qsoally is, especiaUy when used with other words in a sentence; 
in sadi a case the sosnd of the o in the word, blending with 
the t of the termination ing, prodaees exaotly the sound giveo 
by the Frendi to the vowel «. If then the learner pronounoes 
rapidly the word doing two or three times over, and stops short 
at doii he will prononnoe the F««nch word iu almost as aceu* 
rately as a native of Paris. He must bear in mind, however, 
that the ^ound of the o\u doi& not the French sound of u. It 
is only when the o of that word is blended with the i that 
follows it in the word doing that it resembles the French tr. 

In English the vowel u has three sounds; that in fu^, another 
in tub^ and a third in such words as rude. In French the vowel 
u has only one sound, which must always be given to it, 
except when it is associated with another vowel: there are 
three words in the lesson in which this letter stands alone; 
these are the words ifu, /in, and €x4aUa. The learner has been 
shewn how to produce du, and he must now endeavour to 
transfer the sound of the u in this word to those in the other 
two. By observing carefully the sound between the d and the 
ng of the word dovug^ when quickly prooonnced^ the learner 
may form such a conception of the sound as will enable him 
to pronounce the French u in all cases correctly. We may 
repeat that he must carefully avoid the sound of the o in the 
word doi that being the sound given to the French u by persons 
who, having studied the language under a master^ have been led 
to rely more upon their ear, than upon their comprehension. 

We are satisfied that, with a little attention to the directions 
we have given, the pronunciation of the u may be accurately 
acquired. At all events, such a pronunciation of the letter 
may be obtained as will approach much nearer its exact 
sound than that ^ven to it by the natives of some of the 
provinces of France itself. We have heard a well-educated 
native of Somersetshire, pronounce the English wotAmudij as 
if it were written ^^ nuMKih.'' In Lancashire, the word is pro- 
nounced as if written *^ meech.''* In Killarney, the word would 
be, we think, pronounced as if written '^mitch.'^ In the same 
* Conversations in Laneashire Dialect, by Tim Bobbin. 
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way, natives of France, vary in their inflection of the letter u; 
and an Englishman pronouncing the u, according to tlie con- 
ception of the sound he may form from the illustration we Jbave 
given of it, will approach infinitely nearer the sound a Parisim 
gives the letter than a native of Burgundy, Gascony, or indeed 
of any other province in France remote from the capital. 



COMPOSITION. 

Translating from English into French is a valual)le auxiliary 
in the study of the language, especially when the subjects given 
for translation are within the grasp of the learner, and are 
useful in themselves ; qualities which we think the phrases wo 
have selected will be found to possess. An exercise of this 
kind will bring the peculiarities of structure more distinctly to 
view, and aid in impressing them upon the mind. Our text 
has enabled us to illustrate some of the leading features of the 
language^ with which the student will be greatly benefited by 
being familiar. No better means of effecting this can be 
devised, than by translating their English equivalents into 
French. The learner ought not therefore to neglect this 
exercise. We shall give in the next lesson a translation in 
French of the following phrases^ so that the learner may see 
whether he has himself rendered them correctly or nbt. 



I must poison the meat.^ 
I must poison my companions. 
I must enjoy the treasure. 
My companions must die. 
My two companions must die. 
He must enjoy the treasure 

alone. 
The travellers must die. 
They roust die. 
He must poison the meat. 
He must poison the travellers. 
He must poison one of his 

companions. 
Must the traveller poison the 

meat? 



Must one of the three travellers 
poison his companions? 

Must the travellers die ? 

Must ray two companions die ? 

Must one of the travellers 
poison the meat? 

Must his two companions die ? 

We must eat. 

The meat must be eaten. 

We must eat the treasure. 

The travellers must be eaten. 

The poison must be taken. 

Poison must be bought. 

Meat must be bought. 

We must buy something to eat. 
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Must wc eat? 

Most we eat the meat ? 

Must the treasure be eaten ? 

Must we eat the travellers ? 

Must we eat the poison ? 

Must I eat my companions? 

Must poison be bought ? 

Must meat be bought ? 

Must we buy something to eat ? 

I must poison the meat, in 
order that my two com- 
panions may die when 
they eat it 

I must poison it 

I must poison ikem. 

He put it in the meat. (The 
poison.) 

He put it in the poison . (The 
meat.) 

He said it 

It must be taken. (The poi- 
son.) 

It must be eaten. (The meat.) 

We must eat them. 

Must I poison it? 

Must I poison them ? 

Did he put it in the meat? 

Did he say it ? 

Must it be eaten ? (The meat.) 

Must it be taken ? (The poi- 
son.) 

Must we eat them ? 

Must it be bought? 

He executed his design. 

Who executed a design ? 

Where did he execute his 
design? 

When did he execute it ? 

Going along, one of the three 
travellers said^ '^ I must 



poison my two compa- 
nions.'* 
Going along, a traveller put 
poison in the meat, and 
said, ''my two compa- 
nions must die on eatin&r 

it" * 

Two traveUers on their jour- 
ney found some meat on 
the road, and said. Gen- 
tlemen (Messieurs), we 
must eat it. 

He must eat his companions. 

Why must he eat his com- 
panions ? 

When must he eat his com* 
panions ? 

A gentleman (un Monsieur) 
put meat in the poison. 

What did he put in the 
poison ? 

Why did he put meat in the 
poison ? 

When did he put it in ? 

I must poison t^e lady 
(Madame). 

When must I poison the lady ? 

Why must I poison her? 

Who must I poison ? 

We must eat some meat. 

Must, we eat the meat ? 

Why must we eat it? ^ 

When must we eat it? 

Must my two companions die ? 

The three travellers must die. 

Why must they die ? 

When must they die ? 

They must die on eating the 
meat that one of them 
bou&fht to make a repast. 



When the learner has rendered these phrases, he will have 
become familiar with some of the chief difficulties he has to 
encounter. In the next lesson we shall have to speak of some 
other leading features in the construction of the language. 
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LESSON THIRD. 

READING. 

REPETITION. 

Il faut que j'empoisonne la viande. II faut que 
j'empoisonne mes camarades. II faut que je jouisse 
du tresor. II faut que mes camarades meurent. II 
faut que mes deux camarades meurent. II faut qu'il 
jouisse seul du tr^or. II faut que les voyageurs 
meurent. II faut qu'ils meurent. II faut qu'il 
empoisonne la viande. II faut qu'il empoisonne les 
voyageurs. II faut qu'il empoisonne un de ses cama- 
rades. Faut-il que le voyageur empoisonne la viande ? 
Faut-il qu'un des trois voyageurs empoisonne ses 
camarades? Faut-il que les voyageurs meurent? Faut- 
il que mes deux camarades meurent? Faut-il qu'un 
des voyageurs empoisonne la viande ? Faut-il que 
ses d^ux camarades meurent? 11 faut manger. II 
faut manger la viande. II faut manger le tresor. 
II faut manger les voyageurs. II faut manger le 
poison. II faut acheter du poison. II faut acheter 
de la viande. II faut acheter de quoi manger. Faut- 
il manger? Faut-il manger la viande? Faut-il 
mang»^ le tresor ? Faut-il manger les voyageurs ? 
Faut-il manger le poison? Faut-il manger mes 
camarades? Faut-il acheter du poison? Faut-il 
acheter de la viande ? Faut-il acheter de quoi faire 
un repas ? 
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II faut que j'empoisohne la viande afin que mes 
deux camarades meurent en la mangeant. II faut 
que je rempoisonne. II faut que je les empoisonne. 
II le mit dans la viande. II la mit dans le poison. 
II le dit. II faut le manger. II faut la manger. 
II faut les manger. Faut-il que je Tempoisonne? 
Faut-il que je les empoisonne? Le mit-il dans la 
viande ? Le dit-il ? Faut-il la manger ? Faut-il le 
manger? Faut-il les manger? Faut-il Tacheter? 
II executa son dessein. Qui ex^cuta un dessein? 
Oii Texecuta-t-il ? Quand Texecuta-t-il ? Chemin 
faisant un des trois voyageurs dit, il faut que j'em- 
poisonne mes deux camarades. Chemin faisant un 
voyageur mit du poison dans la viande, et dit, il faut 
que mes deux camarades meurent en la mangeant. 
Chemin faisant deux voyageurs trouv^rent de la 
viande dans leur chemin et dirent, Messieurs, il faut 
la manger. II faut manger ses camarades. Pour- 
quoi faut-il manger ses camarades? Quand faut il 
manger ses camarades? Un Monsieur mit de la 
viande dans le poison. Que mit-il dans le poison? 
Pourquoi mit-il de la viande dans le poison ? Quand 
la mit-il ? II faut que j 'empoisonne Madame. Quand 
faut-il que j'empoisonne Madame ? Pourquoi faut-il 
que je I'empoisonne ? Qui faut-il que j 'empoisonne? 
II faut manger de la viande? Faut-il manger la 
viande ? Pourquoi faut-il la manger ? Quand faut- 
il la danger? Faut-il que mes deux camarades 
meurent ? II faut que les trois voyageurs meurent ? 
Pourquoi faut-il qu'ils meurent ? Quand faut-il qu'ils 
meurent? II faut qu'ils meurent en mangeant la 
viande qu'un d'eux a apportee pour £aire un repas. 
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CONTINUATION OF T£Xt« 

Mais les deux autres qui avaient con^u un sem- 
blable dessein centre lui pendant son absence, Tassas- 
sin^rent k son retour, et demeur^rent les maitres du 
tresor. Apr^s ravoir t\i6 ils mang^rent de la viande 
empoisonnee et moururent aussi tons deux. 

In order that the learner may be able to read and pronounce 
the above^ we shall have, as in the case of the two preceding 
sections of the text, to give first tlie pronunciation of the words, 
and then their meaning. 

Mais les deux autres qui avaient cohgu un 
Mai 1^* dai-z ^^ o-ter kee av-ai kon-sii un 

semblable dessein cofitre lui pendant son absence, 
s^m-bla-bel ^^ d-sin con-ter IQ-^e penman so-n ,^ ab-senS} 

I'assassin^rent a son retour, et demeurerent les maitres 
la-sa-see-ndr-t ^^ a bm re-toor, ai ,^ d-mair-r6r U mai-ter 

du tr^r. Apres I'avoir tu^ ils mang^rent de la 
d)i trai-zor. A-prd lav-war tfi6 eel man-shair ,^ d la 

viande empoisonnee et moururent aussi tons deux, 
vee-and en-pwa-zon n6 ai mooi^fir-t ,^ o-see too dai. 

In reading the above the learner must bear in mind what 
we have said of the nasal sound in the fii^t lesson, and what 
we have said of the vowel u in the second. We continue to 
represent the nasal souiid by italics, and to place a short accent 
over the u when that letter has its pure sound. The nasal and 
the sound of the u are two very important features in French 
pronunciation, and habitual attention to what we have said of 
them will do more to perfect the learner in pronunciation than 
a twelvemonth with a master, 

* For the sound of Ihe e we bave accented thus 6 and ihus ^, see the 
article Pronunciation, page 44. 

d2 
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TRANSLATION. 
Mais les deux autres qui avsuent con^u un 

But the two others who had conceived a 

semblable def»eiii contre lui pendant 8dn absence, 
fimilar design against him during his absence, 

Tassassin^rent a son retour, et demeurdrent les maitres 
him assassinated at his return, and remained the masters 

du tr&or. Apr^s I'avoir tu^ ils mangerent de la 
of the treasure. After him to have killed they ate of the 

viande empoisonn^e, et moururent aussi tous deux, 
meat poisoned, and died also all two (both). 

VOCABULARY. 

The text of the present lesson consists of forty words, twenty 
of which have already appeared in the preceding sections, we 
shall therefore limit the vocabulary to the twenty new words, 
as the learner may be supposed to have got the others pretty 
well fixed on his memory already. 

Autres others 

avaient had 

concu conceived 

semblable • . . , similar 

contre against 

lui him 

pendant during 

absence absence 

assassindrent • . • assassinated 

retour return 

demeurArent. . . . CJ'"^"* 

maitres masters 

aprte after 

avoir to have 

tu6 killed 

mangerent • • . , ate 

empoisonn^e . • . poisoned 

moururent .... died 

aussi also 

tous all. 
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Of these twenty words^ the greater part are mere modifica- 
tions of those already seen : avaient, had, is the plural form of 
avait in the text of the preceding lesson; mattgirent, ate, is 
formed from the same root as manger, to eat; moururenty died, 
is from the same root as meurent, die. The principle operating 
these changes in the form of a verb will soon have to engage 
the learner's attention. 

PHRASES. 



Mais les deux autres . • • 
Qui avaient congu un sem- 

blable dessein centre lui 
Pendant son absence . . • 

L'assassinerent 

A son retour 

£t demeurerent les maitres 

du tr^sor 
Apr^ Tavoir tu£ .... 
Us mangerent de la viande 

• empoisonn^e^ 
£t moururent aussi tons deux. 



But the two others 

Who had conceived a similar 

design against him 
During his absence 
Assassmated him 
On his return 
And remained masters of the 

treasure. 
After having killed him. 
They ate some of the poisoned 

meat, 
And they also both died. 



In comparing these sentences, the learner will observe that 
the English say poisoned meat, and that the French reverse the 
English order of these two words, and say meat poisoned. It 
will also be observed, that the equivalents of the English words 
all and two are used in French to signify both; the reason of 
this is that there is no single word equivalent to both in the 
French language. 



CONVERSATION. 

AH the words introduced into the following exercise have 
already appeared, either in the text of the present, or in the 
conversation of the preceding lessons. Their meaning and 
pronunciation have consequently been already given. 

Qu'avaient con9u les deux Un semblable dessein. 

autres voyageurs? 
Qui avait con^u un semblable Les deux autres voyageurs. 

dessein ? 
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Quaiid? 



Oi? 

Centre qui les deux autres 

voyageurs avaient-ilscongu 

un dessein ? 
Qui avait le tr^r ? • • . 
Quand avaient-ils le tr^r? . 

Qu'avaient les deux autres voy « 
ageurs pendant Tabsence 
de leur camarade ? 

Qui les deux voyageurs assas- 
sinerent-ilsr 

Oi!i Tassassinerent-ils? • • 

Quand Tassassindrent-ils ? 

Pourquoi Tassassin^rent-ils ? • 

Apr^ Pavoir tu£, demeurerent- 
ils maitres du tr^or ? 

Qui demeura maitre du tre- 
sor? 

Les deux autres voyageurs 
mangerent-ils leur cama- 
rade ? 

Apres Tavoir tu^, de quoi 
demeur^rent-ils les mai- 
tres? 

Qu'avait apporte un des voy- 
ageurs : 
Avait-il empoisonnd la viande? 

Pourquoi avait-il empoisonne 
la viande? 

Qu'avaient a manger les mai- 
tres du tr^sor? 

Qui avait de la viande a man- 
ger? 

Les maitres du tresor man- 
g^rent-ils la viande ? 

Pourquoi la mangdrent-ils ? . 

Qui avait faim ? 

Qui avait empoisonn^ la vi- 
ande? 



Pendant ^absence de leur 

camarade. 
Dans le chemin. 
Contre leur camarade. 



Les deux autres voyageurs. 
Pendant Fabsence de leur 

camarade. 
lis avaient le tresor. 



Ilsassassin^rent leur camarade. 

Dans le chemin. 

A son retour. 

Aiin d'avoir le tresor pour eux 

seuls. 
Oui^ Messieurs. 

Les deux autres voyageurs. 

Non, mais a son retour ils 
I'assassindrent. 

lis demeurerent les maitres 
du tr^or et de la viande 
que leur camarade avait 
apport^e k manger. 

II avait apporte de la viande. 

Oui Messieurs, il I'avait em- 

poisonnee. 
Afin que ses camarades mou- 

russent en la mangeant. 
Ils avaient de la viande. 

Les maitres du tresor. 

Oui, ils la mangerent. 

lis avaient faim. 
Les trois voyageurs. 
Un des trois voyageurs. 
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Qui la mangea? 

Quand la mang^rent-ils ? . . 

Que mang^rent lesdeux autres 

apres avoir tu^ leur cama- 

rade? 
Moururent'ils apr^s avoir 

mang6 la viande em- 

poisonnee ? 
Les voyageurs moururent-ils 

tous les trois. 
Quand moururent les trois 

voyageurs? 



Ou moururent-ils ? • . . . 



Les deux autres. 
Apres avoir tue leur camarade. 
lis mangerent de la viande 
empoisonn^e, 

Oui Messieurs, ils moururent 



Oni, ils moururent tous. 

L'un apr^s son retour, les 
deux autres aprds avoir 
mang^ de la viande em- 
poisonn^e. 

Dans le chemin. 



CONSTRUCTION. 
XI. 



Apr^s /'avoir tu6 < 
lis TassassinSrent 



After having killed him. 
They assassinated him. 



Perhaps there is no difficulty more embarrassing to the 
learner, than that arising from the diversity of meaning 
peculiar to the little words le and la. We have already had 
occasion to remark, that le and la are sometimes to oe 
rendered into English by they and at other times by Aim, her^ or 
it Persons who have gone partially over a French grammar, 
are aware that le and la are articles, and so equivalent to the 
English word the; but not having pursued their studies far 
enough, are not acquainted with the pronominal signification 
of the words. They have in consequence associated le and la 
with the English word the^ and the result of this association is 
that they are confounded with the first page of any French 
author they attempt to translate. If any one, for instance, were 
to suppose that the /'s in the phrases we have quoted above 
from our text, signify the, he could not possibly make sense 
of them. In translating, the meaning of such long words as 
assassinbrent may generally be guessed at, but the little words 
like le and la completely upset the partially initiated. We have 
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Stated (§ X.), for the guidance of the learner in this matter, 
that when le or la occur before a verb, they must be rendered 
in English by Aim, Acr, or it; and when they occur before a 
noun, are to be rendered in English by the; but it is only in 
this last case that U and la signify the. In the phrase aprh 
V avoir tui^ the word avoir is a verb; and according to what 
we have said, the P must be rendered by one or other of the 
English pronouns himy her^ or it^ which of the three being 
judged from the context. We have quoted the two phrases, 
however, at the head of this article, not so much to illustrate 
the meanings of le and /a, as to recal the attention of the 
learner to the manner he is to deal with the English words 
him^ her^ and it^ when he has got to translate them into 
French. We have said elsewhere that there is no use for the 
word it in French. Every thing is said to be him or her; thus 
the word viande being feminine, the English phrase thet/ ate it^ 
the pronoun it referring to the noun meat, would have to be 
rendered into French, they ate het ; and in the same way in 
speaking of the treasure, the English phrase they ate it, would 
have to be rendered, they ate him, the word trSsor being a 
masculine noun. It will be seen by the phrase, ils Fassassi- 
ntrentf that the pronoun him is represented by the word le 
abridged into l\ on account of the following vowel, according 
to the rule we gave (§11). In the same way, they assassinated 
her would be in French, ils Vassassinhrent, exactly the same as 
the other, the a of the la being likewise subject to elision. 
When however the verb begins with a consonant, the distinc- 
tion between him and her would be as apparent in French as 
it is in English ; thus, they ate him would be ils le mangirentf 
but they ate her, ils la mangkrent, the le and la in these cases 
not being subject to elision. The learner will also observe 
that the English order of the words in such phrases is inverted 
in their French equivalents ; for, instead of saying, they assas- 
sinated Aim, we must say, they Aim assassinated, ils rassassi- 
uhent. We shall introduce into the exercise, under the head 
Composition, some English phrases, containing him, her, and 
it, to be turned into French, in order to familiarise the learner 
with the pronominal use of le and la. 
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XII. 

Mais les deux autres qui avai- But the two others who had 

eut con9u un semblable conceived a similar design 

dessein contre lui /'assas- against A/m, assassinated 

sin^rent a son retour. him on his return. 

It will be observed from the above sentence, that besides 
the pronoun le, there is another French word equivalent to the 
English pronoun himj and that this word is luL When in 
English the word him is the direct object of a transitive verb^ 
such as killed^ assassinated, ate; him is then rendered by le: but 
when him or her is preceded by a preposition^ then they must 
be rendered in French by luu In our text, the word contre^ 
against, is a preposition, and the word him following it, must in 
consequence be lui not le; in the same way, ofhim^ to him^ hy 
him^for him, must be rendered in French, de lui^ d lui, and pour 
lui, and so in all other cases where a preposition precedes, the 
word him has to be rendered by luL This double translation 
of the word him, is one of the difficulties to be encountered in 
writing French, but a little attention to the nature of the words 
will enable the learner to judge whether he should employ le 
or lui in translating him. 



XIII. 

II avait congu un semblable He had conceived a similar 
dessein. design. 

The letter c is pronounced in French exactly as it is in 
English^ that is, like s before e and i, and like h before a, o, 
and u. It happens, however, that in some French verbs c must 
have its hissing sound before the last-named vowels: when such 
IS the case, a little mark called a cedilla is placed under the c, 
as in the word conpi in the text; without the cedilla, this word 
would have to be pronounced Aon-kii; in writing this word, 
the learner must take care therefore not to omit the cedilla. 
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XIV. 

Aprte Favoir ta^ . • • After having killed him. 

In this phrase, the word ctvair is in the infinitiye mood^ and 
literally signifies to have. The English, after all their prepo- 
sitionSy except tOy are in the practice of employing the present 
participle ending in inff; but in French, all the prepositions 
except en goyem the infinitiye mood of the verb: thos we most 
say in French^ after to have, of to have, Jrom to have, fir to 
have, etc.; and not as in English, after having, ofhsmugj/irom 
having, fir having. This is a very marked peculiarity, and 
exhibits one of the most striking differences in the construction 
of the two languages; it would be very bad English to say fir 
to have, and it would be absolute nonsense to say in French fir 
having. In rendering therefore such English phrases, as — after 
having put poison in the meat, after having killed their com- 
panion, after having eaten the travellers, after having brought 
the poison, — the learner must bear in mind that the French 
construction is, aprh avoir mis du poison dans la viande, after 
to have put the poison in the meat; apris avoir tu^ leur cama- 
lade, after to have killed their companion ; apris avoir mange 
les voyageurs, after to have eaten the travellers ; apr^ avoir 
apporte le poison, after to have brought the poison; and so in 
all similar cases. 

XV. 

Trois voyageurs trouverent un Three travellers found a trea* 
tresor dans leur chemin,et sure on their way, ana 

dirent, nous avonsfiim. said, we are hungry. 

In the above sentence, the words wms avons faim are trans- 
lated literally we have hunger^ and this is the manner in which 
the English expression we are hwngry must be rendered into 
French. In the same way^ we were hungry would have to be 
rendered we had hunger. The English say^ I have a headache, 
and I have a cold, and it would only be according to the 
analogy of their own language to say^ I have hunger also; 
however, since it happens that this is not the case, the learner 
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mast bear in mind the difference in this respect between the 
construction of his own and the French language. The 
English phrases, he was hungry^ and they were hungry, will 
have to be rendered, 

II avait faim • ... He had hunger. 

lis ayaient faim . . . They had hunger. 

XVI. 

lis moururent taus deux . . . They both died. 

We have already said, cheminfaviantj that the English word 
both has no single equivalent in French, so that the notion of 
both has to be rendered in the latter language by a periphrasis. 
The word is most usually rendered by the phrase^ tous les 
deux, all the two; but occasionally the article les is dropped^ and 
the phrase assumes the form tous deux, all two, as we have it 
in our text. It is very likely that thet/ died all two may 
sound somewhat odd in the ears of an Englishman, but it is 
only because he has not been used to it. The phrase, they died 
all twoy is just as logical as they died all three, although the 
first appears very bad English^ and the second very good. We 
mention this because the learner generally, when he meets with 
a construction that he is not £Euniiiar with^ is very apt to suppose 
that there is some great mystery at the bottom of it, while in 
reality it exists in his own language, and is as simple in itself 
as the construction of any other assemblage of words: a little 
judgment exercised in the study of a language will dissipate a 
vast number of apparent difficulties of this nature. The learner 
has to bear in mind that the word both is to be rendered by all 
two, tous deux in French, or when a greater degree of exacti* 
tude is wanted, by all the two, tous les deux. 

In English, the word both may be put either before or after 
the verb; it would be as correct to say, they both died, as to 
say they died both. In French^ however, the adverb cannot be 
moved about in this way; there is only one way of arranging 
the words in a phrase like this^ that is by placing the adverb 
tous deux after the verb^ as in the text 
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ACCENTED LETTERS. 

The vowel e has altogether in French four sounds: in order 
to shew when it should be pronounced in one and when in 
another manner, little marks called accents are employed. The 
following table exhibits the various sounds of the «, together with 
the manner in which they are distinguished one from another. 

e with an acute accent thus 6, is pronounced like a in the 
English word mate. 

e with a grave accent thus ^, is pronounced like e in the 
English word best 

e with a circumflex accent thus S, is pronounced like e, but a 
little longer. 

e without an accent is called the e mute, and is generally silent; 
when pronounced it has the sound of ea in the English 
word eart/i. 

From this table the learner will observe that.when he meets 
with an e having an acute accent upon it thus ^, he must pro- 
nounce it like the a in the English words, make, cake^ bake; and 
when he meets with an e having the grave accent e, or the 
circumflex accent thus S, he must pronounce it like e in the 
English words press^ dress, mess. So far as the accented e's 
are concerned there is no difficulty, the 6 and the e may be 
considered as two distinct letters of the French alphabet, each 
having its own sound and characteristic properties, whilst the 
£ may be called a long £, and considered as such. We should 
now advise the learner to go over the sections of the text, and 
pronounce the accented e's according to the foregoing directions 
without paying attention to the equivalents we have given 
of them in our verbal pronunciation, in this manner the habit 
will be acquired of pronouncing the accented e correctly. We 
would also here strongly impress upon the observation of the 
learner the necessity of attention : he has been accustomed 
from his infancy to associate the letter e with a set of sounds, 
many of which are totally different from the French sounds of 
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the letter, he must therefore be mitchful lest his inherent 
notions mislead him in the pronunciation of the French e. 
The accented e's in French have only the sounds we have 
described; these must always be given them^ otherwise the 
word in which they occur will be rendered unintelligible^ and 
the sense or meaning of the speaker, consequently, totally 
obscured. 

The e mute, as its name implies^ so far as pronunciation is 
concerned, is a nonentity; it is a mere orthographic sign, not 
an absolute letter. There are some cases^ however, in which 
it may be pronounced. The phrase, il se Macha, occurring in 
our text, may be pronounced eels d^tacha, suppressing entirely 
the unaccented e, or the little word se may be pronounced 
distinctly, giving the e the shut sound of ea of the English 
word earthy as already stated. The pronunciation of the e mute 
is therefore quite arbitrary, depending entirely upon the taste 
or the style of the speaker. This unaccented e has given rise 
to much learned disquisition amongst writers of French gram- 
mars; they have contrived to discover in this simple matter 
the most insuperable difficulties, and the greatest possible 
amount of doubt and dubity. These perplexities are not said 
to consist in explaining the sound itself; that we have given is 
sufficiently precise, but in knowing when to pronounce the 
letter, and when to leave it entirely silent: one Frenchman,* 
who has written two very respectable duodecimo volumes to 
enlighten the English on this knotty point, after quoting a 
dozen pages of illustrations, says, ^' All these examples show, 
rather than solve the difficulty; but it is impossible to give 
certain and invariable rules by which foreigners may be able 
to make so many nice distinctions, which depend greatly on 
the JUDGMENT of the speaker or reader, and are not always 
( jy. never) attended to by the natives themselves.'' Had this 
writer limited his treatise to this one passage, we conceive he 
would have acted wisely, for in this single sentence he has 
said all that need be said on the subject. The pronunciation 
of the e mute is admissible in an elevated style, but its pro- 
nunciation in colloquial intercourse would only be tolerated 

♦ Duvergers' Treatise on the French Pronunciation, Part I. 
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COMPOSITION. 



No, they assassinated the tra* 
vellers after having killed 
their companion. 

Where did they assassinate 
their companion ? 

They assassinated him on the 
road. 

Whom did they assassinate on 
the road? 

They assassinated the masters 
of the treasure, the three 
travellers, and also their 
two companions. 

They ate. 

What did they eat? 

They ate the treasure. 

After havingr eaten the trea- 
sure, what did they eat? 

They ate the meat. 

After having eaten that, what 
did they eat ? 

They ate their companion. 

After having eaten the trea- 
sure, the meat^ and their 
companion, what did they 
eat? 

They ate two other com- 
panions. 

Why did they eat their com- 
panions? 

They were hungry. 

After Iiavine eaten all their 
companions, what did 
they eat? 

They ate each other (se). 

They died. 

Did all the three travellers die? 

Yes, all the travellers died. 

Did the masters of the trea- 
sure die also? 

Yes, they both died. 

When did the two travellers 
die? 

After having killed and eaten 
their companion. 



Where did the travellers die ? 

Two died at Paris, the other 
three died on the road. 

During the absence of their 
comrade, the travellers 
ate each other. 

After having killed some and 
poisoned others, the two 
travellers remained mas- 
ters of the meat; but 
after having eaten it, they 
both died. 

The masters of the treasure 
assassinated, and ate their 
companion, but they both 
died also. 

During the absence of their 
companion, the two others 
had eaten the treasure. 

Whilst the two travellers 
remained masters of the 
treasure, they had where- 
withal to eat; but after 
having killed their com- 
panion, they both died 
of hunger^ 

One of the travellers, during 
the absence of the other 
two, had conceived the 
design of eating the trea- 
sure, but the two others 
on their return assassi- 
nated him. 

After having killed their com- 
panion, the two others 
ate some poisoned meat 
as a refreshment 

The poison killed one of the 
travellers, the treasure 
killed all three. 

After having eaten the trea- 
sure, the meat, and their 
companion, the three tra- 
vellers died of hunger. 
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READING. 

REPETITION. 

Il avait. II avait un tresor. Avait-il un tresor? 
Qui avait un tr^or; lis avaient. Qu'avaient-ils ? 
lis avaient un camarade, Avaient-ils la viande? lis 
avaient la viande, deux tresors, et trois intentions. 
Avaient ils trois desseins? Non, mais ils avaient 
trois camarades. Qui avait trois camarades? Le 
voyageur qui avait les deux intentions. Qui avait 
le tresor? Les deux autres voyageurs. Quand ils 
avaient le tresor avaient-ils aussi leur camarade? 
Non, ils I'avaient empoisonne. Apr^s que les deux 
autres eurent empoisonn^ leur camarade, qu'avaient^ 
ils? Ils avaient le tresor et la viande, mais leur 
camarade Tavait empoisonn^e. Quand, leur cama- 
rade avait-il empoisonn6 la viande? II avait 
empoisonn^ la viande pendant Tabsence de ses 
camarades. Qui avait con^u un dessein ? Un des 
voyageurs. Contre qui avait-il conipu un dessein? 
Contre les maitres du tresor. Apr^s avoir con ^u son 
dessein Tex^cuta-t-il ? Oui, il ex^uta son dessein. 
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Les maltres du tr^sor avaient-ils aussi con^u un des- 
sein? Oui, ils avaient con^u un dessein centre le tresor 
et deux autres centre leurs camarades. Qui avait 
faim ? Un des voyageurs. Avait-il de quoi manger ? 
Ses deux camarades avaient-ils faim ? Oui, mais ils 
avaient de quoi manger. Qu'avaient les deux voya- 
geurs a manger ? lis avaient k manger le tresor, de 
la viande empoisonn^e, et un camarade. Oil demeu- 
r^rent les trois voyageurs ? Ils demeurerent k Paris. 
Quand les maltres du tresor demeur^rent-ils a Paris? 
lis demeurferent k Paris apr^s avoir tue leur cama- 
rade. Qui, les trois voyageurs assassin^rent-ils ? lis 
assassin^rent deux voyageurs et leur camarade. Pour- 
quoi assassinerent-ils leur camarade? Afin d 'avoir 
son tr6sor. Aprfes avoir tue leur camarade qui assas- 
sin^rent-ils? lis assassinerent deux autres voyageurs. 
Assassin^rent-ils leur camarade apres avoir tu^ les 
voyageurs? Non, ils assassinerent les voyageurs 
apr^s avoir tu6 leur camarade. Oil assassin^rent-ils 
leur camarade? Ils I'assassinerent dans le chemin. 
Qui assassin^rent-ils dans le chemin? lis assas- 
sinerent les maitres du tr6sor, les trois voyageurs, et 
aussi leurs deux camarades. 

lis mang^rent. Que mangerent-ils ? lis man- 
gerent le trdsor. Apres avoir mange le tresor, que 
mang^rent-ils ? Ils mang^rent la viande. Apr^s 
avoir mange cela, que mang^rent-ils ? Ils mangerent 
leur camarade. Apr^s avoir mang6 le tr6sor, la 
viande, et leur camarade, que mang^rent-ils ? Ils 
mangerent deux autres camarades. Pourquoi man* 
g^rent-ils leurs camarades ? lis avaient faim. Apr^s 
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avoir mange tous leurs camaradeSy que mang^rent-ils? 
Us se mang^rent. lis moururent. Les voyageurs 
moururent-ils tous les trois ? Oui, tous les voyageurs 
moururent. Les maitres du tresor moururent-ils 
aussi? Oui, lis moururent tous les deux. Quand 
les deux voyageurs moururent*il8 ? Apr^s avoir tu6 
et mang6 leur camarade. Oii moururent les voy- 
ageurs? Deux moururent k Paris, les trois autres 
dans le chemin. Pendant I'absence de leur cama- 
rade, les voyageurs se mang^reut les uns les autres. 
Apres avoir tu6 les uns et empoisonn6 les autres, les 
voyageurs demeur^rent maitres de la viande, mais 
apr^s I'avoir mange ils moururent tous. Les mattres 
du tr^or assassin^rent et mang^rent leur camarade, 
mais tous les deux moururent aussi. Pendant Tab- 
sence de leur camarade les deux autres avaient mang^ 
le tresor. Pendant que les deux voyageurs demeu- 
r^rent maitres du tresor ils avaient de quoi manger, 
mais apr^s avoir tue leur camarade ils moururent 
de faim tous les deux. Un des voyageurs pendant 
rabsence des deux autres avait con^u le dessein de 
manger le tr6sor, mais les deux autres a leur retour 
I'assassin^rent. Apr^s avoir tu^ leur camarade, les 
deux autres mang^rent pour repas de la viande 
empoisonn6e. Le poison avait tue un des voyageurs, 
le trAsor avait tu6 les trois. Aprfts avoir maiig^ le 
tr6sor, la viande, et leur camarade, les trois voyageurs 
moururent de faim. 
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CONTINUATION OF TEXT. 

Un philosophe passant par cet endroit-lk, dit: voil^, 
quel est le monde! Voyez de quelle mani^re il a 
trait6 ces trois personnes. Malheur k celui qui lui 
demande des richesses. 



In order that the learner may read the above, we shall, as in 
the case of the former portions of the text, proceed to give the 
pronunciation of the present section. 

Un philosophe passant par cet endroit-U, dit: 

Un fee-lo-sof pas-on par set en-drwa la, dee: 

voila, quel est le monde! Voyez de quelle maniere 

wa-la, kel ai,^l mond! Voyai^^d kel man-ydr 

il a traits ces trois personnes. Malheur cL celui 
eel a trai-t6 sd trwa per-son. Mal-ear* a^^s-lftee 

qui lui demande des richesses. 

kee liiee ^^ d-motid dd ree-sh^s. 

To read the above correctly, the learner must continue to 
bear in mind what has been said in the first lesson about the 
nasal sound, which we continue to distinguish by italics, as also 
what was said of the vowel u in the second lesson, and finally, 
the pronunciation of the accented ^s given in the third lesson. 
We would again urge the necessity of the learner sustaining 
his attention on these particular points; this is essential to an 
exact comprehension of the pronunciation of the words of 
the text, and consequently, on this depends the chief advan- 
tage the learner can hope to obtain from our lessons. The 
words of our text are not numerous, but they will serve as a 
key to the entire system of French pronunciation. The 
principles we shall lay down for the guidance of the learner in 
their pronunciation, if well fixed upon his memory, will enable 
him to pronounce, with a very few exceptions, every word in 
the language correcdy. 

* For the pronunciation of the eti^ see article Pronunciation, page 61. 
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Un philosophe 

A philosopher passing 

voilsl, quel est le monde! 

See there, what is the world ! 



TRANSLATION. 

passant par cet endroit-R dit: 



by that place there, laid: 
Voyez de quelle manidre 



See of what 



manner 



il a traits ces trois personnes. 

it has treated these three persons. 

qui lui demande des richesses. 
who at it asks of the riches. 



Malheur k oeloi 

Woe to him 



VOCABULARY. 

The present portion of text consists of thirty-one words, ten 
of which have already been seen; and the five words philosaphey 
maniire, passant, personnes^ and richessesj are nearly the same 
in form with their English equivalents. This vocabulary will 
therefore only consist of seventeen words. 

by 
(this 
(that 



Par 
cet 



endroit 

la . 

voil^ • 

quelle) 
quel J 
est 
le monde 

voyez 

a . • 
traits 

ces 

malheur 
celui . 



demande 



des 



place 

there 
/ see there 
I behold 

what 

is 

the world 
jsee 
I look 

has 

treated 
r these 
(those 

{woe 
misfortune 
/he 
Ihim 

iask 
asks 
want 
wants 
of the 
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CONVERSATION. 

The following new words will be introduced into this exercise : 



Mesdames, 

Ponrquoi, 
Parceque, 

Combien, 



Ladies, pronounced midam. 



Quelquefois^ . 
Au, . . • 

Etait, , . . 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



s. 

poor^kwa, 

pars-ky. 

ham-be^EV. 

hdk'Jioa, 

o. 

Stat. 



. it or that^ 
. v>hy, 
. because, 

{how muchA 
how many J 

. sometimes^ 

• to the ox at the „ 

was, „ 

In the reading exercise we have given eas the pronunciation 
of the word est, is. Above, we see that the little word ce, it, 
when denuded of its e mute has the sound of s; the learner 
will observe from this, that est-ce, is it, should be pronounced 
is, and for the same reasons that qu'est-ce? what is it? should 
be pronounced kes. It may not be out of place to notice here 
a peculiar manner of putting in French the question, What is 
that? The learner is already aware that << what is that" should 
be rendered by qiCest celaf but though ^^qu'est cela" is very 
commonly used, the form most employed is qui^est-ce que c^est 
que cela ? This phrase translated literally gives in English, 
What is it that that is that that? Such a multitude of thats 
looks like a very prosy way of saying What is that? If how- 
ever the learner has borne in mind the pronunciation we have 
given of the individual words composing qu^est-^e que c'est que 
cela ? he will find the whole an^ount to hesk-seh-^; the French 
interrogation in reality not requiring more time in its enun- 
ciation than the English what is that. 

Qu'est-ce que dit an philo- Lephilosophedit^^'voil&^quel 
sophe? est le monde! Voyez de 

quelle mani^re il a traite 

ces trois personnes." 

Ou dit-il cela? Dans le chemm. 

Quand le dit-il ? • ... En passant d Pendroit ou 

moururent les trois voya- 

geurs. 
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Est-ce que le philosophe d]% 
**voila, les trois voya- 
geurs?" 

Est-ce qu'il dit, ^'voila, ces 
trois personnes?" 

Qui le monde a-t-il traits ? . 
Qui est-ce qui a traits trois 

personnes? 
Comment le mondea-t^il traite 

trois personnes ? 
Combien de personnes le 

monde a-t-il traite ? 
Quelles trois personnes le 

monde a-t-il traits d'une 

maniere? 
Quels trois voyageurs? . . 



Pourquoi le monde a-t-il traits 
ces trois voyageurs d'une 
maniere ? 

Qu'est-ee que c'est qu'un 
malheur d'apr^ le philo- 
sophe ? 

Qui est-ce qui dit: malheur a 
celui qui demande des 
richesses au monde? 

Pourquoi dit-il cela? . • . 

Le philosophe dit-il : malheur 
a celui qui a des richesses? 

Le philosophe dit-il que c'est 
un malheur d 'avoir des 
richesses ? 

Pourquoi est-ce un malheur 
que de demander des 
richesses ? 

Est-ce que le philosophe de- 
mande des richesses au 
monde ? 

Comment est-ce un malheur? 



Non^ mesdames. 



Non, mesdames, mais il dit, 
** voila, de quelle maniere 
le monde a traits ces 
trois personnes." 

Trois personnes. 

Le monde. 

D'une maniere. 

II a traite trois personnes. 

Les trois voyageurs. 



Les voyageurs qui trouv^rent 
un tr^sor dans leur che- 
min. 

Parce qu'ils lui avaient de- 
mande des richesses. 

C'est un malheur de demander 
des richesses au monde. 



Un philosophe. 



Parce qu'il etait philosophe. 
Non, mesdames. 

Non, mais il dit: que c'est uu 
malheur de les demander 
au monde. 

Parceque le philosophe le dit. 



Non^ mesdames^ il dit: que 
c'est un malheur de les 
demander. 

Voyez les trois voyageurs ils 
moururent apres avoir 
demand^ des richesses. 
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Est-ce que les yoyag^ura de- 
mand^rent des richesses 
ao monde? 

Etait-ce k fin d'avoir ses 
richesses qa'ib assassi- 
o&rent leur camarade ? 



Est-ce que toates les per^ 
sonnes qui demandent 
des richesses au monde 
jnearent? 



De quelle maniere le monde 
a*t*il traits les trois voy- 
ageors? 

Qui est-ce qui dit cela? 

A qui dit^il cela? 

Etait-il k Paris quand il dit 
celaf 



Non, mais afin de les avoir 
ils assassin^rent leur ca- 
marade. 

Oui mesdames; et leur ca- 
marade, afin d'avoir le 
tr6sor a lui seul, mit du 
poison dans la viande 
qu'il ayait apport^ pour 
mangcT* 

Non mecKlames; mais quand 
ils assassinent leurs cama- 
rades afin d'avoir leurs 
richesses, ils meurent 
quelquefois, — yoyez de 
quelle maniere le monde 
a traits les trois yoyageurs. 

II les a trait6 de maniere qu'ils 
moururent tons les trois. 

Un philosophe. 
A tout le monde. 
Non, il £tait a Pendroit oi^ 
moururent les yoyageurs. 
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Malheur a celui qui lui de- Woe to him, who asks it for 
mande de richesses. riches. 

We haye stated elsewhere, that the English pronouns Aim, 
Aer, and iV, when the direct objects of a transitiye yerb, are 
rendered in French by k or la placed before the yerb by 
which they are goyerned; as 

They ate Aim lis fe mangdrent 

They ate her lis £i mangSrent. 

We haye also stated that when the pronouns Aim, Aer, and il, 
are in English preceded by to, at^ or any other preposition, 
they are to be rendered in French by Act, as 

The trayellers had conceiyed Les yoyageurs ayaient confu 

a design qgainst him. un dessein eontre lui. 

He said into himself . . . II dit m lui-m6me. 
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In the sentence we have quoted at the head of this article, 
there is an apparent exception to the latter rule, since we have 
the word him rendered by &i, even although no preposition 
precedes the him in the English sentence* This arises from 
the mutability of the English language: it would be quite as 
g^ood English to say, in speaking of the world, *< miserable is 
he who asks at it for riches,^' as to say, << miserable is he who 
asks it for riches," only the English usually dispense with the 
preposition at in such cases, and hence the apparent departure 
firom the rule we have given. Although the English can in 
this way say *^who asks it, or who asks at it,^' indiscriminately, 
the French language is not susceptible of any varickble property 
of this kind: the preposition d, to or at^ must under such cir- 
cumstances invariably follow the verb demander^ to ask; we 
cannot say in French, ** who asks it," the genius of the language 
requires us to say, ^* who asks at it." 

But we may be told that there is no d after the verb demande 
in the sentence we have quoted from the text: true, there is 
none in appearance; it will be observed, however, that lui 
precedes the verb demande: in such a position, lui has the sig- 
nification of d lui in any other — lui before a verb is precisely 
equivalent to d lui placed after one. And we have the sentence 
who asks it, or who asks at it, rendered by qui lui demande^ 
instead of ^t demande d lui, because it is more consonant with 
the structure of the language to express at it by placing lui 
before the verb, than by placing d lui after it. 

It is in matters of this kind that the judgment and observa- 
tion of the learner might be advantageously exercised; the 
difficulties of the language are often hid in minute verbal 
modifications. The property that little words like lui possess 
of assuming a variety of meanings from a change of position, 
is also a source of great embarrassment to beginners. A little 
exertion of the perceptive faculties will do more for the learner 
in overcoming difficulties of this nature than the explanations 
of all the masters in the United Kingdom, who nine cases in 
ten are totally ignorant of the animus of such detail, and con- 
sequently are incapable of supplying the place of intellect to 
thd student. 
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Tbe words of the English language are not in general sus- 
ceptible of a change of meaning from the change of position; 
but in French a word has often a very different signification 
in one set of words from that it has in another set. For 
instance, in the sentence — 

'^ Un d'eax se detacha et alia *^ One of them departed and 
dans rintention do leur went away in the inten- 

apporter de quoi faire un tion of bring in to them 

repas*/' wherewithal to make a 

meal :" 

the word &ur occurs before a verb, and in that position is 
to be rendered in English by to them; but in the following 
sentence — 



a 



Trois voyageurs trouv^rent *' Three travellers found a 
un tresor dans leur che- treasure on their way:" 

minf 

the word kttr occurs before the noun chemin, and in that 
position has no longer the meaning of to them, but must be 
rendered in English by ffieir. In beginning to read French, 
attention to points like these is of g^eat importance: the exact 
value of the little words being known, the sense of a passage 
will always be clear; but until this is the case, the meaning of 
an author will ever appear obscure. 

The sentence we have cited from our text illustrates two 
points to be noticed in writing French: first, that the verb 
demandeTj to asky requires the preposition a, to or at, after it; 
and secondly, that to or at him^ her, or it^ are rendered in 
French by placing the single word lui before a verb. 

In the same sentence we observe the word lui^ him^ rendered 
by celui after a preposition as well as lui; the little particle ce 
prefixed to the /ui, is equivalent to the English word tliat; 
celtii, therefore, when reduced to its primeval elements, is equi- 
valent to that hinij the ce being obviously, in this instance, 
appended to the lui merely for the sake of emphasis or euphony; 
but be this as it may, celui must always be used under similar 
circumstances. 
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XVIIL 

Un philosopbe passant par cet A philosopher passing by that 
endroit^la. place. 

We have already spoken fully of the various significations 
of the little words le and la : we have said, that when le or la 
occur before a noun, they are to be rendered in English by 
the; as 

Nous avons le tresor . . We have the treasure. 
Nous avons la viande . . We have the meat. 

But when they occur before a verb, le and la are pronouns* 
and have to be rendered in English by hinh her^ or it. 

Ih la mangerent .... They ate her or it. 
lis le mangerent .... They ate him or it. 

It will be observed from the phrase we have quoted above 
from the text, that the word la has also to be rendered in 
English by the adverb there. When, however, this is the 
case, the a of the la is always marked with a g^ave accent, 
thus — Idf as we see in the text; there cannot, therefore, be 
any difficulty when la has the meaning there^ since so visible 
a sign is used to point it out. 

It may be asked, what business has the word there in the 
sentence under consideration? This is another matter, and 
merits a little explanation. The English have the two little 
demonstrative words this and that — this expressing an object 
spoken of to be near, and that expressing the object spoken of 
to be distant. The French have only the little particle a to 
express both these relative positions of an object, and are 
consequently obliged to use some other word along with it to 
indicate more exactly the position of the object. The words 
used for this purpose are ct, here^ and 7(2, there. In order to 
express the English words this and that, the French are obliged 
to proceed in the following manner: 

This world. . . ce monde-ci . . this here world. 
That treasure . ce tr^sor-la . . that there treasure. 
This philosopher, ce philosophe-ci . this here philosopher. 
That place . . cet cndroit-la . that there place. 
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The English occasionally employ a similar oonstraction; for 
instance, in the phrases '^down that 'ere street," ^^up that 'ere 
stair,'' but we presume such phrases are exotics, as the word 
*ere or there is superfluous in such cases, the word this or that 
expressing precisely enough the relative position of the objects 
indicated. In French, however, it is necessary to say, *<that 
there place," or rather, '< that place there/' and to employ the 
adverb there in all cases where the object spoken of is not 
present to the speaker; as otherwise, the ce would not, if 
employed alone, indicate with a sufficient degree of clearness 
the object spoken of* 

It will be observed by the learner, that the adverb /d, when 
employed in this way, is joined by a hyphen to the noun that 
precedes it, and abo that ce is used before a word beginning 
with a consonant, and cet before words beginning with a vowel. 

XIX. 

lis avaitfft^ They had. 

II avai^ He had. 

The syllable ent at the end of verbs is never pronounced; 
it follows, that the word avatent, given above, should be pro- 
nounced as if written av-au We may also observe here, that 
final consonants are generally silent in French; so that the 
word avaitf given above, should also be pronounced as if 
written av^i. The two words avait and avaienty consequently, 
though differing in spelling, are pronounced exactly alike. 
The learner must, however, be careful always to write in the 
plural avaienty and in the singular avait. 






lis avaient un tresor • They had a treasure. 
II avait un tresor • . He had a treasure. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

In the English language two vowels are occasionally used to 
represent a particular sound. The vowels ou^ for instance, in 
the word home, represent a sound that neither the o nor the u 
resemble when pronounced individually. The same is the case 
in French : two vowels are used to represent some one particular 
sound of the language; and when two vowels are so employed, 
they are usually though improperly called diphthongs. There 
are in French altogether five diphthongs, representing five 
distinct sounds of the language^ of which the following is a 
table exhibiting the sounds they represent. 

oi is pronounced like wa in the English word wall, 
ai ,^ ai ,^ „ laid, 

au „ „ „ go. 

ou „ 00 ,j „ good, 

eu „ eu yy „ giiest.* 

The only one of these diphthongs that requires a special 
notice is the eu. This diphthong is very much used in French, 
and most Frenchmen pronounce it precisely as the English do 
the eu in their word guest The natives of Paris, however^ give 
the eu a deeper inflection, somewhat approaching to a in the 
English word bath. Natives of London^ in their pronunciation 
of such words as birth, mirths give the ir a sound that is an 
exact counterpart to the Parisian inflection of the French eu, 
so that they have only to transfer this sound to the French eu, 
in order to pronounce that diphthong in absolute perfection. 
Those amongst our students unacquainted with this local 
inflection of ir, must use the sound of eu in the word guest, 
which, though not the most elegant^ is nevertheless the most 
common pronunciation of the diphthong. 

The learner should now go over the words of the text^ and 
pronounce the diphthongs in the manner pointed out in the 
table; by doing this carefully and attentively, he will make him* 

* In all other combinations of vowels besides these, each vowel has its 
own individual sound. 
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self familiar with the sounds and value of the combined vowels. 
When he has accomplished this, he will have gained an important 
point in his progress towards acqairing the French pronuncia- 
tion ; we say an important point, because the sounds of the five 
diphthongs may almost be said to constitute the language. 

We would here guard the student against allowing the 
peculiarities of his own language to mislead and retard him 
in the study of French. In English, diphthongs are employed 
to represent single sounds as well as in French; but the 
sound represented by a diphthong in the one language is 
in most cases totally different from the sound it represents in 
the other. Unless therefore the learner be exceedingly careful 
at the outset, he will naturally give the English sound to the 
French diphthong, and the result will be a bad pronunciation 
of the latter. The English student of French must also guard 
himself against the unfixed notions as to the value of letters he 
has imbibed with his mother tongue. An English diphthong, 
like the chamelion, has the property of change, varying its sound 
to suit the convenience of the word in which it is used ; take 
for an example of this, au in the words 

Cousin, court, could, count. 
In. each of these four words the ou has a perfectly distinct 
sound. Such a melange cannot but superinduce a vague im- 
pression of the value of letters exceedingly pernicious in the 
study of spoken language. But having a variety of sounds is 
not the only noxious circumstance attendant on the English 
diphthongs — some of the sounds of one diphthong are occasion- 
ally given to another: the sound of ou in could is also possessed 
by the diphthong oo in good; the ou in court is claimed by the 
oa in coarse; and the ou in count is enjoyed by the ow in cow- 
herd. It is a favourite theme with writers of English grammars 
to say, that an Englishman should be well grounded in his own, 
before he studies another language; we must observe that, if 
another language be grounded upon the discordant materials 
we have been now speaking of, it could not stand, it would 
soon be swallowed up in the perplexities of its foundation, and 
very probably " leave not a wreck behind." The mingling of 
the sounds peculiar both to the vowels and diphthongs of the 
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JSnglish language, destroys the relation that should subsist 
between its orthography and pronunciation, and must at the 
same time destroy the impression that such should exist 
Throughout the whole series of modern languages^ except the 
English, and perhaps the Chinese, there is an intimate con- 
nexion between the orthography and the pronunciation. We 
do not know much either of the language or of the literature 
of the Esquimaux ; but we know enough of both, to be aware 
that greater consistency reigns between their written and spoken 
language than there does in English. The learner therefore 
must endeavour to divest his mind of the views of language 
he has obtained from his mother tongue, and replace them by 
some more stable notions as to the relation between sound and 
letter. He must not suppose that because a vowel, or a com- 
bination of vowels, has three or four different sounds in his own 
language, that such is the case in any other. The sounds we 
have given of the five French diphthongs in the preceding 
table they always have, under all circumstances and in every 
position : in this particular the French pronunciation is not only 
fixed and immutable, but exceedingly clear and simple: nothing 
can be more easy than to pronounce the diphthongs correctly, 
and few points in the language are of more importance. 
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He has. 

What has he? 

Has he wherewithal to eat? 

Is he wealthy? 

Yes, he is rich. 

He has said. 

What has he said? 

Who said that? 

When did he say that? 

To whom did he say that? 

He said that to the philosopher. 

He is. 

Who is he? 

Is he a philosopher? 

No, he is a traveller. 

Where is he? 



Is he here? 

No, he is there. 

Where is the philosopher? 

The philosopher is at Paris. 

What is that person? 

He is a traveller. 

What is that other person ? 

It is the philosopher. 

He wants. 

What does he want? 

He wants wealth. 

Who is it that wants wealth? 

It is the philosopher. 

From whom does he want 

wealth? 
Why does he ask for riches? 
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Whatdoes that traveller want? 

He wants a place. 

What place does he want? 

He wants the place where the 
three travellers died. 

He wants also his companion. 

The person he wants is at 
Paris. 

That is a pity. 

Lookat that person goingalong 
there, that is apnilosopher. 

There is a traveller from Paris. 

Look at that place. 

There is a misfortune. 

Here is another. 

Here is a traveller. 

There is anotlier. 

This person is like that 

This philosopher is similar to 
that. 

What a pity ! 

What misfortunes I 

What wealth I 

What a philosopher* 

What a lot of travellers! 

What a crowd of people! 

What excessive politeness! 

What a place! 

There are riches! 

One of the travellers said to 
the other, we are hungry 
and must have something 
to eat, let one of us go 
and buy some meat. 

Is it a misfortune to be rich? 
said two travellers who 
died of hunger. 

A philosopher passing the 
place where the two tra- 
vellers were eating (man* 
geaient) their companion, 
said: there is a manner 
of making a meal ! 

The three travellers said that 
their two companions died 



after having poisoned a 
philosopher. 

We are unfortunate^ said two 
travellers who found a 
philosopher on their road. 

It is necessary to have some- 
thing to eat, said a phi- 
losopher, after having 
killed his comrade. 

We have something to eat, 
said the two travellers 
when they found the poi- 
soned meat. 

Now we are poisoned, said 
the two travellers, after 
having eaten the meat. 

How rich we are! said the 
three travellers when they 
found the treasure. 

We are hungry, said two 
persons when they ate 
their companion. 

We have a treasure, said two 
persons when they found 
a philosopher. 

What is wealth! said a pas* 
senger. There are three 
travellers who found a 
treasure, and afterwards 
died of hunger. 

The world treated the three 
travellers in such a man- 
ner that they all died. 

There is a way of going to 
work said a philosopher, 
when the traveller put 

Eoison in the meat he had 
rought to eat. 
We must eat, said the two 
travellers when they ate 
their companion. 
Here we are masters of the 
treasure! said the two 
travellers after having 
killed their companion. 
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LESSON FIFTH. 



READiNQ. 

REPETITION. 

II a. Qu'a-t-il ? A-t-il de quoi manger ? A-t-il 
des richesses? Oui^ il a des richesses. II a dit. 
Qu'a-t-il dit? Qui a dit cela? Quand a-t-il dit 
cela ? A qui a-t-il dit cela ? II a dit cela au 
philosophe ? II est. Qui est-il ? £st-il philosophe ? 
Nod, il est voyageur. Ou est-il? Est-ildans cet 
endroit-ci? Non, il est dans cet endroit-R. OA 
est Monsieur le philosophe ? Monsieur le philosophe 
est k Paris. Quelle est cette personne-lk? C'estun 
voyageur. Quelle est cette autre personne? C'est 
le philosophe. II demande. Que demande-t-il ? II 
demande des richesses ? Qui est*ce qui demande des 
richesses? C'est le philosophe. A qui demande-t-il 
des richesses ? Pourquoi demande-t-il des richesses? 
Que demande ce voyageur-lk? II demande un endroit. 
Quel endroit demande-t-il? II demande Tendroit 
ou moururent les trois voyageurs. II demande aussi 
son camarade.. La personne qu'il demande est a 
Paris. Voili un malheur. Voyez cette personne 
passant par Ik, c'est un philosophe. Voil^ un 
voyageur de Paris. Voyez cet endroit-lk. Voilk 
un malheur. Voici un autre malheur. Voici un 
voyageur. Voilk un autre voyageur. Cette per^ 
sonne-R est semblable a cette personne-ci. Ce 
philosophe- ci est semblable k celui-lk. Quel 
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malheur ! Que de malheurs ! Quelles richesses ! 
Quel philosophe ! Que de voyageurs ! Que de 
monde ! Que de mani^res ! Quel endroit ! Voila 
des richesses ! Un des voyageurs dit k I'autre : nous 
avons faim, et il faut avoir de quoi manger, qu'un 
de nous aille acheter de la viande. 

Est-ce un malheur d 'avoir des richesses? dirent deux 
voyageurs qui moururent de faim. Un philosophe, 
passant a I'endroit ou les deux voyageurs mangeaient 
leur camarade, dit voila une mani^re defaire un repas. 
Les trois voyageurs dirent que leurs deux camarades 
moururent apr^s avoir empoisonne un philosophe. 
Nous avons du malheur dirent deux voyageurs qui 
trouv^rent un philosophe dans leur chemin. II faut 
avoir de quoi manger dit un philosophe apr^s avoir 
tue son camarade. Nous avons de quoi manger 
dirent les deux voyageurs quand ils trouv^rent la 
viande empoisonnee. Nous voila empoisonnes ! 
dirent les deux voyageurs apr^s avoir mange la 
viande. Que de richesses nous avons ! dirent les 
trois voyageurs quand ils trouv^rent le tresor. Nous 
avons faim, dirent deux personnes quand ils mang^- 
rent leur camarades. Nous avons un tresor, dirent 
deux personnes quand ils trouv^rent un philosophe. 
Qu'est-ce que les richesses? dit un passant, voila 
trois voyageurs qui trouverent un tresor et moururent 
de faim apr^s. Le monde a traite les trois voyageurs 
de mani^re qu'ils moururent tons les trois. Voilk 
une maniere de faire dit un philosophe quand le 
voyageur mit du poison dans la viande qu'il avait 
apportee a manger. II faut manger, dirent les deux 
voyageurs quand ils mang^rent leur camarade. 
Nous voilk maitres du tresor ! dirent les deux 
voyageurs apr^s avoir tue leur camarade. 
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READING. 

TEXT, 

Instead of giving a fresh portion of test, we shall make what 
we have already given the subject of the present lesson. A 
few words well known, and a few leading principles thoroughly 
understood and firmly established on the memory, will be of 
more use to the learner than a vagrant notion of twenty times 
the number. The following is the text constituting the 
preceding lessons, united under one head, and with which 
the learner ought now to be quite as familiar as with his 
paternoster. 

LES VOYAGEURS AVI DBS. 

Trois voyageurs trouv^rent un tresor dans leur 
chemin, et dirent, *^ nous avons faim, qu'un de nous 
aille acheter de quoi manger," un d'eux se detacha 
et alia dans rintention de leur apporter de quoi faire 
un repas. 

Mais chemin faisant, il dit en lui-meme, il faut que 
j'empoisonne la viande afin que mes deux camaradea 
meurent en la mangeant, et que je jouisse du tresor 
moi seul. II executa son dessein, et mit du poison 
dans ce qu'il avait apportd a manger. 

Mais les deux autres qui avaient con^u un sem- 
blable dessein contre lui pendant son absence, Tassas- 
sinerent k son retour, et demeur^rent les maitres du 
tr6sor. Apres I'avoir tue ils mangerent de la viande 
empoisonnee et moururent aussi tons deux. 

Un philosophe passant par cet endroit-lk, dit, voilk, 

quel est le monde ! Voyez de quelle mani^re il a 

trait6 ces trois personnes. Malheur a celui qui lui 

demande des richesses. 

f2 
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CONVERSATION. 

In addition to the words already introdaced ander this head, 
we shall in the present colloquial exercise make use of the 
following new ones. 

Mesdemoiselles, young ladies^ pronounced med-ma-zei. 
Y merey „ e 

{of Uy or of themy^ 
about it or about > ,» eng 

themy J 

On one „ ong 

From the translation we have already given in the text, of 
the word dUy the learner will be aware that on dit is word for 
word one says, but in translating a sentence he should not rest 
satisfied with a mere literal translation of the words, he should 
see whether some other English expression will not bring out 
the sense of the context with greater clearness. The sentence 
on dit is very much used in French, and the literal translation 
one says is scarcely English ; some other kind of phraseology 
must therefore be employed in English in cases where on dit 
is employed in French, and it is the business of the learner to 
find these out The other words of the phrase will generally 
suggest how on dit should be translated. The expressions 
they say, people sayy it is said, will be frequently found the 
actual English equivalents for on dit. In the same way the 
learner will be aware that the phrase on avait apporti de la 
viandey is word for word one had brought of the meaty but a 
moderate exertion of intelligence will suggest '' some meat 
had been brought,'^ as the English translation of this phrase. 
When the words of a sentence are knovm, the learner should 
exercise his ingenuity in supplying the English for the French 
construction; by this means facility and accuracy in translation 
will eventually be acquired. We shall introduce abundantly 
the pronoun on in the following colloquy, in order to familiarise 
the learner with the use of the word, and habituate him to rely 
upon his ovm judgment in making English of an expression 
wherein it occurs. 
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The foregoing remarks are also applicable to the pronoun 
y, there ; and to en, of them, or, of it ; both of which are of 
very common occurrence in French. The word en has already 
appeared in the text, but in that case it is equivalent to the 
English word in. En has two perfectly distinct significations ; 
in one case it is a form of the Latin preposition tn, and in the 
other is a contraction of the Latin word inde : in the first case 
it is equivalent to the English preposition in, and in the 
second it is a pronoun, and will have to be rendered by 
one or other of the expressions we have pointed out. The 
intelligent learner will always be able to judge by the words 
of the context whether en is a preposition or a pronoun, and it 
will be necessary for him to pay attention to this distinction in 
translating the word. We have said that y is equivalent to 
the English word there. The y is used exactly as the word 
therei in all cases where there indicates a place, with this 
difference, that y is always placed before a verb, whereas there 
is usually placed after one. Besides the common use of the y^ 
in such phrases as il y ilaity he was there^ an idiomatic use is 
made of the word, that requires to be noticed here. The 
French, to signify what is meant in English by the expression 
there was^ say, it there had, il y avait ; and in asking such a 
question as, was there so and so ? say there had it so and so ? 
y avait-^il so and so ? This idiomatic construction will have to 
be borne in mind in going over the following exercise. The 
words, y, en, and on, being much employed in French, it is 
necessary that their use and value be well understood. We 
have introduced them abundantly in our present colloquial 
exercise, because the subject of conversation being known, 
and all the other words, the learner will very easily find out 
the meaning of these three, and thus he will be able to detect 
for himself the principle that determines their use. A careful 
observation of the application we shall make of the en's, y's, 
and on's, will greatly facilitate the learner in reading a French 
author, and will pave the way to a clear perception of the 
genius of the language. 
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Dit^on que les trois voyageurs 
mourarent & Paris ? 

Dit-on qu'ils assassinerent un 
philosophe ? 

Dit-on qu'ils avaient empoi- 
sonn^ leur camarade? 

Les voyageurs mang^rent-ils 
de la viande empoison- 
n^e? 

Enf moururent-ils ? 

Qu'en dit un philosophe ? • . 

Que trouvdrent les trois voya- 
geurs dans le chemin ? 
Qu'en dit Tun d'eux ? . . . 

Combien des voyageurs y 
avait-il en chemin ? 

Y avait-il d^autres personnes ? 

Y avait-il un tr^sor dans le 

chemin ? 

Y avait-il de qnoi manger dans 

le chemin? 

Y avait-il de la viande dans 

ce qu^on avait apport^ ? 
Dans quoiy avait-il du poison? 



De quoi mangerent les voya- 
geurs? 

Y avait-il du poison dans ce 

qu'ils avaient mang^ ? 
Ou dit-on qu'ils demeurdrent ? 

Y trouv^rent-ils de quoi man- 

ger? 

Y trouv^rent-ils un camarade ? 
Qu'y trouverent-ils .... 



Non, Mesdemoisellesy* on dit 

q*ils moururent dans le 

chemin. 
Non^ Mesdemoiselles, mais on 

dit qu'ils assassindrent 

leur camarade. 
Non, Mesdemoiselles. 

Oui, ils en mangerent. 



Oui, ils en moururent. 

II dit, voila comment le monde 

a traits ees personnes 
lis y trouvdrent un tresor. 

II dit^ il faut que j'en jouisse 

seul. 
Trois. 

II y avait aussi un philosophe. 
Oui, il y en avait un. 

Non, mais on en avait apport^. 

Oui,il yen avait. 

II y en avait dans la viande 
qu'un de voyageurs avait 
apportee pour manger. 

lis mangerent de la viande. 

Oui, il y en avait. 

On dit qu'ils demeurerent 

dans le chemin. 
Non, Mesdemoiselles. 

Non, Mesdemoiselles. 
lis y trouvfirent un tresor. 



* In addressing young ladies the compliment Mesdemoisellei is always 
employed in French. 

t It will he observed that en will be here better translated by m conu- 
quencB if that, than by its simple equivalent of it. 
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Qu'y dirent-ils ? 



Qai y assassin^rent-ils? . . 

Qu'y mangerent-ils ? . • . 
Dit-on qu'ils y moururent? . 
Dit-on qu'ils moururent de 
faim? 



Qu'avaient les trois voyageurs 

en chemin? 
Qu'en dirent-ils? . . 

S'en d^tacba-t-il un dans cette 
intention ? 

Alla-t*il acheter de la viande? 

Dit-on qu'il avait apport^ de 
la viande? 

Avait-il du poison ? 

Mit-il du poison dans la vi- 
ande? 

Pourquoi? 

Combien de camarades avait- 
il? 

Avait-on empoisonne les trois 
voyageurs? 

Avait-on un tr^sor? • • . 



AUa-t-on acheter de quoi man- 
ger? 

AUa-t-on acheter de la viande? 

Alla-t-on manger un philo- 
sophe? 

Alla-t-on k Paris? . • . . 

Dit-on que les trois voyageurs 
demeur^rent a Paris? 

Dit-on que les trois voyageurs 
mangerent un philosophe? 



lis dirent: nous avons faim, 
qu^un de nous aille ache- 
ter de quoi manger. 

lis y assassinerent un de leurs 
camarades. 

lis y mangerent de la viande* 

Oui, on dit cela. 

Non, il y en eut un de tue et 
les deux autres mouru- 
rent en mangeant de la 
viande empoisonn6e. 

lis avaient faim. 

lis dirent, qu'un de nous aille 
acheter de quoi manger. 
Oui, un d'eux se d^tacha. 

Oui, il alia en acheter. 

Ouiy on dit qu'il en avait 

apport^e. 
Oui, il en avait. 
Oui, il en mit. 

Afin que ses camarades mou- 
russent en la mangeant. 
II en avait deux. 

Non, MesdemoiselIes« 

Oui Mesdemoiselles, les trois 
voyageurs en trouv^rent 
un dans le chemin. 

Oui, on y* alia. 

Oui, on y alia. 

Mais non, Mesdemoiselles. 

Non, Mesdemoiselles. 
Non, Mesdemoiselles. 

Mais non, Mesdemoiselles. 



* It will be observed that y here has rather the signification of for that 
purpose, than its primitive signification there. 
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Que dit-on qu'ils mangdrent? 

Dit-on que le pbilosophe avait 
mis du poison dans la 
viande? 

Avait-on faim? 

Avait-on apport^ de quoi 

manger? 
Avait-on assassine un voya- 

geur? 

Avait-on tu^ un philosophe? . 
Comment le monde a-t-il traits 

les trois voyageurs? 
Qu'en dit un philosophe? . . 



En quel endroit dit-il cela ? . 

£x6cuta-t-on un dessein ? 

Quel dessein ex6cuta-t-il? 

Comment Pexecuta-t-il? . . 

En mangea-t-il lui-mSme? . 

Pendant son absence ou de- 

meurerent les deux autres? 

Quand il apporta la viande 

empoisonn^e qui en 

mangea? 
En moururent-ils ? .... 

Les trois voyageurs moururent- 
ils tous ? 

Ou moururent les trois voya- 
geurs? 



On dit que les voyageurs 
manglrent de la viande. 

Non, mais on dit qu'un de 
leurs camarades Tavait 
empoisonn^e. 

Oui^ les trois voyageurs avaient 
faim. 

Oui, le voyageur qui se de- 
tacha en avait apporta. 

Oui, les deux voyageurs avaient 
assassin^ un de leurs 
camarades. 

Non, Mesdemoiselles. 

De mani^re quails moururent 
tous les trois. 

II en dit, voilsL, quel est le 
monde ! voyez de quelle 
mani^re il a traite ces 
trois personnes. Mal- 
heur a celui qui lui 
demande des richesses. 

Dans Tendroit ou moururent 
les trois voyageurs. 

Qui, le voyageur avait ex6cut6 
son dessein. 

Le dessein d'assassiner ses 

camarades. 
II acbeta de la viande et y mit 

du poison. 
Nop, il apporta le tout a ses 

camarades. 
lis demeur^rent en chemin. 

Ses deux camarades. 



Qui, lis moururent apresiWoir 

mangde. 
Oui, ils'moururent tous. 

Dans I'endroit ou ils trou- 
v^rent le tr^sor. 
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XX. 

Trois voyageurs tTouvirent Three travellers found a 
UD tresor. treasure. 

lis diveTit They said. 

lis meurent They may die. 

lis I'assassinere;!^ . • . They assassinated him. 

lis demeurirent .... They remained 

lis mangeren^ They ate. 

lis mouTurent They died. 

It will be observed that these verbs are all of the third 
person plural, that they all end in ent; and if the learner has 
been attending to the pronunciation^ he will be aware that this 
ent is not pronounced in any of them. If we inquire whence 
comes this ent, and wherefore it is not pronounced, we must go 
back a century or two in the history of the language in order 
4o find the cause. In the Latin language, of which French is 
nothing more than a barbarous dialect, tlie third person plural 
of all tenses of verbs end in ent, or nt preceded by some other 
vowel: this ent in Latin is equivalent to the English pronoun 
they, and to the French Us, The Franks, when they got 
possession of Gaul, preferred expressing themselves when 
speaking in the third person, by a pronoun, and as they do not 
appear to have paid the smallest respect to Latin grammar 
dropped the ent altogether, having found that they could make 
themselves perfectly well understood without it. The Latin 
termination however continued to exist in the written language 
even although its equivalent ih had been introduced, and thus 
a solecism was created, and exists in the language. 

It may be some consolation for an Englishman to know, 
that whilst his own language is yet in a state demi-savage, 
there are also barbarisms in languages that boast a higher 
degree of civilization. The French cannot, any more than the 
English, declare itself an independent language, it is still a 
^'motley clown," one half belonging to the transalpine con- 
querors of Gaul, and the other half to the Goths and Vandals 
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from beyond the Rhine. From the one it has got its personal 
endings, and from the other the habit of using subsidiary 
words; in continuing to use both in defiance of logic and 
grammatical analogy^ the French only perpetuate a monument 
of their double subserviency. 

The learner must bear in mind that though ent is written at 
the end of all the third persons plural of verbs^ it is never 
pronounced. 

XXI. 

FORMATION OF A NEGATION. 

The English negative particle not is rendered in French by 
the two words ne and pas^ the ne being placed before the word 
negatived, and tlie pas after it; in this way the affirmative, 
ils trouv^rent un tr^sor, they found a treasure^ forms the 
negative, ils ne trouv^rent pas de tr^sor, they did notjittd a 
treasure; and so in the case of all other negatives. 

When ne comes before a word beginning with a vowel^ the e 
is elided^ as from the affirmative c'est, it is, is formed the negative 

Ce n'est pas it is not. 

In asking a question with a negative, the ne is then placed 
before the simple interrogation itself, and the pas at the end 
of it; as from the interrogation est-ce? is it? is formed the 
negative interrogation 

N'est-ce pas? ....•• is it not? 

We may here observe that this particular interrogation, this 
n'est-ce pas (pronounced nes-pd)^ is very often used in asking 
questions. It is of universal application, and on being put to 
the end of any affirmative forms an interrogative. 

The following examples will shew the use and application of 
n'est-ce pas: 

Vous avez le tr^sor n'est-ce You have the treasure^ have 

pas? you not? 

Nous avons faim, vlest-cepaH We are hungry, are we not? 

lis mang^rent leur camarade. They ate their companion, c?i<f 

n'cst'ce pas? tliey not? 

W alia a Paris, n'est-ce pas? . He went to Paris, did he not? 
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We shall introduce a series of negatives under the liead 
Composition, for the practice of the learner in their construc- 
tion. 

XXII. 

lis demeurerent les maitres They remained masters of the 
du trbsor. treasure. 

In English the use of the definite article the is subject to 
greater exactitude than in French; the is only used in English 
when some special object or objects are alluded to; but in 
French, as may be observed by the phrase before us, the defi- 
nite article is used even although no definition is signified. 
<<When the two travellers killed their companion they remained 
masters of the treasure ;'' there is certainly no necessity for 
saying here, ^Hhey remained the masters of the treasure.'^ In 
French however an article of some kind or other is used before 
almost every noun; this appears to be done in order more to 
point out its gender than to serve any other purpose. We have 
already said (§ ix.) that nouns sometimes have a different 
meaning when they have the feminine article la before them, 
than when they are distinguished by the masculine article; 
hence the article is used in French in many instances where 
it is totally unnecessary as an instrument of definition, and 
consequently would not be employed in English. In most of 
the French grammars we have seen, a large portion is taken 
up explaining the use of the ardcle in French, in which the 
authors generally contrive to embarrass themselves, and create 
a complication of difficulties where there is absolutely nothing 
but the utmost simplicity, the article being used in French 
on all occasions that it possibly can be used. We have seen 
a large octavo volume written on this one subject, and we 
think the author merits the pillory for his pains; not only 
because he has thereby confounded and misled all his brother 
grammarians, but because he has led people who have no 
means of knowing better, to suppose that there is a difficulty 
where none exists, and so to waste, in hunting after a shadow, 
the time that might be profitably employed. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

YOWELS. 

Thebe are in French^ as in English, the five vowels — a, e, i, 
o, u. Of these we have already given (page 29, lesson second) 
the pronunciation of the u; and page 45, lesson thirds that of 
the e. The other three are pronounced in French as follows: 

a is pronounced like a in the English word part. 
i „ ee „ seen. 

o „ „ stone. 

Besides these, there is the letter ^, usually considered in 
both languages to be a vowel. Y is pronounced in French 
exactly like the f, that is, like ee in the English word seen; 
but when t/ occurs between two vowels, it then becomes 
equivalent to two 1*8; for example, the word voyageurs is 
pronounced as if written voiiageurs; the first of the t's in 
conjunction with the^ forms the diphthong of, pronounced as 
we have said tra, and the second i having its own sound makes 
up the pronunciation (wa-^e-a-shair) we have given of the word 
in the text. Each of the English vowels has two or three 
sounds, some of which are enjoyed in common by all the five, 
but no such confusion exists in the French language. Each 
of the French vowels has the one particular sound we have 
assigned to it, which must always be given to it in order that 
tlie word in which it occurs may be intelligibly pronounced. 
Nothing therefore can be more easily attained than a correct 
pronunciation of the French vowels, and yet we know that it 
is frequently a long time before the learner accomplishes this 
part of his task. We have said that the letter a has the sound 
of a in the English word party but this is not the most com- 
mon English sound of that vowel. An Englishman, when he 
meets with an a in a word whose pronunciation he is unac- 
quainted with, will naturally give it the sound of a in made. 
The French a never has, under any circumstances, such a 
sound; and if this sound be given to the a, the meaning of the 
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word in which it is so pronounced will be totally obscured. 
These remarks are applicable to the other vowels. The 
natural predilections of the learner will lead him to pronounce 
them all inaccurately, he must therefore endeavour to associate 
the French vowels with their French sounds. To effect this, 
he should again go over the words of the text, and pronounce 
all the a's that do not form a part of one or other of the five 
diphthongs, like a in the English words part^ starts dart; all 
the I's like ee in the English words seen^ been^ green; all the 
o's like in stone^ gone^ hone. This exercise will serve to 
impress on the memory a fixed notion of the sounds peculiar 
to the French vowels, that will be of the greatest use to him 
in his future intercourse with the language. 

CONSONANTS. 

Singles. 

With the following five exceptions, and the nasal sound 
given to the m and n already spoken of, the consonants are 
pronounced in French precisely as they are in English. 

1st. The letter g in French before i, 6, and y, is pronounced 
like the z in azure^ as voyageur^ pronounced voyazhair. The 
letter j is always so pronounced, as jouvy day, pronounced 
zhoor. The learner is requested to pay attention to these 
sounds of they and g, as these letters are pronounced in 
English in a very different manner. 

2nd. When s or x occur between two vowels, they are 
pronounced in French like z in the English word zone, as 
empoisonner, to poison, pronounced empoizonn^, 

3rd. The letter t before i is generally pronounced like s, as 
in the word intention, pronounced in-ten-see-on. 

4th. The letter r has always the vibrating sound er-r-r of 
the English word term. 

5th. The letters gu are pronounced like g in the English 
word get, as in the word guerre, wvlt, pronounced ger, giving 
the g the hard sound. And in the same way qu are pronounced 
like A, as in the word qui, who, pronounced kee; quel, what, 
pronounced kel; question, pronounced kes-tee-on, etc. 
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Thesee five observations should be read over two or three 
times, so that they may be well fixed on the memory^ as they 
are essential to a correct pronunciation. 

The most marked feature in the pronunciation of French is, 
jkhtit a consonant at the end of a word is silent. No final 
consonants are pronounced except r, which is also silent at the 
end of manger^ to eat, pronounced mangi; tuer^ to kill, pro- 
nounced tuSf and other infinitives of the first conjugation. 
This peculiarity presents little difficulty, the learner has only 
to cut off the concluding consonant of each word before 
pronouncing it; thus he will pronounce trois, trwa, voyageurs, 
wa-ee-^i-geurj and so with all other words ending in a conso* 
nant,* When, however, there is a close connexion between 
two words, such as exists between a verb and its pronoun^ one 
of which ends in a consonant and the other begins with a 
vowel, the final consonant is then pronounced with the vowel 
that follows it; as^ 

Nous avons pronounced noo-zavow. 
Faut-il „ fo-teel. 

Son absence „ so- nab-sens. 

We have already remarked, under the head Construction, 
§ XX., that ent of the third persons plural of verbs is also 
silent; the t when followed by a vowel is however enunciated, 
as mangirent'ils? pronounced manger^teel. This will be better 
understood by referring to Construction, § vi. 

Doubles. 

Besides the sounds represented by the single consonants, 
there are two others used in French, represented by double 
consonants, these are the liquid ng and the Z mouill^. When 
ng occur between two vowels, these letters are pronounced 
like ng in English : as. 

La campagne pronounced la cam-pan-ye. 

Boulogne ,, Boo-lon-ye. 

enunciating the ge very slightly. When two //'s occur after ?, 

• There are a few words of which the final consonant is pronounced : these 
the student will become acquainted with as he progresses in the language. 
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followed by another Fowel, they are pronoanced like ^^ as in 
the word Jilk, girl^ pronouncedy^^-ye. In conclusion, we may 
add, that if the learner has followed up attentively what we 
have said in this and the four preceding lessons, he is now 
capable, so far as the pronunciation is concerned, of reading 
French. There are here and there exceptions to the rules we 
have laid down^ but these will become known to the learner 
as he proceeds. Once familiar with the broad principles and 
leading features of the pronunciation of a language, and the 
minute detail will be no obstacle; the learner's own observation 
and judgment will tell him when a rule may be judiciously 
departed from. 

COMPOSITION. 

The traveller is not at Paris. They did not eat their com- 
Is he not in France? panion. 



No, he is not in France. 
Where is the treasure? 
Is it not on the road? 
No, it is not there. 
The philosopher is not rich. 
Has he not the treasure? 
No, he has not the treasure. 
The masters of the treasure 

had nothing to eat. 
Had they no meat? 
No, they had none. 
You have (vous avez). 
You have eaten your com- 

E anion, have you not? 
ave killed a philosopher, 

have you notr 
You have the treasure, have 

you not? 
You are hungry, are you not? 
You have wherewithal to eat, 

have you not? 
Have you nothing to eat? 
Are you not hungry? 
Have you not the treasure ? 
Have you not the meat ? 
The travellers did not find a 

treasure. 



They did not poison any other 
traveller. 

They did not bring anytliing 
to eat 

They did not go to Paris. 

They did not pass into France. 

The did not live on the road. 

They did not buy any meat. 

They did not kill any philo- 
sopher. 

They did not assassinate any 
one. 

They did not seek riches. 

They did not execute their 
intention. 

They did not separate them- 
selves. ' 

They did not die. 

They did not conceive a de- 
sign. 

They did not say we are 
hungry. 

They did not enjoy the trea- 
sure. 

They did not put any poison 
in the meat. 

They did not make any repast 
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They did not see atiy philo- 
sopher. 

The traveller did not find a 
treasure. 

He did not eat his companion. 

He did not poison any other 
traveller. 

He did not bring anything to 
eat. 

He did not go to Paris. 

He did not go into France. 

He did not remain on the. 
road. 

He did not buy any meat. 

He did not kill a philosopher. 

He did not assassinate ' any- ^ 
body. - f 

He did not seek for riches. 

He did not execute his inten- 
tion. 

He did not separate himself, 
from his companions. 

He did notj die. 

He did not conceive a <^psign. 

He did not say that a philo- 
sopher is an eviL 

He did not put any poison in 
the meat. 

He did not enjoy the treasure. 



He did not see any other 

traveller. . 
He did not make a repast. 
No one found a treasure on 

the road. 
No one brought any meat 

there. 
No one ate any. 
No one bought any 
No one lived on the road. 
No one killed a philosopher 

there. 
No one assassinated a traveller 

there. 
No one executed an intention 

there.- ':. 
Were/the thcef« ^veUers not 

eat^jf? , , ^. , 

No, theyWere not eaten. 
They 'are dead- !(ib - sont 

, morts)^ are they not 2-, 
Yes, they are dead. 
That is apitjr, i»it1aot? 
Yes, U is a pity, , , ■ 

Are all the three travellers 

dfead? 
Yes^ they^ are all ^ead. 
Good-bye (adieu) to the three 

traveUer& 
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LESSON SIXTH. 

r 

READING. 

R£PXTITIt>N. 

Le voyageur n'est pas k Paris. Est-ce qu'il n'est 
pas en France? Non, il n'est pas en France. OA 
est le tresor? N'est*ce pas dans le chemin? Non, 
ce n'est pas Ik, Le philosophe n'a pas de richesses. 
N'a*t-il pas le tresor? Non, il n'a pas le tresor. 
Les mattres du tresor n'avaient pas de quoi manger. 
N'avaient-ils pas de viande? Non, ils n'en avaient 
pas. Vous avez. Votts avez mange votre camarade, 
n'est-ce pas? Vous avez tue un philosophe, n'est-ce 
pas? Vous avez le tresor, n'est-ce pas? Vous avez 
faim, n'est-ce pas? Vous avez de quoi manger, n'est- 
ce pas? N 'avez- vous pas de quoi manger? N'avez- 
V^ous pas faitn? N'avez-vous pas le tresor? N'avez- 
vous pas de viande? Les voyageurs ne trouv^reilt 
pas un tresor. Ils ne mang^rent pas leur camarade. 
Ils n'empoisonn^rent pas d'autre voyageur. Ils 
n-apporare.t pa, *e qaoi u,anger. lU a'alUrent 
pas k Paris. lis ne passerent pas en France. Ils ne 
demeur^rent pas dans le chemin. lis n'achet^rent 
pas de viande. lis ne tuerent pas de philosophe. 
Ils n'assassinerent personne. lis ne demanderent 
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pas de richesses. lis n'execut^rent pas leur intention, 
lis ne se detach^rent pes lea uas des autred. Us ne 
moururent pas. lis ne con^urent pas un dessein. 
lis ne dirent pas nous avons faim. lis ne jouirent 
pas du tr^sor. lis ne mirent pas de poison dans la 
viande. lis ne firent pas de repas. lis ne virent pas 
de philosophe. Le voyageur ne trouva pas nn fr^sor. 
11 ne mangea pas son camarade. II n'empoisonna 
pas d'antre voyageur. II n'apporta pas de quoi 
manger. U n'alla pas h Pairis. U ne passa pas en 
France. II ne demeura pas dans le chemin. l\ 
n'acheta pas de vianda II ne tua pas an philosophe. 
II n'assassina personne. 1\ ne demanda pas de 
richesaes^ II a'ex^cuta pas son intention. U ne ae 
d6tacha pas de ses eamarades. U ne mourat pa& 
II ne con^ut pas un dessein. II ne dit pas qu'un 
philosophe est un malheur. U ne mit pas de poison 
dans la viande*. U ne joutt pas du tr6sor. II ne vit 
pas d'autre voyageur. II ne fit pas de repas. On 
n'a pas trouv^ un tr^sor dans le chemin. Ob n'y a 
pas apporte de viande. On n'en a pas mang6. On 
n'en a pas achete. On n'est pas demeur6 dans le 
chemin. On n'y a pas tu^ de philosophy. On n'y a 
pas assassin^ de voyageur. On n'y a pas ex^cut^ de 
dessein. Est-ee qu'on n'a pas mangle les trois voya- 
geurs? Non, on ne les a pas mange. lis sont morts, 
n'est^ee pas? Oui, ils sont morts. C'est un malheur, 
n'est'Ce pas? Oui» c'est un malheur. Estoe que 
tons les voyageurs sont morts? Oui, ils sont morts 
tous. Adieu^ aux trois voyageurs. 



READING. 

IDIOMS. 

An BcqminlMm^ wUh a few of th^ oommOQ-pIace phrases 
of evc7y-4ay me will be found of considerable ulility to the 
stodeAt of a joa^dem l^DguiiKe* Thea^ phrHdi^Si in general^ 
involve the most idiomatio (soo^tructions of the lang^uage^ and 
may aid the learner in comprehending other expressions of a 
similar nature, but of less frequent occurrence. Besides, if the 
learner has any intercourse at all with persons who speak the 
language, be will hear these phrases so often reputed that they 
cannot &il of becoming fiimiUar tp hjs ear, and so he will ulti- 
mately arrive at understanding a ]Mfft at {east of what is said* 
To charge the mind, however, with a multitude of these phrases 
would not be advisable; a single 'phrase^ if properly handled^ 
might be turned to as mueh account as a whole book of 
<^ Dialogues.'^ Suppose, f«f exsmpk^ the learner to put in 
French, to a native of Fiance, the question ^* Wb^ do yo^ call 
this in French,'' he might by this means eU&t the whole voear 
bulary of the languajgC;^ and carry on a colloquy of as much 
practical utility a$ a more extended conversation. Again, 
supposing the learner oq tthe other sid^ of the Cb^nne)^ the 

phrase " Which is the way to ^,'* would elicit ^n j^^id^^^ite 

variety of reply that would be readily understood by the querist. 
The learner might in this manner get familiarised with the 
realities of the language^ even whikt bi^ knowledge of it 
were Kitoited to the two ptitasee we have beeji epeakiog of. 
AH the benefit that a beginner eouM posribiy derive fran a 
teacher is an early induction tp the practice of a language, but 
how few teachers of Fren^ possess the art of maiki.ng them- 
selves understood to their junior pnpils in French I Their 
lessons for the meet p«rt ooasist ia iUogieftl expUnatioQSi and 
commonly in so very bad English as to excite latigbter-rt>how 
the ear of the student can be familiarised with the French Ian*- 
guage by such means we cannot possibly conceive. We shad 
give fw the present reading exercise a series of such familiar 
every-day expressions as we may consider most likely to be of 
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INTRODUCTORY PHRASES. 



practical utility. Of these, we shall give the English equi- 
valents, together with the value of each individual word. 
There is no necessity for us giving the pronunciation of these 
phrases, as the learner who has carefully attended to our 
remarks in the preceding lessons, can now pronounce French 
perfectly well. We shall, however, point out any peculiarity 
in the pronunciation of the words that is not in accordance 
with the principles we have laid down. 



INTRODUCTORY PHRASES. 



Parlez*-vous Fran9ais? . . 

Un pen • 

Je comprends le Fran9sd8, mais 

je ne le parle pas. 
Vous Stesf Frangais, je pense« 

Monsieur ? 
Oui Monsieur, je le suis . . 
Combien de temps:^ 6tes-vous 

rest^ en Angleterre?§ 
Aimez^vous beaucoup Lon- 

dres? 
Vous m'obligeriez si vous me 

parlie'z Franfais. 
Je vous comprends parfaite- 

ment Men. 
Excusez-moi ...... 



Do you speak French ? 

A little. 

I understood French, but do 
not speak it. 

You are a Frenchmen, I sup- 
pose. Sir? 

Yes Sir, I am. 

How long have you been in 
England*? 

How do you like London ? 

You will oblige me if you 

speak French. 
I understand you perfectly 

well. 
I beg your pardon. 



* We have said that final consonanta are not pronounced; when the silent 
consonant is preceded hy an unaccented e, that letter is pronounced as if 
written 6, thus parkz is pronounced as if written parlS; aimez^ as if written 
aimi; r^ter, r&peU ; and so in all similar cases. 

t The word Stes, are, is exceptional, the unaccented e not heing pro- 
nounced ; ites is pronounced as if written it. 

X When the letters p, d, or t, occur after a nasal, they are usually silent, 
as in the word contends pronounced compranp, temps pronounced taap. 
This is because these consonants cannot be easily pronounced after the 
•nasal. It is for a similar reason that / is silent before k, in the English 
words walk, taJJc^ etc. 

§ An unaccented e before two consonants is pronounced as if written ^, 
thus Angleterre is pronounced as if written Anglet^r ; rickesseSj as if written 
ree-this; and so on. 
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Je n'ai pas compris oe que vous I have not understood wbat 

m'avez dit. youhave said. 

Seriez-vous assez bon pour .Will you be kind enough to 

r^peter ce que vous avez repeat what you have 

dit? said? • ' 

Fumez-vous? % • • • • Do yon snwke? 

Voulez-vous un cigare? • . Will you have a cigar? 

Avec plaisir ..•..• With pleasure. 

Merci •...•... Thank you 
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Bon jour, Monsieur » • • 
Comment vous portez- vous? • 
Assez bien, et vous? . . « 
Je suis charm^ de vous voir . 
II fait une superbe matinee • 
II fait vraiment chaud* • • 
II fait beau depuis quelqnes 

jours. 
C'est vrai ..»•.•• 
Y a-t-il quelque chose de 

nouveau? 
Rien, que je sache • . • • 
Quand viendrez-vous me voir? 

Un de ces jours . • • • • 
Messieurs, je vous soi^haite le 

bon soir. 
Adieu, Messieurs .... 



Goo4 morning/ Sir. 

How do you do? 

Pretty well thank you. 

I am delighted to see you. 

It is a beautiful morning. 

It is excessively warm. 

The weather has been very 

fine for some time. 
It is true, 
jls there anything new? 

Nothing that I know. 
When are you coming to see 

nje?. 
On.e of these days. 
Gentlemen, I wish you a very 

good evening. 
6opd-bye» Gentlemen. 



general: 



Quelle heure est-il? 
A pen prds huit heuresf 
Est-ce oien vrai? . . 



What o'clock is it? 
About eight. 
Is it true? 



* Ch in French, is, except in a few words derived from the Gh^ek, pro- 
nounced like «A, thus the words i^rmi is pronounced as if written sharmS; 
dniudj Mho, 

t An « added to a word to indicate the plural number does not affbct in 
any way its pronunciation — heure, hour, and hewes, hours, are pronounced 
exactly in the same manner; the learner must take care always to pronounce 
a plural word by its singular form. 
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J^Le |>efl6e * 

Je suis occtip6 

J'ai tori . . 

Voiis aves 

Pr^cis^ment 

Monsieur, ayi^s la boBte de 

me dire-— *- 
Cmnmeiit appelf»*vdiis cda 

en Fran^ais? 
J'y suis . • 
Quelle bStise 
Que je suis bete 
Cela est boo • 
Je ne sais pas 
Le croyes-vous? 
Oui| je le crois 



I thiidc ao« 
I am busy. 
i am UTongf. 
YiMi «re t^iit. 
Exactly. 

Have the goodness to tett me 
sir« 



'■i<te 



•What do you call tiiat in 

French? 
I am coming. 
What nonsense. 
What an ass I am. 
That is good* 
I do not ktiow< 
Do you think sO? 
Yes, I do. 



EHeiilStf GALLICISMS. 

After tbe W^cb. 

Evil to him who evil thinks. 

God and mr right 

Family cookery. 

An ordinary at five 6*cIock. 

Go to the good eater. 

Be^f-steak breakfasts. 



A la Ffsn^atse « • < * • 
Honi* 8«if qui mal y fi^nse . 
Dieu et mon Droit « ^ . . 
Cuisine bourgeoisef « • » 
Table d'hote a cinq heures . 
An bon gourmet « • • » 
Deje&nerB d la fottrchette « . 
Fete-champStre • . * • . A pic-nic. 
Ici on parle Fran^ais » • * French spoked here. 
Voalez^vous me donnef )a 
monnaie de cinq francs? 
Que voulez-VDUsP • » * -• 
Comprenez-vous I'Anglais? • 
Je ne parle pas Fran^ais . . 

Je suis Anglais I am an l^nglishman. 

Vive la reine . • « . . God save the Que^n. 



Can you change a five franc 

piece? 
What -do yon tvant? 
Do you understand English? 
I do not speak French. 



* The French like the English, have a natural ahhon^hce to espirateiand 
gutturals; for this reason, nearly all the h*8 in the language are silent, con- 
sequently when an h is followed hy a vowel, the word is considered to begin 
a vowel, and the rule we have given (§ it,)« relative to elision of certain 
letters before words beginning with a vfwel, is applieable to them also. 
There are however some words in the language, such as honi, of which the h 
is aspirated ; these are usually wirittca in italics in th« Didtionaries, and should 
be committed to memory by the learner. 

t The e mute is inserted after the g in this word, td shew that the g Is 
soft, just as an e is sometime* inserted after the ff in the English word 
aeknoufleclffement, for die same purpose. 
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TRANSLATION. 
The following is a literal tsanslation ef the phrases, giving 
the exact English equivalent for each French word contained 
in them. 

INTRODUCTORY PHRASSS. 

Parlez-vous Fran9ai8? Ua pttou Je eompreadi le 

Speak you French? A little. I undentaBd the 

Frangais, mais je ne le parle pas. Vous ^tes Franfais, 

French, but I it speak not You are French, 

je pense, Monsieur F Otd, Monsieur, je le suis. 

Yes, Sir, 

dtes-voas rest^ 

are you 

Londres ? 

London ? 

parliez 

speak 

bien. Excasez-moi. 

well. Excuae me. 

m'avez dit. Seriez-vous assez bon pour 

what you to roe have said. Would be you enough good for 

r^p^ter oe que vous avcz dit? Fumez'-vous? Voulez- 

to repeat what you have said? Smoke you? Will (have) 

vous un cigaref Avee plaisir. Merci. 

you a cigar f with' pleasiite. Thtoki* 



I tbink, Sir? 

Combien de temps 

How much of time 



Aimez-^vous 

Love you 

VOUS me 

you to tne 

pariaitement 

perfectly 

ce que vous 



beaticoup 
much 



Frangais. 

Freiich. 



rested 

Vous 

You 

Je 
I 



en 

in 



I it am. 

Angleterre ? 

England? 

m'obligeriez, si 
me would oblige, if 

VOUS co'mprends 

you understand 



n*ai 



Je n'al pas comprls 

I have not understood 



RECOGNITORY. 

Bon jour, Monsieur. 



Good day. Sir. 

Assez bien, et vous? 

Enough weU, and you? 

II fait une superbe 

It makes (is) a superb 

chaud. II &it beau 
warm. It makes fine 



Comment vous portez-vous ? 

How yourself carry you? 

Je suis charm^ de vous voir. 
I am charmed of you to see 

mating. II &it vraiment 

morning. It makes (is) truly 

depuis qaelques jours. C'est 

for some days. That is 
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TRANSLATION. 



that 


I 


know. 


de 


ces 


jours. 


oi 


these 


days. 


8oir. 


Adieu, 


even 


iofir* 


Adieu, 



me voii 


•? 


Un 


me to see f 


One 


souhaite 


ie 


bon 


wish 


the 


good 



yrai. Y a-t-il quelque chose de nouveau? Rien, 

trae. There has it (is there) any thing of new ? Nothing 

que je sache. Quand viendrez-vous 

When will come you 

Messieurs, je tous 
Gentlemen, I you 

Messieurs. 

Gentlemen. 

GENERAL. 

Quelle heure est-il? A pen prte huit heures. 

What hour is it? Almost eiglit hours. 

Est-ce bien vrai? Je le pense. Je suis occup^. 

Is that well (very) true ? I it think. I am husy. 

JVn tort Vous avez raison. Pt6ci8^ment« Monsieur, 

I have (am) wrong. Tou have right Exactly. Sir, 

ayez la bont6 de me dire. 

have the goodness of to me to tell. 

eela en Frangais? J* y suis. 



Comment appelez-vous 



that in 



I 



SUIS 
am 



French ? I there 

b^te. Cela est 

beast. That is 



Le croyez-vous? Oui, je 

It believe you? Yes, I 



How 

Quelle 

am. What 

bon. Je 
good. I 

le crois. 

it believe. 



caU 

bdtise. 

nonsense. 

ne sais 

know 



you 

Que 

What 

pas. 
not. 



mal y pense.* 

evil there thinks. 

Table 

Table 



ENGLISH GALLICISMS. 

A la Fran9ai8e. Honi soit qui 

To (after) the French. Ashamed be (he) who 

Dieu et mon droit. Cuisine bourgeoise 
God and my right. Cookery bourgeoise.f 

d'hote k cinq heures. Au bon gourmet. Dejeuners 

of guest at five hours. To the (go) good eater. Breakfasts 

• rwfe Order of the Garter. 

t This is one of the words tbat it is difficult to find an exact equivalent 
for in English — its meaning, in the phrase before us, however, is evident 
enough ; it clearly indicates that the cookery in question has all the exuber- 
ance, without the refinement, of res in urbe. 
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a la fourchette 

to (wiih) the fork. 

Franfais. 

French, 



F£te-champ£tre. Ici on parle 
Holiday field. Here one speaks 



Madame^ 

Madam, 

salutations. 

salutations. 

£st-ce Ik 



■1 * 



vous presenter mes 

to you to present my 

recevoir les miennes. 

to receive the mine. 

Voulezovous m'indiquer 
Will you tome indicate 



LOCAL. 

rhonneur de 

I have the honour of 

Monsieur, veuillez 
Sir, will 

le chemin de Paris? 

Is that there the road of Paris? 

la rue St. Honor^? Combien la douzaine? Un franc.* 

the street St. Honor^? How much the dozen? A franc. 

lis sent chers. Voulez-vouz me donner la monnaie 

They are dear. Will you to me to give the change 

de cinq francs? Que voulez-vous? Gompreoez-vous 

franca? What will you? Understand you 

Je ne parle pas Fran9ais. Je suis Anglais. 
I speak not French. I am English. 

reine. Gargon du caf^. Quels vins 



of five 

TAnglais? 
the English? 

Vive la 



Live the 



What 



wmes 



queen. Waiter of the (some) cofiee. 

avez-vous? Apportez-moi une bouteille de Macon.f Un 

have you? Bring me a hottle of Macon. A 

petit verre de Cognac. Servez-moi des cotelettes de 

little glass of hrandy. Bring me ofUie ribs of 

mouton. Donnez-moi une omelette.^ Monsieur, voulez- 

sheep. Give me an omelette. Sir, will 

vous me passer le pain, s'il vous plait, 
you tome pass . the bread, if it to you .pleases. 



* A franc is a current silver coin equivalent to 20 sous. 

t Macon is a wine similar in flavour to Burgundy, and is a iwi ordinaire 
very commonly used in the resiauranU and cqfSs of Paris. In price it varies 
from 7 id, to I5d. a bottle. 

X Une omelette will generally be found the most satisfactory dish that can 
he had at a road-side avherge in France. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

SUMHABY. 

Under this head^ in the five preceding lessons, we have 
comprised all the leading principles of the pronunciation of 
the French language. In summing up our observations on 
this subject^ we have to remark that there i» an order to be 
followed in the pronunciation of the letters making up a word, 
that requires attention. In pronouncing a word it is usual to 
begin at the first letter^ and to go on spelling the others in 
succession to the end ; this process must, however, be slightly 
departed from in pronouncing the French words. We have 
said that there are certain combinations of letters used to 
represent single sounds, it follows t^refore that the ifaigie 
letters composing these combinations must not be enunciate^ 
individually. Again, of these combinations the nasal sound 
takes the precedence in pronunciation of all others; for 
ejcample, we have said that ai is pronounced like ai in the 
word paid, according to that rule the ai of the word /aim 
should be so pronounced ; but this is not the case^ the im is of 
necessity nasal, and when the nasal syllable is deducted from 
the word Jaim, the diphthong ai no longer exists, the syllable 
Ja only remains, and the /a blending with the nasal im makev 
the pronunciation fin we have given of the word Jaim in the 
text. The nasal syllable must always m the satne way go for 
its full value in a word, and it is only after the nasal syllable 
has been allowed its rights, that tike other letters can cbdfa 
theirs. We may here remind the learner, that m and n are 
pronounced exactly as in English, when followed by another 
m or n, or a vowel, as in the words^ honneur, kommr^ fumer^ to 
smoke; but under all other circumstances these letters combine 
with the vowel that precedes, and form the nasal syllable. 
When more than one vowel occur in a syllable, the learner 
must see that they do not involve one or other of the five diph- 
thongs, before pronouncing them singly: in the word beanx,^/&z^, 
for example, we have the diphthong au^ which is pronounced 0, 
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then the consonant x being final, and the e unaccented, the 
prottuneiation of this word is in eoaaeqoenee simply UL 

In conclusion, we have to say that, if the learner has followed 
up our instructrona attentively, he is capable of pronounciBg 
Frendi correctly; ke will be more or less accurate, according 
to the degree of stability the different points illustrated have 
obtained upon his memory^ The first of the series of phrases 
giV'Cn a» a reading exercise in the present lesson^ is <^ Parlez- 
vouftFran9ais?'«^if our observations are fresh upon hn memory 
the learner will know that p is one of the consonants pronounced 
in Frendi as.in English^ that a has always the sound of a in 
the English word part, that r has always its vibrating sound, 
that I is another of the consonants pronounced as in English, 
that z being £nal is silent, and that in consequence the e mute 
preceding it is pronounced €\ that v is pronounced as in 
English^ that on is one of the five diphthongs, that s being final 
and not followed by another word beginning with a vowel, is 
sUent; tbat^ are pronouneed as in English, that an is one of 
the five nasals, that ( witb a cedilla is pronounced like 9, that 
ai is one of tl^ five diphthongs^, and finally, that Sy being final, 
is silent Our observations providing for all the exigencies of 
pronunciation, with a very few uninimportant exceptions, the 
learner may in this way analyse all the words of the language, 
and by this process be will acquire more speedily, a much 
more acciuate and an infinitely more permanent notion of the 
Freqch pronunciation, than he could possibly obtain from a 
teacber. 

Any one wishing to have the French Alphabet, may 
construct one for himself, by taking an English A. B* C, 
striking out the to, and naming the letters oA, hay, tag^ instead 
of at, bee^.MWf This however can serve no useful purpose; 
some advantage might be derived from constructing a taUe el 
the sounds, arranged in the order we have pointed out. This 
table should begin with, the five nasals, as being the first 
scfunds in order of importance lo pronunciation, and aluMild 
conclude with the observations we have given in the notee to 
the text of the present lesson* 
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HOW THE LEASNE& SHOULD PROCEED. 

We have now given some general views of the construction 
of the French language. We have shewn how words being 
known, they may be made use of in practice. We have shewn 
how questions are put, and answered. We have explained 
the manner of expressing a negative, and we have exhibited 
the chief idiomatic difficulties of the language. We have also 
given such a view of the pronunciation, as will serve the 
learner for every practical purpose. He must now follow up 
our instructions by a diligent and careful course of reading; 
we would suggest for this purpose Gil Bhu, which is by far 
the best author for the beginner's perusal, both as regards the 
style and the diction. Before however he can read this, he 
will require to make himself acquainted with the desinences 
of the French verb. We are sorry that the limits we have 
prescribed for our present course of lessons will not admit of 
our giving a satisfactory analysis of the verb. The learner 
must therefore in this matter have recourse to one or other of 
the common Grammars. He must make himself familiar with 
what are called the four 'regular conjugations, to one or other 
of which series of formulae most of the verbs in the language 
are subject. He must then write twice over, in full, all the 
verbs that are not in accordance with either of these conjuga- 
tions. This done, with the aid of a good Dictionary, the 
learner will find little difficulty in translating Gil Bias. He 
will very soon be able to dispense with the dictionary, and on 
arriving at this point his task will be well nigh accomplished; 
once able to read a French author, a month or two in France 
will do the rest. We have spoken of nearly all the difficulties 
the self-instructor has to encounter, none of them are of So 
formidable a character that a little intelligence will not suffice 
to overcome. We are satisfied that a little perseverance, 
exerted, in the manner pointed out, will put the learner who 
has attentively gone over our lessons in possession of a more 
accurate knowledge of the language than is ever attained by 
persons who have acquired it by means of oral instruction. 

FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb object of the present short series of lessons, is to give 
persons who may wish to acquire Italian by themselves, such 
an introduction to the theory and practice of the language as 
may enable them to prosecute its study with advantage. 

With a view of aiding, as far as possible, the student who 
is disposed to dispense with oral instruction, we have given a 
practical view of the pronunciation, embracing every detail 
that is essential to a correct enunciation of the language. 

There is much in Italian that entitles it to claim the proud 
and lofty position of being the most perfect of all the languages 
that have yet been made the medium of intercourse amongst 
mankind. No language can vie with Italian in the harmony 
of its intonation ; and none, either ancient or modem, has 
attained so perfect a relation between orthography and pro- 
nunciation. Whatever degree of perfection the ancient Greeks 
and Romans may have reached, and however pre-eminent the 
mighty efforts of their genius may stand over the mediocrity 
of later times, their languages were still characterised by the 
chaos from whence they issued. Italian may be considered 
the language of Caesar, wrought by successive ages into form 
and beauty ; it may not possess the bold vigour of its hoary 
ancestor, but it also wants its anomalies and obscurities. 

A knowledge of Italian is deemed an essential requisite in 
an elegant education, so it is studied almost exclusively by 
denizens of fashion. We think that it might also be studied 
with advantage by the learned ; it exhibits the degree of 
perfection of which a language is susceptible — it shows how 
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the written and spoken languages of a people may be assi- 
milated, — and so it might suggest a means of imbuing with 
something like stability the English language, which, without 
some effort to strengthen its vitality, is likely, in course of 
time, to become incomprehensible even to the natives them- 
selves. 

To any one possessed of a moderate degree of intelligence, 
the acquisition of Italian can present little difficulty. We have 
consecrated the following lessons to the illustration of points 
most likely to embarrass the beginner ; and we can assure the 
industrious student that, if he follows implicitly the instruc- 
tions we have given him, he will eventually attain a correct 
pronunciatioD and a perfect knowledge of Italian. 

February, 1843. . 



NOTICE TO SECOND EDITION. 



The present edition of this course of lessons has been care- 
fully revised ; some emendations calculated to facilitate the 
learner in comprehending the instructions laid down have been 
introduced. The author takes this opportunity of thanking 
his numerous correspondents for their suggestions relative to 
the improvement of his works. 

I3y LoNDOM Wax.!*, 
August^ 1843. 



THE ITALIAN LANQUAQE 



LESSON FIRST. 



I VIAGGIATORI AVIDI. 

Tre viaggiatori trovarono sulla via an tesoro e 
dissero: noi abbiam fame^ che an di noi vada a 
comperar di che mangiare. Un d'essi parti tosto 
coll' intenzione di recar il cibo. 



In order to read the above, the learner will have to be 
taught, first, the pronunciation of the words, and then their 
signification. We shall therefore repeat the text, and place 
under each Italian word such a combination of letters as 
may convey to the English learner a notion of its pronuncia- 
tion, together with accents to point out the syllables on which 
the stress of the voice should be made to repose. This done, 
we shall agidn repeat the text, and place under each Italian 
word its exact equivalent in English, A careful examination 
of these two tables will enable the learner to pronounce the 
words in Italian with a su£Bcient degree of accuracy, as also 
to translate the passage we have chosen as the text of our pre<- 
sent lesson correctly into English. We may here observe, 
that a little attention bestowed at the outset will be of great 
ultimate advantage ; if the learner forms an accurate concep- 
tion of the value and meaning of the words now, he will eX" 
perience little difficulty with the exercises of the lesson that 
are to follow. 

B 



2 TRANSLATION. 

The following is a repetition of the text, with the pronun- 
ciation and accentuation of each word. 

I YIAGGIATORI AYIDI. 
£e Tee-aj-jee*a-to'-ree a'-ve-dee. 

Tre viaggiatori trovarono sulla via un tesoro 

Tre* Tee-aj-jee-a-to'-ree tro-var'-ono sool'-la vee'-a oon tai-so'-ro 

e dissero: noi abbiam fame, che un di noi 

^ dees'-ero: no-ee ab-yam' fa'-mj, kay oon dee no-ee 

vada a comperar di che mangiare. Un d'essi 

Ta'-da ah com-prar' dee kay man-ja'-ry. Oon dai'-see 

parti tosto coll'intenzione di recar il cibo. 

parolee' tos'-to kol-een*ten*t8e-on'-ai dee rai-kar' eel cheel)o. 

In reading the pronunciation of the words, the learner 
should pronounce each syllable distinctly, before enunciating 
the entire word, taking care to rest the voice on the syllables 
marked with the accent, and glide over those that are not 
accentuated. 

The learner, after carefully going over the above, should 
read the text itself. . He should do so aloud, so as to accustom 
his ear to the sound of the Italian words. 

TBAirSXJlTIOir. 

The following is the text of the lesson again repeated, with 
the English of the words. 

I VIAGGIATORI AVIDI. 
The trayellers aTaricious. 

Tre viaggiatori trovarono sulla via un 

Three travellers found on the way a 

tesoro, e dissero: noi abbiam fame, che 

treasure, and they said : we have hanger, that 

un di noi vada a comperar 

one of OS go (let one of us go) to to buy 

di che mangiare. Un d'essi parti 

of what (something) to eat. One of them went away 

tosto coll' intenzione di recar il cibo. 

immediately with the intention of • to bring the food. 

Aided by the above translation, the learner will now be able 
to read into English the text as it is printed on the opposite 
page. As the words of the text are to form the basis of the 
other exercises of the lesson, it is essential that they be 
thoroughly known. Before proceeding further, the learner 
should submit himself to a strict examination as to his pro- 
ficiency in this particular. 

* Pronounce e marked thus ^, like e in the word wed. 
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It will be observed, from the translation we have given of 
the text, that the Italians use the phrase di che to express the 
English word something^ and instead of saying u;e are hungry ^ 
say we have hunger* As the two languages vary in this way 
to a considerable extent, it is necessary that the learner make 
himself familiar with the value of the sentences, as well as the 
words : it will be as useful, for example, to bear in mind that 
di and che together signify something ^ as to know that these 
words individually signify qf and what. The learner should 
arrange the sentences of the text, with their English equiva- 
lents in opposite columns, so that he may subject himself to 
an examination as to his knowledge of the sentences, as well 
as the words of the text. ^ 

coirvziBSATioir. 

We may now suppose the learner to be perfectly conversant 
with the words and idiomatic expressions contained in the 
text. The next step is to make a practical application of 
them. In order that this may be done, we shall now construct 
a conversation on the subject of the text, made up of the words 
and expressions it contains. This exercise should be gone 
over aloud, the answers being covered over until a reply has 
been made jfrom recollection. To extend the colloquy as much 
as possible, we shall introduce the following new words, with 
which the learner will have to make himself acquainted : — 

pronounced seen-yo'-rai. 
do'-vy. 
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„ quan'^0. 

,, Reem 

„ per-kay\ 

,, see* 



Signore Sir . 

Dove ? where 9 

Quando ? when? 

Chi ? who ? 

Perche why 

Si yes 

The translation and pronunciation of all the words we shall 
introduce in the following exercise having been already given, 
the learner has no difficulty here to encounter. 

Che trovarono i viaggiatori ? . Un tesoro. 
Dove? ........ Sulla via. 

Trovarona il cibo ? ...» Non Signore. 
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Trovarono di ehe mangiaie ? Non Signore. 

Trovarono un tesoro ? . • Si Signore, trovarono un 

tedoro. 

Che dissero ? Dissero, noi abbiam fame. 

Quando ? Quando trovarono ii tesoro. 

Dissero, noi abbiamo di cfae 

mangiare? Non Signore. 

Dissero, noi abbiamo il cibo ? Non Signore. 

Che dissero ? Dissero, noi abbiam fame. 

Dissero, che un di noi vada ? Si Signore, dissero, ehe un di 

noi vada a comperar di 
che mangiare. 

Quando ? Quando trovarono il tesoro. 

Parti un d'essi ? . ... Si Signore, un d'essi parti. 

Perche? Per comperar di che mangiare. 

Chi trovo un tesoro ? . . • I viaggiatori. 

Quando trovarono il tesoro, Dissero, che un di noi vada a 

che dissero ? • • . • comperar il cibo. 

Quando dissero, noi abbiam 

fame ? Quando trovarono il tesoro. 
Quando i viag^atori dissero, 

che un m noi vada a 

comperar di che mangiare 

chi parti ? Un d'essi. 

Quando parti Tun d'essi ? . Parti tosto. 

OOVflTAVCnOW. 

Under the head Construction, we shall bring into view 
such points of the text as ejJubit the general structure of the 
language. Our object in this, is to fiimish the learner with 
some rules and principles, to guide him in writing Italian. 

I. 

THE ARTICLE. 

/ viaggatori avidi . The avaricious travellers. 
Su-fa via . • • • On ^Ae road. 
II dbo The food. 

It will be seen from the above phrases, quoted from the text, 
that the English word the is rendered in Italian by a variety 
of words ; in one case the is represented by t, in another by fa, 
and in a third by il ; and, as these different forms of the Itidian 
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equivalent for the English article cannot be employed indis- 
criminately, it is necessary that the learner should know when 
to use the one, and when the other. 

In Italian, as in most other languages, there are only two 
genders, the masculine and the feminine ; all objects in nature, 
as well as men and women, being said to be either male or 
female ; the word door^ for example, in Italian is feminine, 
whilst the word knocker is said to be masculine. 

This distinction of inanimate objects by gender has its use. 
In English, the words the host may mean either an army or 
a licensed victualler ; in the same way in Italian, the word oste 
may either signify an army or a tavern-keeper ; but in the one 
case the word is said to be feminine, in the other masculine ; 
and a different form of the article being employed under these 
two circumstances, the meaning intended to be conveyed by 
the word is thus clearly indicated. 

Besides the forms of the article employed to point out the 
genders of nouns, there is another set employed to distinguish 
the number. In English, when more than one of an object is 
spoken of, an « is added to the singular form of the word, as 
the king, the kings. An s is never employed in Italian for this 
purpose, and it very often happens that a word has precisely 
the same form in the plural that it has in the singular — as il rS, 
the king, t r^, the kings — the distinction of number depending 
entirely upon the form of the article. 

The article serving so many important purposes, the necessity 
of becoming familiar with its various forms and the cases in 
which they are employed is apparent. The following table, 
if carefully committed to memory, will enable the learner to 
render the English article in all cases correctly. 

Before masculine nouns* the is rendered by t7, as — 

II signore .... The gentleman. 
II tesoro .... The treasure. 
Ildbo The food. 



* We shall not at present give rules for dlatingiiishing^ the genders 
of nouns ; the learner must in the mean time judge the genders of the 
words in the text by the articles he finds before them. 
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But when the word begins with a vowel, the zLis changed 
into r, as — 

L'avido The miser. 

L'inglese .... The Englishman. 
L'italiano • • • . The Italian. 

Before feminine nouns the is rendered by la, as — 

La Signora . . • The lady. 

La via The way. 

La povera .... The poor woman. 

As In the case of the masculine article, la before a vowel is 
abridged in T, as — 

L'avida The female miser. 

L'intenzione • . . The intention. 
L'italiana . . . • The Italian woman. 

Before masculine nouns in the plural, the is rendered by i, 
as — 

I Signori .... The gentlemen. 

I tesori The treasures. 

I cibi . . . . • The eatables. 

But when a masculine noun in the plural begins with a vowel, 
i is changed to gli*^ as — 

Gli avidi .... The misers. 

or inglesi .... The Englishmen. 

or italiani .... The Italians. 

the i of the gli being elided before another u 

Before a feminine noun in the plural, the is rendered by /e, 
as — 

Le Signore . . . The ladies. 

Le vie The ways. 

Lc intenzioni . • . The intentions. 

These then are the various points to be attended to by the 
learner in translating the English article the* It is also to be 

* For the pronunciation of ^/t^ see article Pronunciation, page 15. 
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observed, that when a word begins with z or an 5, followed 
by another consonant, the is rendered by Zo, and by gli in the 
plural. 

It will be seen by the foregoing table, that masculine nouns 
generally end in 0, and have i in the plural ; that feminine 
nouns generally end in a, and have e in the plural. The 
same is the case with adjectives, which must agree in gender 
and number with the noun they accompany, as — 

La bella Signora. . The beautiful lady. 

We shall give some phrases in English, under the head 
Composition, to be translated into Italian, in order that the 
learner may make a practical application of these observations. 

II. 

Noi abbiam di che mangiare. We have something to eat. 
Noi abbiamo il tesoro • . . We have the treasure. 

In the above sentences we have the word corresponding in 
Italian to the English have^ written in one case abbiam^ and 
in another abbiamo. The reason of this is, that all words in 
Italian end in a vowel, but this final vowel may be omitted 
whenever such an omission contributes to the harmony of a 
sentence. The application of this singular attribute in Italian 
words is, except in a few instances, quite arbitrary ; the 
learner may omit or employ the final vowel, as well in writing 
as in pronunciation, according to the dictates of his own 
taste : this is a matter of euphony in which he is entirely left 
to himself. 

III. 

Abbiam di che mangiare • We have something to eat. 
Trovarono un tesoro • . They found a treasure. 

As in the case of final vowels, the use or omission of the 
pronouns /, we, you^ they, etc., is optional. The Italian verbs 
express these words in their terminations, and consequently in 
cases where no particular emphasis is wanted it is better to 
omit them. In ordinary conversation, we would not say, ^^ noi 
abbiamo un tesoro," but simply " abbiamo un tesoro," the noiy 
w€^ being in such a case in a great measure superfluous. 
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IV, 
HOW TO ASK A QUESTION. 

Abbiamo di che mangiare ? Have we anything to eat ? 
Percfae parti ? . . • • Why did he go away ? 

In English, in asking a question, the practice is to plape the 
pronoun after the verb, as — Have we anytlung to eat? We 
have said that the pronouns are not expressed in Italian ; it 
follows then that a question must be put in the latter language 
precisely in the same words as the affirmation ; thus, U abbiamo 
di che mangiare signifies ** we have something to eat,*' the 
same words, with a note of interrogation at the end, will also 
signify " have we anything to eat ?" 

Under certain circumstances, it is the practice in English to 
use the words do and did in asking questions ; there are no 
such words as do and did in Italian. The word parti means 
" he went away ;" so parti f signifies " did he go away ? — ^the 
word dissero is " they said ;" so dissero ? is " did they say ?'* 
The construction oi a question in Italian is therefore a matter 
of the utmost possible simplicity. 

V. 
Che un di noi vada . • Let one of us go. 

The learner should not rest satisfied in the study of a language 
with merely what is told him. An intelligent student will 
endeavour to find out for himself a great many things. By 
considering the words of any particular idiom he will endeavour 
to discover for himself in what it consists, and so dip a little 
deeper into the subject than what meets his eye. By such 
means not only a thorough knowledge of a language will be 
obtained, but also such a mtical acquaintance with it as may 
aid him in the study of cognate subjects. It would be difficult 
for us to explain at length all the peculiarities of structure that 
occur in the short portion of text we have given as the subject 
of the present lesson ; there are many phrases, such as that we 
have cited above, whereof the learner must discover the logic 
for himself; and certainly no great d^pree of mental exertion 
is necessary to comprehend why " that one of us may go " 
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signifies ^^ one of us must go ;'* but in tracing such relations 
and exercising the ingenuity in logically identifying an assem- 
blage of words with the meaning they convey, consists the true 
art of acquiring language ; and by this kind of inquiry the 
learner will not only benefit himself, but he will benefit us» in so 
far as he will profit the more by our instructions, and so promote 
the practical effect and increase the utility of our method. 

VI. 

Sulla via , . \ , On the road. 
Coir intenzione . . With the intention. 
Dei viaggiatori . . Of the travellers. 

The above sentences occurring in the text, exhibit to us a 
peculiarity in the Italian construction that requires to be spe- 
cially noted. In English, the words do not are very generally 
abbreviated into don't^ and it is are not unfrequently made to 
assume the form Uis. Something similar takes place in Italian, 
subject however to fixed and determined rules, which must in 
all cases be followed. When in Italian any of the preposi- 
tions, of, at, to, from, with, or in, are immediately followed 
by a form of the article the, the preposition combines with 
the article and gives birth to a new word. As an example of 
this, we shall exhibit the combinations formed by the preposi- 
tion di, of, in conjunction with the various forms of the article 
the. 

di and il form del, as del tesoro, of the treasure. 

„ de'tesori, of the treasures. 
„ della carne, of the meat. 
„ delle cami, of the meats. 
„ deir avido, of the miser. 
„ degli avidi, of the misers. 



di 
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1 




del or 


de' 


di 




la 




della, 




di 




le 




delle, 




di 




1' 




deir. 




di 




gli 




degli. 




In the same 


way 






in 


and il form 


^ nel, 




in 


99 


• 
1 


99 


nei or ne' 


in 


99 


la 


5> 


nella. 




in 


99 


le 


JJ 


nelle. 




in 


99 


V 


5J 


nelP, 





as nel tesoro, in the treasure. 
„ ne'tesori, in the treasures. 
„ nella came, in the meat. 
„ nelle carni, in the meats. 
„ nell'avido, in the miser. 
in „ gli ,, negli, „ negli avidi, in the misers. 
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It will be seen then, that o/'and the^ when together are not 
written di and t7, or di and /a, but are rendered by del before 
a masculine noun, and della before a feminine word ; in the 
same way the preposition con^ with, and il form col ; the pre- 
position per^ foTy and il form pel ; the preposition su^ on^ and 
il form sul ; the preposition a, /o, or at^ and i7 form a/ ; and 
the preposition da^ from^ and il form rfa/. These combina- 
tions going through precisely the same series of changes as the 
words del and nel that we have declined in full. 

It is necessary that the learner make himself familiar with 
the nature of this union of article and^reposition, as in writing 
Italian he will scarcely meet with a sentence of which one or 
other of these combinations do not form a part. 



VIL 



No, Signore No, Sir. 

Conversation is undoubtedly the primary aim of every one 
who studies a modem tongue — all who begin the study of a 
living language, do so in the hope of one day or other being 
able to speak it. Aid to the learner in attsdning this object, 
we should imagine, ought to be afforded by the elementary 
treatises on the subject ; but so far from this being the case, 
we have not seen any book in the English language that 
professes to assist the learner in speaking Italian. Apart from 
any other advantage our method may be found to possess, it 
will at least be found to render the learner some assistance in 
this important matter. Teachers appear generally to suppose 
that the learner should be taught all the words of a language, 
and all the desinences of the words, before he is taught 
its colloquial use. We conceive that a learner cannot be too 
early introduced to the practice of a language ; we think that 
as soon as a few words are known, they may be advantageously 
made use of, in illustrating the principles of conversation. 

In § IV. we have explained the manner of asking a ques- 
tion ; we have now to show how a question is answered in 
cases where a negation is to be expressed. 
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It will be observed, from the sentence quoted at the head of 
this article, that the negative particle no, is used in precisely 
the same manner and under similar circumstances in Italian as 
in English. 

When, however, a negative sentence embraces an entire 
proposition, a different kind of expression is employed. In 
Italian, the negation is constructed by putting the negative 
particle non before the verb of 4;he sentence, in the following 
manner — ► 

Non so I do not know. 

Non trovarono un tesoro . They did tiot find a treasure. 

If the phrase abbiam fame expresses we are hungry^ then 
non ahbiamfame will express we are not hungry^ and so in all 
other cases the word non is placed before the verb of the 
affirmative form of the sentence — to say more on this subject 
would only be to complicate the matter. 

It will be necessary for the learner to bear in mind, in 

translating a negative sentence into Italian, that the words do 
and did^ often found in English negations, are a sort of exuber- 
ance of the English idiom, and are not found employed in the 
same way in any other language. The learner will have to 
observe that the expressions 

I do not know. 
I did not know. 

may be expressed quite as well, so far as the sense is concerned, 

by- 

I know not. 
I knew not. 

The former of these manners of speaking, that containing 
the do and did^ cannot be rendered literally into Italian, whilst 
the latter may be translated word for word, thus : 

Non so. 
Non sapeva. 

We mention this matter more particularly, as we have often 
found beginners very much at a loss what to make of the dos 
and dids in translating English negations. 
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VIIL 

La via The way. 

In all languages there are certain words which, though the 
same in orthography, are very different in meaning ; this is the 
case with some of the words that represent the article the in 
Italian ; and as these words are very much employed in both 
their significations, it is necessary that the learner be able to 
distinguish when they are used in one sense, and when in 
another. When the words /o, /a, gli, fe, are used before a 
noun, as in the case of /a, in the sentence we have quoted 
above, they are articles, and are equivalent to the in English ; 
but when they occur with a verb, they are no longer articles, 
but pronouns, and require to be translated in the following 
manner — 

io, with a verb, by him or it. 
La, „ her or it. 

Gliy „ to him^ to them* 

Le, „ thew. 

Thus, if the learner meets with lo trovarono^ he will be aware, 
that as trovarono implies an action, lo will have to be rendered 
by him or it in English. In our next conversational exercise 
we shall introduce these words in both their capacities, and 
shall expect the learner to discriminate their meaning without 
any further explanation. 



IX. 

Via signori . . . Come along, gentlemen. 

The word via in the text of our lesson has simply the signi* 
fication of a way or road. Via has however a variety of other 
significations in Italian, amongst which the most remarkable 
is the one it has in the sentence given above. Via is com- 
monly used with the verb to go, in the same way as the 
EngUsh adverb au>ay : thus, go away is in Italian andate via ; 
an expression generally used in cases where be off with you 
would be used in English. We shall in this way occasionally 
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allude to the idiomatic use of \vords occu? ring in our lesson, so 
that the learner may be acquiring some notion of the irregu* 
larities of the language as he proceeds. 

X. 
Si, Signore Yes, Sir. 

The learner, in studying a foreign language, may expect to 
meet some little peculiarities that may appear very singular ; he 
will occasionally find combinations of words that are quite new 
to him, and at the same time very much at variance with all 
his preconceived notions of the organization of language. 
This will probably be the case with some of the Italian sen- 
tences, containing the little w ord si ; this word as regards its 
various attributes having no equivalent in the English lan- 
guage. 

Sly besides being equivalent to the English abverb yes^ is 
a pronoun, and is rendered in the dictionaries by itself, him- 
self, or themselves. One or other of these words will gen- 
erally translate si ; but, in order to comprehend the phrase in 
which it is so translated, it will be necessary to give a more 
extended signification to the words itself etc.^ than they 
usually possess. 

In English, the expressions — 

The sun discloses himself to the world below, 
and 

The sun is disclosed to the world below, 

convey precisely the same notion, the sentence is disclosed and 
discloses himself being nearly equivalent ; in the same way in 
Italian, the primitive meaning of the word siy has been extended 
to express a passive act, a process performed^ or operating by 
its own agency ; but this principle is carried to a much greater 
extent in Italian than in English, and the si will be found 
employed in cases where the English construction will not 
admit of himself or itself being used ; for example, in the 
following phrases : 

II pane si mangia . . • Bread is eaten. 
Si dice It is said. 

The reflective pronoun, itself cannot be used in English in 
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such expressions as these : to translate il pane si mangia, by 
bread eats itself j would be to produce an assemblage of words 
of which it would be difficult to imagine the import. 

Siy then, as a pronoun, is used in expressing a reflective act, 
as si trovo, hejbund himself, in which the agent and the object 
are one, and in expressing an action in which no agent appears, 
as si dice, it is said ; in the first case, the si may be rendered 
in English by himself, itself or themselves, as the case may 
be, but in the second, a part of the verb to be must be employed 
in translating it. 

Although, as we have seen, itself, himself, or themselves, 
may in general be considered the equivalents to the pronoun 
si, there are cases where, in translating si by one or other of 
these words, a meaning would be given to the sentence in 
which the si occurs totally opposite to that it was intended to 
convey ; for example, the phrase 

Si loda Tuomo virtuoso . The virtuous man is praised. 

Were we to translate the si in this sentence by one of the 
English reflective pronouns, we should have '* the virtuous man 
praises himself,'' a translation that obviously exhibits its own 
inaccuracy. We shall revert to the use and value of the 
pronoun si in a future lesson. 



P&OirUVCIATXOV. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Of all the modem European languages, the pronunciation 
of Italian is most easily acquired without the aid of a teacher. 
There are no silent letters to embarrass the learner, every 
word is pronounced precisely as it is written. What contributes 
most to render the pronunciation of Italian of easy acquisition 
to the English learner is, that there are no sounds used in it 
which are not also to be found in English. We have, therefore, 
no new sounds to teach ; the learner has only to become familiar 
with the value of the letters, and his task is accomplished. 
There are, however, two sounds rarely used in English, but 
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which from their frequent recurrence in Italian may be styled 
the characteristics. These are the liquid sounds of gn and gly 
to which we shall now direct the learner's attention. 

The first of these sounds, that of the gn, presents little diffi- 
culty ; — it has already occurred in the word Signore. We have 
written this word — 

seen-yo-rau 

And the learner may readily form a conception of the sound 
from the manner we have exhibited it in this instance. 

The letters gl have in Italian the sound of the double / iil 
the English word William, as in the case of the words — 

Famiglia, family, pronounced fam-eel'-ya. 
Figlio, son, „ feeV-yo. 

The only difficulty with this sound, lies in transferring it to 
gl when these letters begin a word, as in the case of the article 
gli, the ; but a little attention on the part of the learner to the 
nature of the sound he gives the double / in the word we have 
named, will enable him to pronounce the ^/ in all cases correctly. 
An exact conception of the sounds of the gn and gl being 
formed, there is little else in the pronunciation of Italian that 
can cause the learner any difficulty. A moderate possession 
of the sentiment of harmony, and a little attention to the 
principles of the language, will enable any one to pronounce 
Italian with a greater degree of purity than two-thirds of the 
natives themselves. 



The learner must now translate the following phrases in 
Italian. In order to acquire the detail of a language a little 
labour is necessary, and care bestowed in writing it will be most 
productive of advantage in this respect. The learner may 
translate the whole of the following phrases by means of the 
words in the text, of which he has already had the translation 
and pronunciation. His accuracy will depend on the deg^e 
of attention he has psdd to the preceding exercises, and to our 
remarks on the structure of the language under the head 
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Construction. We shall give a translation of these phrases 
in the next lesson, so that the learner may compare his 
translation with ours, and see what degree of accuracy he has 
attained in writing Italian* 



The traveller. 
The treasure. 
The miser. 
The treasures. 
The eatables. 
The misers. 
The road. 
The lady. 
The intention. 
The ways. 
The ladies. 
The intentions. 
An Italian. 
A traveller. 
A gentleman. 
Three misers. 
Three ladies. 
Three English women. 
Three poor men. 
The avaricious gentleman. 
The avaricious gentlemen. 
The beautiful Italian lady. 
The poor lady. 
The oeautiful road. 
The beautiful Englishwomen. 
The poor ladies. 
The beautiful roads. 
We have. 

We have a treasure. 
We have something to eat. 
We have the wherewithal to 
buy food. 

When the learner has accomplished this exercise, he will 
have read, written, and spoken a little Italian ; our method thus 
embracing within a single lesson a series of exercises that will 
enable the diligent student to attain a certain degree of perfec- 
tion in BEADtNG, Writing, and Speaking the language. 



What have we ? 

Have we anything to eat ? 

They found. 

What did they find ? 

They found a treasure* 

Where did they find the trea* 

sure? 
When did they find a treasure? 
Did the travellers find any- 
thing to eat ? 
Did they find wherewithal to 

buy food ? 
One of the travellers must go 

and buy food. 
The lady must go and buy 

something to eat. 
He went away. 
Who went away ? 
The lady went away. 
Why did she go away ? 
When did she go away ? 
She went away immediately. 
They said. 
What did they say ? 
The travellers said; We are 

hungry. 
Did they say, one of us must 

go and buy something to 

eat? 
Did they say, let one of us go 

and buy food ? 



LESSON SECOND. 



REPETITION. 

The following reading lesson consists of a free translation of 
tbe English phrases and sentences giren in the last lesson to 
be turned into Italian. If the learner has already translated 
these phrases, he should compare his translation with that we 
give below, observing carefully the points (if any) in which an 
error has been committed. The words having all occurred in 
the preceding lesson, their meaning, pronunciation, and accen- 
tuation, have already been given. 

II viaggiatore. II tesoro. L'avido. I tesoii. I 
cibi. Gli avidi. La via. La signora. L'intenzione. 
Le vie. Le signore. Le intenzioni. Un Italiano. 
Un viaggiatore. Un signore. Tre avidi. Tre 
signore. Tre Inglesi. Tre poveri. II signore avido. 
I signori avidi. La bella Italiana. La povera signora. 
La bella via. Le belle Inglesi. Le povere signore. 
Le belle vie. Abbiamo. Abbiamo un tesoro. Abbiani 
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di che mang^are. Abbiam di che comperar il cibo. 
Che abbiamo ? Abbiamo di che mangiare ? Trova- 
rono. Che trovarono ? Trovarono an tesoro. Dove 
trovarono il tesoro ? Quando trovarono nn tesoro ? 
Trovarono i viagg^atori di che mangiare ? Trovarono 
di che comperar il dbo ? Vada nn dei viagg^atori a 
comperar il cibo. Vada la signora a comperar di che 
mangiare. Parti. Chi parti? La signora parti. 
Perche parti ? Qnando parti ? Parti tosto. Dissero. 
Che dissero? I viaggiatori dissero^ abbiam fame. 
Dissero^ che nn di noi vada per comperar di che 
mangiare ? Dissero, vada nn di noi a comperar il 
cibo? 
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TEXT. 



Ma disse^ cammin facendo, fra se stesso^ e d'uopo 
ch'io awdeni la came onde i miei due soci mnoiano 
niangiandone^ e cosi avrb tntto il tesoro per me solo. 
Egli esegui il soo dis^^o, e pose il veleno in do che 
aveva reeato per masg^are. 



As in the case of the text given in the preceding lesson, we 
shall now proceed to give first the pronunciation of the words 
given in the above, and then their dgnification. The following 
is a repetition of the portion of text that is to be the subject 
of the present lesson, with the pronunciation and accentaati<m 
placed under each word. 

Ma disse, cammin facendo, fra se stesso 

Ma' dees'-sy, cam-meen' fa-oh^-do, fn^saiv^stals'-so 

e d'uopo ch'io avveleni la came onde i miei 
d dwo'-po kee-o aT-Tail-ai'-nee lav^oar-Dj on'-dy e me'-i^ 

due sod muoiano mangiandone e cosi avro 

doo'-y so'-chee mo'-ya-no man-jan'-do-ny d co-see' ar-ro' 

tutto il tesoro per me solo. Egli esegui 

toot'-to eel tu-so'-ro pdr,^mai so'-lo. Ail-yee^aU-ai-gwee' 

il suo disegno, e pose il veleno in 

eel'v^swo dee8»ain'*yo, ^ po'-aai eel^Tai*lai'-no een 

do che aveva reeato per manglare. 

cho'^kay aT.TW'-Ta nd-ca'-to p^v^man-ja'-ry. 

A little care in going over the forgoing exerdse will enable 
the learner to read correcdy in Italian the second section of the 
text. We cannot too much uige the necessity of a careful 
attention to the pronundation, both as regards each syllable in 

* Pronounce this i like t in the English word wine. 
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itself and Its relative value in a word, as pointed out by the 
accent. The same words will be repeated over and over again 
in the present lesson and those that are to follow, so that, as we 
have afready stated, much depends upon the de§rree of accuracy 
attained at the outset. 



Ma disse, 

But he said, 

se stesso, 

himself self, 

la came, 

the meat. 



cammin 

road 



it is of necessity 

onde i 

ia order that the 



facendo, fra 

making (going along), between (into) 

d'uopo ch'io avveleni 

that I (I most) poison 

due soci 

my two associates 



miei 



muouino 

may die 
ii tesoro 

the treasure 



mangiandone, 

on eating of it. 



il 
the 

Clp 
that 



SUO 
his 

che 

which 



per 

for 

disegno, 

design, 

aveva 

he had 



me 

me 



e cosi avro tutto 

and thus I will have all 

solo. Egli es^^ 

alone. He ezeeated 



e 
and 

recato 
brought 



pose 
put 



il veleno 
the poison 



m 

in 



per mangiare. 

Ibr to eat. 



With the aid of the above translation, the learner will be 
able to render the text itself into good EInglish. As we sug- 
gested in the case of the text last lesson, a table of the words 
should be written out, with their English translation opposite, 
and made use of by the learner in fixing upon his memory the 
precise signification of each Italian word. It will be observed 
from our translation of the text, that the word e in Italian has 
two significations ; when without an accent it is the conjunc* 
tion andj but when e accented thus ^, it has the value of the 
English words it is or he iSy as the case may be. Attention 
to a peculiarity of this kind is very essential. 
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Ma disse Bat he said 

Fra se stesso Into himself, 

Cammin faeendo .... Going along, 

Ed'uopo eh'io avvelenilacarne I must poison the meat, 

Onde In order that 

I miei due soci My two associates 

Muoiano May die 

Mangiandone On eating it. 

E cosi And so 

Avro tutto il tesoro ... I will have all the treasure 

Per me solo To myself. 

Egli eseffui il suo disegno . He executed his design, 

E pose il veleno .... And put poison 

In cio che In what 

Aveva recato per mangiare . He had brought to eat. 

The use to be made of the phrases, as we stated last lesson, 
is to derive from them notions of the structure of the language, 
and to obtain from them rules for making up the words into 
sentences. It will be observed, for example, that the Italians, 
in order to express the English phrase, on eating ity do not use 
these three words, but say in the to eat it. The learner then 
is to judge from this, that, in order to render in Italian the 
English phrase, on buying ity he must say in the same way, 
in the to buy ity nel comprarlo. 

COirVBBSATZOir. >^ 

In addition to the words introduced under this head in the 
last lesson, we shall make use in the following dialogue of the 
adverb 

Come, howy pronounced, c&'iny. 

If the learner find himself embarrassed about the signification 
of any of the others, it will be entirely owing to his own want 
of attention in going over the preceding exercises. 

Che disse il viaggiatore che Disse, e d'uopo ch'io avveleni 

parti ? la came. 

A chi disse cio ? .... Fra se stesso. 

Quando ? Cammin faeendo. 
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Chi disse, e d'uopo ch'io awe- 

leni la came ? 
Perche e d'uopo che il viagg^- 

atore aweleni la carne ? 
Disse il yiaggiatore, e d'uopo 

ch'io aweleni i miei soci ? 
Disse, i d'uopo chlo avyeleni 

il cibo ? 
Disse, avrd tutto il tesoro per 

me solo ? 
Aveva il tesoro ? . 
Chi aveva il tesoro ? 
Aveva tre sod ? 
Aveva un socio ? . 
Aveva due sod ? • 
Chi aveva due sod ? 
Che aveva il viaggiatore che 

parti? 
Esegui la sua intenzione ? 
Come? 

Aveva recato di che mangiare? 



A chi aveva recato di che 

mangiare ? 
Cheavevarecatopermangiare? 
Aveva recato il veleno ? . . 

In che pose il veleno ? • . . 

Quando ? 

Perche? 

Cammin facendo, che disse il 
viaggiatore che parti ? 



Cammin facendo che esegui ? 
Cammin facendo, che pose ? . 
Cammin facendo, che aveva ? 
Aveva il tesoro ? • • • . 
Chi aveva il tesoro? . . • 



II viaggiatore che parti. 

Onde i suoi due soci muoiano 

mangiandola. 
.Non, Signora. 

No, disse e d'uopo ch'io awe- 
leni la came* 
Si Sigrnora, egli disse do. 

Non, Signora. 

I suoi soci. 
Non, Signora. 

Si Signora, aveva un sodo. 
Si Signora, aveva due soci. 

II viaggiatore che parti. 
Aveva un' intenaone. 

Si Signora. 

Pose il veleno in cio che 
aveva recato per mangiare. 

Si, il viaggiatore che parti 
aveva recato di che man- 
giare. 

Ai suoi soci. 

Delia came* 

Non, Signora, pose il veleno 

nella came. 
Nella came. 
Nel recarla. 
Onde i suoi due soci morissero 

mangiandola. 
Disse, e d'uopo ch'io aweleni 

la came onde i mid due 

sod muoiano mangian- 

done. 
La sua intenzione. 
II veleno nella came. 
Aveva il cibo. 
Non, Signora. 
I suoi due soci. 
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XI. 

Avr6 il tesoro . « . • I will have the treasure. 
Avr6 il tesoro ? • . . • Will I have the treasure ? 
Non avro il tesoro * • • I will not have the treasure. 

In writing Italian, it is essential that the learner bear in 
mind what we have said (Section III.) about omitting the pro- 
nouns /, we, and so forth. The word avro will express the 
phrase / will have with equal force and much more conciseness, 
than if it had the pronoun, io /, prefixed. The omission of 
this class of pronouns in colloquial intercourse is a distinctive 
feature in Italian ; and, as there is nothing parallel in the 
English language, it is necessary that the learner habituate 
himself as much as possible to this kind of construction. In 
translating, therefore, English phrases into Italian, we would 
suggest a total suppression of the /*«, we'sj etc», that occur in 
them. Another matter to be borne in mind is, that the order 
of the words in a question is precisely the same as in an affir- 
mation, so that if trovarono un tesoro, signifies they found a 
treasure — trovarono un tesoro ? will signify did they find a 
treasure ? The fact of the phrase being a question is indicated 
by the note of interrogation being placed at the end of it. The 
learner will do well also to bear in mind, in rendering an 
English negative sentence, that there are no words in Italian 
equivalent to do and did ; as we have already stated, a negation 
is constructed by simply prefixing non to the proper tense of 
the verb ; for example, the phrase they did not find a treasure, 
would be in Italian — 

Non trovarono un tesoro. 

The word trovarono, being a past tense, involves in itself the 
signification of the English word did. 

We bring these circumstances a second time under the 
attention of the student, as we shall abundantly introduce in 
our exercise on Composition, questions and answers both affir- 
mative and negative, and shall expect the learner to translate 
them all correctly. 
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XII. 

Nai abbiamo fisune • • . . We are hmigiy. 
Che an di nai Tada . . • Let one of tw go. 

The little words called pronouns cause more embarrassment 
to the beginner in Italian than all the others put together. 
They are nnmerous, are often like other words in orthography, 
are subject to all kinds of euphonic changes, and are frequently 
so closely mixed up with other words, that persons tolerably 
iiemiiliar with the language ofiten experience difficulty in 
detecting them. We shall g^iye in the meantime a general 
yiew of tiiese words, and revert to them more in detail as they 
present tiiemselves in the text of our lessons. 

The first class of pronouns of which we shall speak, is that 
to which the word noi in tiie sentence not <ibbiam fame be- 
longs ; this presents little difficulty, being employed in the same 
manner as tiieir English equivalents* They are as follow : 

as io ho, / have. 

„ tu hai, thou hast. 

„ egli ha, he has. 

,,. ella ha, she has. 

„ noi abbiamo, we have. 

„ voi avete, you have. 

„ eglino hanno, they have. 

These pronouns, as we have said. Section III., are very 
rarely used in Italian ; they are only employed where emphasis 
is to be placed on the verb, or where a greater degree of clear- 
ness is wanted. Under ordinary circumstances, we have^ would 
be better expressed by abbiamo^ than by noi abbiamo. 

The next class of pronouns are the most difficult of the 
whole. The pronouns fo, kh H^ and /e, spoken of in Section 
VIII. as resembling some of the forms of the article, belong 
to this class : these four pronouns are generally placed before 
the verb, in the following manner : 

Lo trovarono .... they found him or it. 

La trovarono .... they found her or it. 

Li trovarono .... theyfmnd them (masc.) 

Le trovarono .... they found them (fem.) 



Io, 


/, 


Tu, 


thoUf 


EgK, 


he. 


Ella, 


she. 


Noi, 


wey 


Vol, 


youy 


E^Iino 


, they, 
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Besides these, there are two others that resemble the article in 
form : 

Oli, to him or ity as gli dissero, they said to him. 
Le, to her or tV, „ le dissero, they said to her. 

The foUomng is a table of the value and use of the other 
pronouns of this class : 

Miy m€f as mi dissero, they told me. 

Ci, v«, „ ci disseroy they told us. 

Ti, thee J „ ti dissero, they told thee. 

Vi, youy ,^ vi dissero, they told you. 

Si, -jr. If ** |- si dissero, they told themselves. 

The next and last class of pronouns is that to which not, in 
the sentence, un di noi, one o/us, belongs ; they present little 
difficulty, being written apart from the verb : they are disposed 
as follows : 

Me) me, as parlarono di mcy they spohe of me. 

Noi, te«, „ parlarono di noi, they spohe of us* 

Te, thee, „ parlarono di te, they spoke of thee. 

Voi, yoUf „ parlarono di voi, they spohe of you* 

^^' { ^himS^' I P^^^*^"^ ^^ ^^' ^*^y *^^** of themselves. 
Lui, Aif», „ parlarono di lui, they spohe of him. 

Lei, Atfr, „ parlarono di lei, they spoke qfher. 

Loro, them^ ,, parlarono di loro, they spoke of them. 

These pronouns are always used as above, after a preposition. 
The learner should in the mean time read over these tables 
attentively, as we shall have occasion to revert to them very 
frequently throughout the course of our lessons. 



XIII. 
Nel recar/o .... In bringing it. 

In speaking of the pronouns, /o, him or ity and to, her or ity 
we have said that they are placed before the yerb, and not as 
in English cifler it : for example, instead of saying he said ity 

E 
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the Italians would say he it said, lo disse. The sentence nel 
recarltty quoted above, shows that there are some exceptions 
to this rule, and that these pronouns are sometimes placed as 
in English after . the verb. This happens when the verb is a 
present participle, or is in the imperative or infinitive moods ; 
and when such is the case, the pronoun is joined to the verb, 
and written with it in one word, as recar and la in the sentence 
before us. 

It will be observed that the Italians, instead of saying in 
bringing ity say, in to bring it. The reason of this construc- 
tion is, that the prepositions govern in Italian the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 



XIV. 

Mangiandone On eating it. 

Mangiandoncy appears in our text as one word, but it in reality 
consists of two distinct words, the participle present mangiando, 
on eating^ with the pronoun ne attached to the end of it, in 
accordance with the principle we have stated in the preceding 
section. This pronoun ne has no equivalent in the English 
language. It performs the duties of the French cw, and is used 
under precisely the same circumstances. In a sentence it 
indicates some object or objects that have previously been 
spoken of, and must vary in its English translation according 
to the nature of the matter to which it alludes. The ne in 
our text refers to the poisoned meat^ and in this case may be 
rendered in English by some of it. In most cases, some ofit^ 
or some ofthem^ will render the pronoun «ein English ; as for 
example in the following phrases, supposing the subject of 
conversation to be travellers — 

E d'uopo chio*wc avveleni . I must poison some of them. 
Ne trovarono sulla via . They found some of them on 

the way. 

Or supposing the subject in question to be poison : 

Ne abbiamo ? . . . . Have we any of it f 

Ne aveva ..... I had some of it. 

Ne avro ? Will I not have some of it 9 
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But tfaough some ofit^ or some ofthem^ may be considered the 
English equivalents for ne^ there are many instances where 
other expressions would have to be employed in translating 
this pronoun ; as for example in the following cases : 

Un d'essi se ne parti . . One of them went away Jrom 

the others. 
Ne dissero They spoke about it* 

These examples will suffice to give the learner a notion of 
the value of the ne in construction. * Once an idea of the 
nature of the pronoun obtained, there will be little difficulty 
in recognising its meaning in a sentence. We shall make use 
of this little word in our next colloquial exercise, in order that 
the learner may acquire some notion of its use in practice as 
well as in theory. 



XV. 



U suo disegno . 
I suoi soci . . 



His design. 
His associates* 



The possessive pronouns of the Italian language, are — 



Mio . 

Tuo. 

Suo . 

Nostro 

Vostro 

Loro 



my. 

thy. 

his* 

our. 

your. 

their. 



These pronouns agree in number and gender with the person 
or thing to which they are attached : thus, in the phrase my 
treasures^ the word treasures is of the plural number, and con- 
sequently the word my in Italian must also be of the plural 
number. These pronouns vary their terminations in respect 
of gender and number, as in the case of the adjectives : for 
example, my, in Italian, is — 

Mio, with a masculine noun. 

Miei, with a masculine noun in the plural. 

Mia, with a feminine noun. 

Mie, with a feminine noun in the plural. 
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And all the others, except loro^ which is invariable, change 
their terminations under the same circumstances, in the same 
manner. 

It will also be observed by the phrases we have quoted 
above, that the Italians use the article with the possessive 
pronouns ; and instead of saying as in English, my treasures^ 
say the my treasures^ i miei tesori. 

XVL 

Vi trovarono . . . They found you. 
Ci trovarono . . . They found uS. 

In speaking of the difficult class of pronouns, we give the 
above two sentences as examples of the use of vi and ci. In 
the first, we have vi rendered in English by youy and in the 
second sentence we have ci rendered by us^ These are the 
most common acceptations of vi and ci, and the meanings these 
words will most generally be found to have ; but they are not 
their only significations. Besides the simple meaning of you 
and uSy attached to the vi and ciy these pronouns, in the posi- 
tion we see them, that is, before a verb, are frequently used for 
to you and to us after a verb : thus, instead of saying — 

Disse a voi . . . . He said to you. 
Disse a noi . . . . He said to us. 

The Italian construction prefers the expressions — 

Vi disse He said to you. 

Ci disse He said to us* 

The learner then must bear in mind that vi and ci must 
sometimes be^rendered in English by to you and to usy as well 
as by you and us, 

Vi and ci are also equivalent to the English words here 
and therCy and have very frequently these meanings, as — 

Ci trovarono . . . They found here. 
Vi trovarono . . . They found there. 

When vi and ci occur bef6re a word beginning with 6, the 
t is cut off, and its place supplied with an apostrophe, as — 

C'e Here he Is. 

V'e There he is. 
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The meanings of vi and ci are somewhat diverafied, and 
consequently require to be very closely observed, in order that 
a wrong acceptation may not be given to a sentence in which 
one of them happens to be employed. 



P&OmrKCIATIOK. 

VOWELS. 

There are in Italian, as in English, the five vowels a, e, e, o, 
and u ; these are pronounced by natives of Florence and Rome 
in the following manner : 

a, like a in the English word part. 
€y „ a „ made. 

i>y ,, ec ,, se€7i» 

Oy yi o „ go. 

Uf „ o ,, dOm 

When the accent of a word falls upon the letter «, it occasionally 
has the sound of 6 in the English word let. In cases where an 
€ occurring in our lessons should have this sound, we shall 
represent it by an e accented thus S ; and if the learner bestow 
a little attention upon the position of the e's that have this 
sound, his own observation will enable him to judge why and 
when the e should be so pronounced, even should we give him 
no rule to guide him in the matter. Beyond this occasional 
sound of e, the vowels in every case and under all circumstances 
are each pronounced precisely in the manner we have stated. 
The letter a, for example, wherever it is found is always pro- 
nounced like a in part ; nothing therefore exists to prevent the 
learner from pronouncing the a always correctly, and once 
the learner can do this, he will have made an essential and 
important step to a good pronunciation. 

The organization of Italian in all its details renders the pro- 
nunciation of the language of easy acquisition by theory. We 
fear, however, that this very facility may be a bar to its perfect 
attainment, for generally, where no difficulty exists no pains 
are taken; and in a case of this kind, in which a well-sustained 
accuracy is of the utmost moment, a want of attention may be 
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of the greatest detriment. We know how difficult a thing it 
is to get an Englishman to imagine an a pronounced in every 
position and under every drcumstance precisely alike. The 
English orthography is so barbarous, each vowel varying its 
sound so arbitrarily, that it is almost impossible for an Eng- 
lishman to form an adequate conception of the real bona fide 
value of an Italian vowel. In order to drive away the dissi- 
pated notions of letters he has obtained from his mother tongue, 
the English learner will have to be extremely watchful in pro- 
nouncing the Italian vowels; let him not enunciate one in any 
case without recalling his attention to the sound we have stated 
it to possess, — ^let him continue this practice throughout the 
course of these lessons, and he will ever after pronounce the 
vowels correctly. It must not be supposed, however, though 
the vowels are always to be pronounced with the sounds we 
have assigned to them, that each individual letter is to have 
the benefit of a clear and distinct enunciation ; this would have 
the effect of rendering the Italian, instead of being harmonious 
and chaste in its intonation, drawling, vapid, and monotonous : 
for instance, in pronouncing such a word as muoianOy where a 
combination of vowels exist, it would not do to say moo-o-ee^ 
Orno. The voice should rest only on the accented vowel, and 
be made simply to aspirate the others ; if this be done in the 
case of the word before us, something like mo-yano will be the 
result. Again, in the pronunciation of such a word as indubi- 
tatissimamSntej (which by the way the learner may now pro- 
nounce correctly) the necessity for a rapid enunciation of all 
the vowels, except that accented, must be apparent. We 
shall treat this matter more fully when we come to speak of 
accent ; meantime, let the learner firmly bear in mind that all 
the a's in Italian are pronounced like a in party start, dart ; 
that all the e's, except those accented, are pronounced like a in 
madcy fixde, wade ; that all the e's are pronounced like ee in 
seen, been, ween ; that all the o's are pronounced like o in so, 
go, no ; and that all the w's are pronounced like oo in good, 
mood, hood. He may rest assured that he will attain by this 
means a pronunciation of Italian, not inferior, if not superior, 
to most persons who have undergone the usual course of oral 
instruction. 
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COKPOSITIOK. 

The following sentences may be translated into Italian with 
the words that have already appeared in the present or preced- 
ing lessons : the learner, in order to render them correctly, has 
only to bear in mind what we said under the head Construc- 
tion of the arrangement of words and of their various mean- 
ings. As in the case of the exercise on Composition in last 
lesson, we shall give a translation of the following as an exer- 
cise in reading in the next lesson. 



He had. 

What had he ? 

He had not the treasure. 

He had not the poison. 

Had he the meat ? 

No, he had it not. 

Who had the meat and the 

poison ? 
The companion of the two 

travellers had the meat. 
Had he all the meat ? 
Yes, he had it all. 
Who had the treasure ? 
One of the three travellers 

had it. 
Was he hungry ? 
Yes, he was hungry. 
When was he hungry ? 
When he had the treasure. 
Had he any thing to eat ? 
No, he had nothing to eat. 
Had the traveller who went 

away a companion ? 
He had two companions. 
He executed ? 

He did not execute a design. 
Why not ? 

Who executed a design ? 
The traveller who went away 

executed his design. 
Why did he execute it ? 
When did he execute it ? 



Where did he execute it ? 

How did he execute it ? 

It is necessary. 

What is necessary ? 

One of us must poison his 

companion. 
Why must one of us poison 

his companion ? 
I must eat. 
He must eat. 
Must I go ? 
When must I go ? 
I must go immediately. 
Why immediately ? 
Must I not go immediately ? 
Must poison be bought ? 
Must the traveller be eaten ? 
Must I eat my companion ? 
I will have. 
Will I have all the treasure 

to myself? 
Wm I be hungry ? 
Will I have anything to eat ? 
I will not have the meat. 
Why not ? 
My two companions ^oing 

alonfi^, said, we are hungry 

and have nothing to eat. 
One of the travellers went 

away, not with the design 

of bringing food, but of 

buying poison. 
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The two travellers cooing along 
said to themselves, we are 
hungry and must eat our 
companion. 

One of the travellers who went 
away in order to buy-food, 
being hun^, said to 
himself going along, I 
must poison my com- 
panions and so have all 
the meat to myself. 

All the three travellers must 
die of hunger. 

Why must all the travellers 
die? 

Because one of them put poi- 
son in the food he had 
brought to eat. 

But as omy one put poison in 
the food, why should all 
three die ? 

He said. 

What did he say ? 

The traveller who went away 
said to himself, I will 
have all the food to myself. 

When did he say so ? 



He said so going along. 
Did one of the travelers say 

he had broughtsomething 

to eat ? 
Yes, he said so. 
To whom did he say so ? 
He said so to his companion. 
He put. 

Did ne put poisonin the meat ? 
Why did he put poison in the 

meat? 
He is. 

Where is he ? 
Where is who ? 
Where is my companion ? 
He is on the road. 
Who is on the road ? 
The traveller who went away. 
Who is he ? 

He is not an Englishman. . 
He is an Italian. 
Your companion is a miser. 
Is the traveller avaricious ? 
Yes, he is. 
Must all the poor travellers 

die? 
Yes, they must all die. 



LESSON THIRD. 



BSADIWO. 



RKPETITION. 



Aveva. Che aveva ? Non aveva il tesoro. Nou 
aveva il veleno. Aveva la earne ? No^ non Paveva. 
Chi aveva la carne ed il veleno ? II socio 'de' due 
viaggiatori aveva la earne. Aveva tutta la earne ? 
Si, I'aveva tutta. Chi aveva il tesoro ? L'aveva uno 
dei tre viaggiatori. Aveva fame? Si, aveva fame. 
Qoando aveva fame? Quando aveva il tesoro? 
Aveva di che mangiare? No, non aveva di che 
maugiare. II viaggiatore che parti aveva nn socio? 
Aveva due soci. Esegui. Non esegui un disegno. 
Perchd no ? Chi esegui un disegna? II viaggiatore 
che parti esegui il suo disegno. Perche I'esegui ? 
Quando Tesegui ? Dove Pesegui ? Come Tesegui ? 
E d'uopo. Che e d'uopo ? E d'uopo che un di noi 
avveleni il suo socio. Perche e d'uopo che egli 
avveleni il suo socio ? Mi e d'uopo mangiare. Gli 
^ d'uopo mangiare. ]^ d'uopo ch'io vada. Quando 
^ d'uopo ch'io vada ? E d'uopo ch'io vada tosto. 
Perche tosto ? Non ^ d'uopo ch'io vada tosto ? E 
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d'uopo comperar veleno? E d'uopo mangiare il 
viaggiatore ? E d'uopo mangiare il mio socio ? Avrb. 
Avrb tutto il tesoro per nie solo ? Avrb fame ? Avrd 
di che mangiare? Non avrb la came. Perch^ no ? 
I miei due soci^ cammin facendo dissero' : noi abbiam 
fame, e non abbiam di che mangiare. Uno de' 
viaggiatori parti non col disegno di recar il cibo, ma 
di comperar veleno. I due viaggiatori cammin 
facendo dissero fra se stessi: noi abbiam fame, e 
d'uopo di mangiare il nostro socio. Uno de' viaggiatori 
che parti onde comperar di che mangiare, perch^ 
aveva fame, disse cammin facendo fra se stesso : e 
d'uopo ch'io avveleni i miei soci, e cosi avrb tutta la 
came per me solo. E d'uopo che tutti i tre viaggia- 
tori muoiano di fame. Perche e d'uopo che tutti i 
viaggiatori muoiano ? Perche un d'essi pose veleno 
nel cibo che aveva recato per mangiare. Ma un solo 
pose il veleno nella came, perche e d'uopo che tutti 
muoiano? Disse. Che disse? II viaggiatore che 
parti disse fra se stesso : avrb tutta la carne per me 
solo. Quando lo disse ? Lo disse cammin facendo. 
Uno de' viaggiatori disse, egli aveva recato di che 
mangiare ? 8i, lo disse. A chi lo disse ? Lo disse 
al suo socio. Pose. Pose il veleno nella carne? 
Perch^ pose il veleno nella carne? J&. Dov' ^? 
Dov' e chi? Dov' ^ il mio socio? £ sulla via. 
Chi ^ sulla via ? II viaggiatore che parti. Chi e ? 
Non ^ Inglese. £ Italiano. II vostro socio ^ avido. 
£ il viaggiatore avido ? Si ^ avido. £ d'uopo che 
tutti i poveri viaggiatori muoiano ? . Si d d'uopo che 
tutti muoiano. 
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TEXT. 



I due altri ohe avevano dal canto loro concertato^ 
durante la sua assenza^ di disfarsi di lui, Puceisero 
a] suo ritorno^ e si trovarono padroni del tesoro. 
Dopo il loro misfatto, mangiarono i eibi avvelenati, e 
morirono entrambi. 



As in the case of the text of the two preceding lessons, we 
shall first give the pronunciation and accentuation of the words, • 
and then a literal translation of them. The following scheme 
of the pronunciation wilt enable the learner to read correctly 
in Italian the foregoing portion of text. 



dal 
dal 



I due altri che avevano, 

E doo'-y al'-tree kay a-yai'-ya-no, 

concertato, durante la sua assenza 

con-cher-ta'-to, doo-ran'-ty 

di lui, Tuccisero 

dee loo'-ee, loo-chees'-ero 

trovarono padroni del tesoro.^ 

tro-Tar'-ono pa-dro'-nee del tai-so'-ro. 



canto loro 

can'-to lo'ro 

di disfarsi 

la 8oo'-a as-send'-sa, dee dees-far'-see 

al 

al 



SUO 

soo'-o 



ntomo, 

ree-tor^no, 



e 



SI 
see 



loro misfatto, 

lo'-ro mees-fat'-to^ 

e morirono 

e iQO*reer'-ono 



mangiarono 
man-jar'-ono 

entrambi. 
en-tram'bee. 



1 

ee 



Dopo il 
Do'-po eel 

cibi avvelenati, 

chee'-be ay-Te-le>na'-tee) 



I 

The 



due 
two 



loro 

their (on their side) 



TBANSXJkTION. 



altri 
others 



che 

who 

concertato, 
concerted, 



avevano dal 
had from the 



durante 

during 



la 

the 



canto 
side 

sua 

his 
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assenza, 

absence 



di disfarsi di 

of to rid themselTes of 



lui, 1 ' uccisero 

him, him assassinated 



al 

at the 

,del 

of the 



SUO 
his 

tesoro. 

treasure. 



ritorno, e si trovarono 

return, and themselves found 



mangiarono 
they ate 

entrambi. 
both. 



Dope 

After 



i Clbi 

the eatables 



il 
the 

avvelenati 
poisoned 



lore 

their 

e 
and 



padroni 

masters 

misfatto 

misdeed 

morirono 

they died 



The two others 

Who had determined to rid 

themselves of him. • • 
On their side ..... 
During^ his absence ... 
They killed him on his return 
And they became masters of 

the treasure. •* . . . 
After their misdeed . . . 
They ate the poisoned food . 
And they both died . . . 



I due altri. 

Che avevano concertato di 

disfarsi di lui. 
Dal canto loro. 
Durante la sua assenza. 
L'uccisero al suo ritomo. 
E si trovarono padroni del 

tesoro. 
Dopo il loro misfatto. 
Mangiarono i cibi avvelenati. 
E morirono entrambi. 



comrsRSATioir. 

In the following exercise we shall make use of some second- 
ary tensed of the verbs in the text : for example, of the verb 
mangiare^ to eat^ we shall introduce mangid^ he ate; of com- 
perare^ to huy^ we shall employ compro^ he bought ; and so 
in the case of some others. The i»milarity of these words with 
the forms in the text will enable the learner easily to recognise 
them, and the tenor of the sentence will indicate their precise 
meaning. * We shall also introduce abundantly the pronouns 
ne and si^ and would suggest, previous to going over this ex- 
ercise, a careful perusal of Sections X. and XIX., wherein 
the value and construction of these little words are treated. 

Che avevano concertato gli Avevano concertato il disegno 
altri due viaggiatori ? di disfarsi del loro socio. 

Quando Tavevano concertato? Durante la sua assenza. 
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Si, esegui il lore disegno ?* • 
Come si esegui ? . • . . 
Quando I'uccisero ? . • . 
Aveva il viaggiatore che parti 

concertato un disQgno dal 

canto suo ? 



L'esegui ? 



In che pose veleno ? . . . 
Perche pose veleno nel cibo ? 

Ne mangiarono gli altri due ? 
Chi uccise un de' viaggiatori ? 
Perche Tuccisero ? . • . . 

Come si trovarono gli altri 
due dopo il loro misfatto? 

Si trovarono padroni di altra 
cosa (anything else f) 

I padroni del tesoro mangia- 
rono il cibo avvelenato ? 

Ne morirono ? • . . . . 

Chiavevaavvelenato lacame? 

Percheavevaavvelenatoicibi ? 

Ne mangio ? 

Chi ne mangio ? • . . . 

Quando li aveva avvelenati ? 

Durante la sua assenza, che 
disse? 



Disse altre cose ? 



Si, si esegui. 

I due altri uccisero il lorosocio. 
Al suo ritomo. 

Si, Signori, t dal canto suo 

aveva concertato il di- 

segno di avvelenare i 

suoi due soci. 
Si, pose veleno nella carne 

che lorot avevarecato per 

mangiare. 
Lo pose nel cibo. 
Onde i due soci morissero 

mangiandolo. 
Si, ne mangiarono. 
L'uccisero i suoi soci. 
Onde disfarsi di lui ed avere 

essi soli tutto il tesoro. 
Si trovarono padronidel tesoro. 

Si, si trovarono padroni de' 

cibi avvelenati. 
Si, lo mangiarono. 

Si, ne morirono. 

II viaggiatore che part). 
Onde disfarsi de' suoi soci. 
No, Signori, non ne mangio. 
I suoi soci ne mangiarono. 
Durante la sua assenza. 
Disse, cammin faceiido, e 

d'uopo ch'io avveleni la 
carne onde i miei due 
soci muoiano maugian- 
done. 
Siy disse, avro tutto il tesoro 
per me solo. 



* It will be observed, that in this sentence the si is employed in its 
passive capacity, and consequently that the interrogation in question 
signifies in English, was their design executed f 

t The letter i being the masculine plural termination, Siffnari must 
signify Sirs or Genilemen^ and is only used in Italian in cases where 
its equivalents would be used in English. 

% Bear in mind thaf loro before a noun signifies their ^ but before a 
verb, to them. 
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Diwe, e d'uopo ch'io mangi i 

miei soci? 
Pose il releno nella carne ? 
Ebbe egli oosi il tesoro a lid 

80I0? 
Perche no? 



Peivhe parti ? 

Aveva comprato di che man- 

S'are? 
aveva comprato i dbo? 
Ne aveva loro recato ? • • 
Gliene avevaoo comprato gli 

altri due ?* 
Gli avevano recatoaltra cosa ? 

Si dissef che i tre viaggiatori 
trovarono un tesoro. 

Si disse che avevano concer- 

tato il disegno di disfarsi 

del tesoro. 
Si disse che avevano concer- 

tato il disegno di ucddere 

il loro socio ? 



Si disse che avevano concer- 
tato di mangiarlo ? 

Si disse, che il viaggiatore che 
parti, aveva comprato del 
veleno ? 

Si disse che gli altri due man- 
giarono la carne avvele- 
nata? 



No, non lo disse. 

Si, lo pose. 
No, Signori. 

Perche gli altri due Tuodsero 
al suo ritomo, e s'impa- 
dronirono del tesoro. 

Per comperar di che mangiare. 

Si, ne aveva comprato. 

Per i suoi due sod. 

Si, ne aveva loro recato. 

No, non gliene avevano com- 
prato. 

No, non gli avevano recato 
altra cosa. 

Si, si disse che i viaggiatori, 
cammin facendo ne tro- 
varono uno. 

No, non si disse. 



Si, si disse che avevano con- 
certato durante la sua 
assenza il disegno di 
dis&rsi di lui al suo 
ritomo. 

No, non si disse. 

No, ma si disse che aveva posto 
del veleno nella carne che 
aveva recato per man- 
giare. 

Si, si disse che la mangiarono. 



* This sentence in English is^ hadthetf bought any for him. The first 
gli being before a verb, is in English to or for him ; and the second 
being before a noun, is equivalent to the English article the. The com- 
prehension of such phrases as this will depend very much upon the 
learner's attention to the yalue and construction of the pronouns. 

t Si disse, was it said. Here agun the prondun si is employed in its 
passive capacity. 
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Ne morirono gli altri due ? • Si, ne morirono entrambi. 

Morirono tutti e tre, i viaggia- Si, tutti e tre^ i viaggiatori 
tori ? morirono. 

Quando morirono ? . . . . L'uno che parti dopo il suo 

ritomo, gli altri due dopo 
averlo ucciso. 

Come morirono i tre viaggia- I due viaggiatori uccisero il 
tori? loro socio che part), ed 

essi dopo aver mangiata 
la came avvelenata che 
Taltro aveva recata, mori- 
rono. 



CONSTRUCTION. 

XVII. 
Dal canto loro On their side. 

Each of the English prepositions has its equivalent in 
Italian : for of, there is di ; for to and at, there is a; for with 
there is con ; for from^ there is da ; and so in the case of all 
the others. The English and Italians do not however agree 
in the use of the prepositions ; the Italians often say with^ 
when the English say o/^ and the English frequently make use 
of with in cases where its equivalent con would be totally 
inadmissible. Each language has its own peculiar notions and 
partialities in this matter ; a preposition that is held in high 
esteem in the one language, appears in the other, like angels' 
visits, ^^few and far between." So widely do the two Ian- 
guages differ in the application and use of the prepositions, 
that though to all intents and purposes di signifies ojl in order 
to render every sentence correctly in which di occurs, it will 
be necessary to make use of all the English prepositions in 
turn : nay, though di in a great majority of cases will be 
correctly translated into English by ofy such a translation 
of di would in very many instances produce nothing but ab- 
solute nonsense. 

In the sentence, dal canto loro, on their side^ quoted above, 
we have an example of this mixing up and substitution of 
prepositions peculiar to the two languages : in the Italian 
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sentence, da^ from, is employed, and in the English sentence, 
on is made use of. In the sentence, al suo ritorno^ on his 
return^ occurring in another portion of the text, we have a, to 
or a/, made use of in Italian, and again on in English. In the 
sentence, disse fra $e stesso, he said to himself^ the English 
employ into^ and the Italians between ; two words, one would 
think, differing too widely to be used in expressing the same 
idea ; but no ; between the two languages, the prepositions of 
both, by some process or other, have acquired a wonderful 
degree of affinity, at least in meaning. 

The dissimilarity between the use of the prepositions of the 
two languages creates a series of obstacles to the beginner, which 
he can only overcome by assiduity and attention ; there is no 
rule of grammar that will tell him to render on their side into 
Italian hy from their side^ yet this must be done in order to 
render the expression correctly. In reading, the learner 
should not take it for granted that di means of, but he should 
judge by the context the relation that di is used to express, 
and render it by some other English preposition, if ofmW not 
bring out the sense. Such phrases as dal canto loro and fra 
se stessOi where a different construction from that made use of 
in English exists, should be considered as single words, and 
committed to memory as such ; they will serve as a key to 
other expressions of a similar nature. 

In our literal translation of the text, we have given to or at 
as the equivalent for a ; but the learner must bear in mind 
that though to and at maybe the literal acceptations of a, that 
a may also signify by^ with, from, on, and, in short, all the 
other prepositions of the English language. 

In order to show the necessity of attending to the value of 
a preposition, and not to its literal equivalent, we shall give a 
few examples of the uses to which da, from, are applied in 
Italian : • 



Parto DA Roma .... I am going yrom Rome. 
Questo dipende da te . . . That depends on you. 
E amato da tutti .... He is loved hy all. 
L'uomo DA mantello verde The man with the green 

mantle. 
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Comiucio ba fanciullo • • He began cU his youth. 

Casa DA vendere • • • . A house to sell* 

Stette infermo da sei mesi . He was sick about six months. 

Non rbo veduto da tre anni • I have not seen bim^r three 

years. 

Passai da casa vostra ... I passed before your house* 

Lo disse da burla • • . • He said it in joke. 

Were all the da's in these phrases to be translated fromy 
some of them would be totally incomprehensible : what sense, 
for example, could be gleaned from such a sentence as " a 
house ^om to sell," the literal translation of c€ua da vendere* 
In translating a preposition, the learner must use his own dis- 
cretion ; the examples we have given will suffice to show the 
futility of attempting to translate da by any single word of 
the English language; and whatever may be the English 
equivalent for any of the other Italian prepositions, the learner 
must bear in mind that he is at liberty to choose amongst all 
the English ones that best calculated to exhibit clearly the 
sense conveyed by the text, 

XVIII. 

Gliene avevano comprato gli Had the other two bought any 

altri due ? for him ? 

No, signori, non gliene avevano No, gentlemen, they had not 

comprato. bought any for him. 

The chief difficulties that will present themselves to the 
learner when he begins to read Italian arise from the con- 
struction of the pronouns. These little words are disposed in 
the two languages very differently ; their arrangement in 
English is simple, natural, and clear, but in Italian this is £Bir 
from being the case : the construction of the pronouns is 
highly artificial, involves the most complex intricacies of the 
language, and embraces its most puzzling combinations. It 
is only by a close attention to the relative position and conse- 
quent value of these words, that the learner can arrive at 
&cility in comprehending an Italian author, or hope to attain 
an exact notion of the genius of the language. We have 
already alluded to the uses of the pronoun $i in composition. 
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and we have had occasion to observe that si^ as well as several 
other pronouns, are also other parts of speech, and consequently 
are represented in English by a set of words of a totally dif- 
ferent import. We have now to speak of another peculiarity 
that contributes much to increase the embarrassment of the 
beginner. 

The most powerful operating cause in Italian is harmony ; 
to this leading principle everything else must yield ; letters 
and even entire syllables are destroyed or created in obedience 
to the dictates of the ear, and the pronouns, in common with 
the other words of the language, are subject to variations in 
their orthography on this account. When any of the pronouns, 
Ml, Ti, SI, CI, or VI, occur with lo, la, li, le, or nb, the I's 
of the former are changed into s ; as, 

Ve lo recai .... I brought it to you, 

Ce lo reco .... He brought it to us. 

Me lo reco . . . • He brought it to me. 

Te lo recai .... I brought it to thee. 

Thus it is correct to say, mi reed, he brought me, but an error 
to write or pronounce, mi to reedy he brought it to me. It 
will be seen from this, that si and the other pronouns in i are 
sometimes written with «, and it is of the greatest importance 
that the learner be sufficiently familiar with these euphonic 
changes to recognise a particular word in the various forms it 
may hence assume. 

We have stated, Section XIII., that the pronouns, in 
Italian are generally. placed before the verb, unless the verb 
be a participle, or in the infinitive or imperative moods ; with 
either of these last forms, the pronouns modified in the manner 
we have pointed out are placed, as in English, after the verb, 
but written with it as one word, in the following manner : — 

Recatemelo Bring it to me. 

Recatemene Bring me some of it. 

Recatemeli Bring them to me. 

The i of gli is retained to preserve the liquid sound of the 
gl ; but in order at the same time to maintain the euphony, 
when gli occurs with another pronoun, an e is inserted between 
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them, and whether before or after a verb, both pronouns are 
written together ; as, 

Glielo reco « • He brought it to him. 
Gliene recai . . I brought some of it to him. 

The phrases we have quoted at the head of this article are 
also examples of the construction of glu The euphonic 
changes and various meanings of these little words constitute 
the real difficulties the learner has to overcome ; and, after all, 
they are of no great magnitude ; a little attention to the 
examples we have given will enable him to see his way clearly 
enough. 



XIX. 

Si trovarono padronidel tesoro They found themselves masters 

of the treasure. 
Avevano concertato di disfar^/ They had determined to rid 
di lui. themselves of him. 

We promised in Sec. X. to revert to the use of the pronoun 
su The sentences quoted above, occurring in the text, give us 
occasion to redeem our promise. In both these sentences, 
however, the si is equivalent to the English reflective pronoun 
themselves^ and consequently has its simplest meaning. It is 
when employed in expressing a passive act, that it will present 
any difficulty to the learner. In the Conversation of the 
present lesson, we have occasionally employed si in its passive 
capacity ; for example, 

Si esegu) il suo disegno ? . Was his design executed ? 
Si, si esegui . . 1 . . Yes, it was executed. 
Si disse . ^ It was said. 

The other words of these sentences being known, the value 
oisi will he apparent, and will enable the learner to form such 
a conception of its attributes, as to employ the pronoun cor- 
rectly in translating sentences of a similar nature from English 
into Italian* 
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XX. 

Trov-arono . They found. Trov-6 . . He found. 

Mangi-arono They ate. Mangi-o . He ate. 

Coneert-arono They concerted. Concert-o • He concerted. 

It will be observed, that these verbs are all of the past tense 
and third person, — that the plural terminates in arono^ and the 
singular in o. This being the case with the greater part of the 
Italian verbs, the learner may form third persons of the past 
tense from some of the other verbs that occur in the text. 
For example, from comperare^ to buy, may be formed compr- 
aronOi they bought, and compr-Oy he bought ; from avvelenatUy 
poisoned, may be formed avvelen-^ronOf they poisoned, and 
avvelen-dy he poisoned ; and again, such third persons as occur 
in the text, by reversing the process, may be changed into 
infinitives ; for example, from trov^ronoy they found, may be 
formed trov^re^ to find ; and from concert-aronoy they con- 
certed, may be formed concert-^rey to concert. In the exer- 
cises on writing Italian, under the head Composition, the 
English of some forms of the verbs in the text will be intro- 
duced, which the learner may construct himself qu the prin- 
ciple we have pointed out, 

PROmXNCIATXON. 

CONSONANTS. 

With the exception of the letters c and z, the consonants 
are pronounced in Italian precisely as they are in English* 
The letter c in English, before a, o, and Uj is pronounced like 
A, as in the words cat, coty cut, and so it is in Italian. Before 
the other two vowels e and t, the consonant c has the sound 
of s in English ; but in Italian, c before e and t, is pronounced 
like ch in the English word cheese : for example, the word 

Cibo is pronounced chee'^bo. 

Facendo „ fa^chenf^do^ 

Concertato „ con^her-ta'^to. 

The letter c then is pronounced exactly as in English, except 
when it occurs before an e or an i, and then it has a sound 
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that is never given to it by the English. The consonant z is 
pronounced like ds^ the d being very slightly enunciated : for 
example, the word 

Intenzione is pronounced eenrtend^zte-^h-ny. 
Assenza ,, as-send'^za* 

And so in all other cases the letter z is pronounced as in 
English with a slight tinge of the d sound prefixed. 

In order to pronounce the Italian consonants in all cases 
accurately, the learner has only to bear in mind the peculiar- 
ity we have stated, attached to the sound of the z ; and to give 
c before e and % the sound of ch in the English word named. 

The letter J is very rarely used by modem Italian authors: 
in cases where it occurs, it is considered to be equivalent to 
double t, and is pronounced accordingly. The letter h may 
also be deemed to have no existence in Italian ; this letter 
has no actual sound in the language, it is never pronounced 
under any circumstances. There are, however, some uses 
to which it is applied that require to be noticed here. The 
word has is written Aa, to distinguish it from the prepo- 
sition a, to ; but, notwithstanding this distinction, ha and a 
are pronounced in exactly the same manner. We have said 
that c before e and t is pronounced like ch in cheese ; when an 
h is inserted between the c and the e or t, then the c acquires 
its hard sound, and is pronounced like A, as in the word cAe, 
thaty pronounced kay^ and chiy whoy pronounced kee* The 
consonant h is also used in Italian, to give the hard sound to 
g before e and i. In English, g is pronounced hard before a, 
o, and t<, as in the words goty gap^ gun ; and soft before e and t, 
as in the words gin^ gem. In Italian, the g under similar 
circumstances is pronounced exactly in the same manner. This 
rule is, however, often set at defiance by the English, for in 
such words as get and give^ g has the same sound before e and 
t, that it has before o, a, and u. There are no vagaries of this 
kind in Italian, g is always hard before a, o, and w, and always 
soft before e and t, in the language of Dante. When it is 
necessary that g should be hard before e or t, the h is made use 
of, and then the ^^ being followed by a consonant, has of course 
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its hard sound. In sacb words as laghiy lakes, the plural of 
lagOf a lake^ pronounced lag-ee ; leghee^ alliances^ plural of 
lega^ an alliance^ pronounced leg-ai^ h is employed as we have 
said, simply to give the hard sound to the g before e and t, 
which otherwise it would not have. The combinations ch and 
gk^ then, may be considered to form two actual consonants of 
the Italian alphabet ; the one equivalent to the letter k^ and 
the other to g^ of the Engli^ word get. 

All the <;onsonant8 used in Italian are used in English, but 
all the consonants made use of in writing English are not found 
in Italian ; the letters A, Wy rr, and y^ being somewhat uncouth 
in form, and decidedly gothic in sound, have been expunged 
from the Italian alphabet ; none of these letters are employed 
by modem Italian writers under any circumstances. Nothing 
more need be said of the single consonants : we shall now 
speak of some peculiarities to be attended to in pronouncing 
two of them when together. 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

The orthography of the English language having little or 
nothing to do with its pronunciation, it may be readily supposed 
that double consonants are occasimially pronounced like single 
ones, and vice versa* — for example, in the words very and 
sorry, we have a single r in the one, and a double r in the 
other, both of which are nevertheless pronounced as nearly as 
possible alike. This is not the case in Italian : when two 
consonants occur in an Italian word, both are distinctly enun- 
ciated, and a sufficient pause must be made between them to 
show that they are so, — for example, we have said viaggi-- 
atore is pronounced as if written vee-^-jee-a-to^ry, but in order 
that this word may be accurately pronounced, a distinct and 
unequivocal pause must be made between the syllables eg and 
jee, and as in the case of gg in the word before us, a pause 
must be made in the same way between the letters of every 

* A gentleman well qualified to judge in matters of English ortho- 
epy has favoured us with the sight of a work on the eve of publication^ 
In which he urges the necessity of denuding the English language of 
about five hundred superfluous /'s. 
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double consonant' in the language ; this is one of the essential 
characteristics of the Italian pronunciation, and must not be 
neglected by the student desirous of speaking the language 
with purity. The combinations cc before e and t, and zzy 
however, will have to be considered rather as characters repre* 
senting single sounds than as double letters. We have said 
that single z is pronomioed like ds ; when double, it has not the 
sound of two c/^'s but of ts^ as in the word rizzare^ to risej pro- 
nounced reet-^a-ry* In the same way, double c before e and 
t, is pronounced like single c before these vowels ; that is, like 
ch in the English word cheese^ with this difference, that double 
c is enunciated with greater force ; cc before e and i should be 
pronounced like tch in the English words wiich^ ditch. Double 
c before a, o, and y^ is equivalent to twow^'s, as in the word 
ecco^ beholdj pronounced ek-ho. These remarks, conjoined with 
what we have said of the vowels, will enable the learner to 
pronounce Italian correctly, so far at least as the letters are 
concerned. In our next lesson we shall speak of the pronun- 
ciation of the words as affected by accent. 

COMFOSITXOK. 

He ate. They killed. 

What did he eat ? Who did they kill ? 

He ate the meat. They killed one of their com- 

Thiey ate. panions. 

What did they eat ? How did they kill him ? 

They ate one of their com- He bought. 

panions. What did he buy ? 

Did they eat anything else ? He bought the meat. 

Yes, they ate the poisoned When did he buy it ? 

meat ? Where did he buy it ? 

It was eaten. Why did he buy it ? 

What was eaten ? They bought. 

The meat was eaten. What did they buy ? 

When was it eaten ? They bought something to eat. 

He killed. He had. 

Who did he kill ? What had he ? 

Why did he kill him ? He had poison. 

* In a few words zz has the sound of ds, as in the case of mezzo ^ 
midst, and occasionally single z has the sound of ts, as in the word 
zucchero, sugar ; but such exceptions to the rule we have given are 
not numerous. 
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They had. 

What had they ? 

They were hungry. 

Had they anything to eat ? 

No, they haa not. 

Had they anything else ? 

Yes, they had a treasure. 

The poison is bought 

The treasure is found* 

The food is eaten. 

The design is concerted. 

The meat is poisoned. 

The traveller is killed. 

Travellers, where is your com- 
panion ? 

We have eaten hinn 

How ! eaten him. 

Yes, we have eaten him. 

One of the travellers poisoned 
the meat, the two others 
ate it, and so all three 
died. 

The traveller who went away 
killed with poison his two 
companions. 

The two others on their side 
executed a concerted mis- 
deed. 

One of the travellers executed 
his design, bought some- 
thing to eat, found poison, 
put It in the meat, and 
killed histwocompanions. 

The two others found a trea- 
sure, bought the food, 
concerted a misdeed, exe- 
cuted their design, killed 
theircomrade,ate the poi- 
soned meat, and died. 

The poison killed the masters 
of the treasure, and they 
killed the roaster of the 
poison. 

Two of the travellers killed 
and ate their companion. 



The two others killed tJieir 
companion : he beiiig 
assassinated they became 
masters of the treasure ; 
but after their misdeed 
they died poisoned. 

How ! ate their companion ? 

Yes, they ate him, and after* 
wards died of hunger. 

Had they nothing else to eat ? 

No, gentlemen : they were 
hungry, and had nothing 
besides their companion 
to eat. 

Had they not wherewithal to 
buy food ? 

Yes, they had a treasure, but 
one of them went off with 
it, and so they had not 
wherewithal to buy food. 

Poor travellers ! but it was 
said that one of them 
went away to buy food. 

Yes, but he put poison in the 
meat, and so his com- 
panions killed and ate 
nim on his return. 

But it was said, that he had 
during his absence con- 
certed the design of 
ridding himself of them. 

Yes, he said to himself going 
along, I must buy poison 
in order to poison my com- 
panions, and so become 
master of the treasure. 

My poor companion is poi- 
soned. 

Who poisoned him ? 

His two companions, during 
his absence, concerted the 
design of ridding them- 
selves of him, and poi- 
soned him on his return. 

Why did they poison him ? 
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REPETITION. 

Mangid. Che mangid ? Mangid la carne. Man- 
giarono. Che mangiarono ? Mangiarono an de' 
loro soci. Mangiarono altra cosa ? Si^ mangiarono 
la carne awelenata. Si mangib. Che si mangid ? 
Si mangid la carne* Quando si mangio ? Uccise* 
Chi ucdse? Perche I'nccise? L'aceissero. Chi 
nccisero? Uccisero un de' loro soci. Come I'accisero ? 
Comprd. Checomprdr? Comprd la came. Qaando 
la comprd ? Dove la comprd. Perch^ la comprd ? 
Comprarbno. Che comprarono ? Comprarono di che 
mangiare. Aveva. Che aveva? Aveva il veleno. 
Avevano. Che avevano ? Avevano fiune. Avevano 
di che mangiare ? No^ non ne avevano. Avevano 
altra cosa? Si, avevano un tesoro. II veleno e 
comprato. II tesoro d trovato. II cibo ^ mangiato. 
II disegno ^ concertata. La came ^ awelenata. H 
viag^tore e ncciso. Signori viaggiatori dov* e il 
vostro socio ? Noi lo abbiamo mangiato. Come ! lo 
avete mangiato ? Si, lo abbiamo mangiato. Un de' 
viaggiatori avvelend la came, i due altri la mangi- 

H 
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arono^ e cosi tatti e tre morirono. 11 viaggiatore clie 
parti ucdse col veleno i saoi dae soci. I due altri 
dal canto loro eseguirono un misfatto concertato. 
Un de' viaggiatori esegui il sno disegno^ comprd di 
che mangiare^ trovd del veleno^ lo pone nella came^ 
ed ucdse i suoi soci. I due altri trovarono un tesoro, 
comprarono il cibo^ concertarono un misfatto^ esegui- 
rono il loro dis^;no^ uccisero il loro socio, mangiarono 
la came awelenata e morirono. 11 veleno uccise i 
due padroni del tesoro^ ed essi uccisero il padrone del 
veleno. Gli altri due uccisero il loro socio, ucdso 
lui^ si trovarono padroni del tesoro^ ma dopo il loro 
misfatto morirono awelenati. Due de' viaggiatori 
uccisero il loro socio e lo mangiarono. Come! lo 
mangiarono ? Si^ lo mangiarono e dopo morirono di 
fame. Non avevano altra cosa per mangiare ? Non 
signore^ avevano fame ma non avevano altra cosacbe 
il loro socio da mangiare. Non avevano di che com* 
perar il cibo ? Si^ avevano un tesoro^ ma uno d'essi 
parti con quello e cosi non avevano di che comperar il 
cibo. Poveri viaggiatori ! ma si disse che uno d'essi 
era partito per comperare di che mangiare ? Si, ma 
avendo posto del veleno nella came^ i suoi soci 
Tuccisero al suo ritorno^ e lo mangiarono. Ma si 
disse che durante la sua assenza aveva concertato il 
disegno di disfarsi di loro. Si, disse fra se stesso 
cammin facendo^ S d'uopo chi'o vada per comperar 
del veleno onde avvelenare i miei soci e cosi impa- 
dronirmi del tesoro. II mio povero socio e awelenato. 
Chi Tawelend ? I suoi soci durante la sua assenza 
concertarono il disegno di disfarsi di lui^ ed al suo 
ritomo I'avvelenarono. Perch^ I'avvelenarono ? 
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CONTINUATION OF T£XT. 



Un filosofo che s'avvenne a passare per quel sito 

disse : Eeco come fiirono trattati quest! tre uomini ! 

/ 

Guai a colore che hanno ambizione di riccliezze. 



As in the case of the preceding portions of text, we shall 
first give the pronunciation of the above, and then its transla- 
tion. The following is a table of the pronunciation and ac- 
centuation. 



Un filosofo 

Oon fee-lo-sofo 



quel 

kwel 



che 
kay 

sito, disse : 

8ee'-to, dees'-sy : 

questi 

kwes'-tee 



s avvenne 

sa-yen'-ny 

Ecco 

ek'-ko 



a 

a 



come 

co'-my 



per 

per 

trattati questi tre uomini I Guai a 

tra-ta'-tee kwes'-tee tr^ oo-o'-miny! Goo-a'-ee a 

che hanno ambizione di ricchezze. 

kay an'-no am-beed-zee-o'-ny dee reek-k^t-zy. 



passare 

pas-sa'-ry 

furono 
foo'-rono 

colore 

oo-lo'-ro 



TSAKSX.ATIOK. 



Un filosofo 


che s ' avvenne a 


A philosopher 


who himself happened to 


passare per 

to pass (was passing) by 


quel site, disse: EcCo 

that place, said: Behold 


come furono trattati 


questi tre uomini ! 


how have been treated 


these three men ! 


Guai a coloro che 


hanno ambizione di 


*Woe to those that 


haye desire of 


ricchezze. 




riches. 
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. In the present colloquy we shall introduce the following 
new words, with which the learner will have to make himself 
acquainted : 

Fu, he^ 6x it waSf pronounced ^o. 
Morto, deadf „ morto. 

^«' {o/Sem, " "^y- 

Bene, well^ ,, bainy. 

Buono, goodf ,> hwono. 

Male, t7/, „ maly» 

We have also introduced abundantly the pronouns vi and ct, 
spoken of under the head Construction, Sections XII. and 
XVI. We have made use of these words^ in all their accepta- 
tions, so that the learner may be exercised in detecting the 
precise meaning any one of them may have in a sentence. Vi 
may signify you^ or thercy or to you ; and the learner, by con- 
sidering the words with which it is accompanied, must find out 
for himself which of these three meanings it may have in any 
particular case. The learner, in going over the following 
exercise, would also do well to observe the value of the 
pronoun ne in the sentences in which we have made use of it. 
Ne has no equivalent in the English language ; it corresponds 
with the French en, and is of constant occurrence in Italian 
colloquial phrases. 

Dove s'avvenne a passare un S'avvenne a passare per il 
fildsofo? sito dove i viaggiatori 

morirono* 
Che vi disse ?•••.• Vi disse, ecco come furono 

trattati questi tre uomini. 
Vi disse altra cosa ? ... Si, disse : guai a^ coloro che 

hanno ambizione di lio- 

chezze. 
A chi disse questo ? . . . Lo disse fra se stesso. 
Quando lo disse ? ... Quando s'avvenne a passare 

per il sito dove si trova- 

rono i viaggiatori. 
Dove morirono i viaggiatori ? Sul cammino. 
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Come morirono i viaggiatori ? 

Quando morirono i viaggia- 
tori? 

Chi trovo i viaggiatori quando 

furono morti ? 
Che ne* disse ? 

Dove trovo il filosofo i viag- 
giatori ? 
Quanti viaggiatori vi trovo ? 
Quando li trovo ? 

Furono i viaggiatori trattati 

bene o msde ? 
Come male? 

Dove furono i viagnatori ? • 
Vi trovarono qualebe cosa ? • 
yi eoncertarono qualchecosaP 
Vi dissero qualche cosa ? 
Vi dissero altra cosa? . • • 



Vi eseguirono qualche cosa ? 
Vi comprarono qualche cosa ? 
Vi avevano qualche cosa ? • 
Vi s'impad]:onirono di qualche 

cosa? 
Vi mangiarono qualche cosa ? 

Dove fu il viaggiatore che 

parti ? 
Che vi disse ? 



Che vi esegui ? 



Uno fu ucciso, gli altri due 
furono avvelenati. 

Quello che parti, dopo il suo 
ritorno, gli altri due dopo 
averlo ucciso. 

Un filosofo. 

Disse, guai a coloro che hanno 

ambizione di ricchezze. 
Dove morirono. 

Ne trovo tre. 

Quando s'avvenne a passare 

per quel sito. 
Furono trattati male. 

L'uno fu ucdso, gli altri due 
furono avvelenati. 

Furono sulla via. 

Si, vi trovarono un tesoro ? 

Si, vi eoncertarono un misfatto. 

Si, vi dissero : abbiam fame. 

S), vi dissero: che un di noi 
vada a comperar di che 
mangiare. 

Si, vi eseguirono il lorodisegno. 

No, Signore.t 

Si, vi avevano un tesoro. 

Si, s'impadronirono del tesoro. 

Si, nuingiarono i dbi avvele- 

nati. 
Fu sul cammino. 

Disse e d'uopo ch'io avveleni 

il cibo. 
Vi esegui il suo disegno. 



* This ne may be translated of it; but the sense of the interrogation 
will be rendered much clearer by translating the ne^ on the subfect. 
The question^ Che ne di»se, impliesy What did the philosopher say 
thereupon 9 

t The singular masculine and thefeminine plural of this word being 
written in the same manner^ Signore may signify either Sir or ladies. 
We intend the word in the present exercise to have the latter signifi- 
cation. 
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Che vi rec6 ? ..... Vi reco il cibo. 
Che vi aweleno ? • . . . Vi avveleno la came. 
Ci furono* due viaggiatori Si, ce ne furono due. 

ayyelenati ? 
Ci furono tre uomini morti Si, ce ne furono tre. 

sulla via ? 
Ci furono dei viaggiatori Si, ce ne furono. 

ucdsi sul cammino ? 
E questo possibile ? • . . 
Ci fu della came recata ai Si, ce'ne fu. 

viafifgiatori ? 
Ci fu veieno nella came ? . Si, ce ne fu. 
Ci fu un tesoro sul cammino ? Si, d fu. 



Si, e possibile. 



Chi reco la came ? . 
Clii vit pose veieno ? . 
Chi la mangio ? • . 
Chi esegui un disegno ? 



Chi compro il cibo ? 

Chi ucdse quel viaggiatore ? 



II viaggiatore che parti. 
Un dei tre viaggiatori. 

I suoi soci. 

II viaggiatore che parti ne 

esegui uno, e gli altri 
due ne eseguirono un 
altro. 

II viaggiatore che fu ucdso. 

Gli altri due. 



Chi aveva trattato male i Furono trattati male da loro 

viaggiatori ? stessi. 

Chi disse, guai a coloro che Lo disse il filosofo. 

hanno ambizione di ric- 

chezze ? 
Quanti viaggiatori vi furono ? Ce ne furono tre. 
Quanti ve ne furono avvele- Ce ne furono due. 

nati? 
Quanti ve ne furono uccisi ? • Ce ne fu un solo. 
Quanti uomini furono trattati Ce ne furono tre. 

male? 
Quanti furono trattati bene ? 
Come aveva il viaggiatore che Vi pose veieno. 

parti avvelenatola came? 
Comefurono trattati i viaggia- Furono trattati male. 

tori? 
Aveva il viaggiatore che parti Si, ne aveva. 

un disegno ? 
Fu buono ? Kon, Signore, non fu buono. 

* Bear in mind, that as ci signifies there, Ci furono f is equivalent to 
Were there? 

t The signification there^ possessed by vt, is somewhat extended in 
this sentence. In this and similar cases> vi is equivalent to therein, or in it. 



Non ce ne fu alcuno. 
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Avevatio gli altri dae un Si, ne avevano* 

disegno? 
Chi fu al 8ito dove morirono i Ci fu il filosofo. 
viaggiatori ? 

Facendo che ? CammiDando. 

Che vi disse ?«.••• Disse, ecco come furono trat^ 

tati questi tre uomini, 
guai a coloro che hanno 
ambizione di ricchezze. 
Vi furono tutti tre i viaggia- Si, vi furono tutti. 

tori? 
Furono uccisi ?••... Si, lo furono. 



coKSTsncTioir. 



XXL 



Gusd a coloro che hanno am- Woe to those who desire 

bizione di riechezze. riches. 

Ecco come furono trattati Behold how these three men 

questi tre uomini I have been treated t 

The little pronoun cid corresponds with the English words 
this and thaty when no particular object is pointed out, as in 
the phrase cioiy that is ; but when this and that involve an idea 
of proximity, as they generally do, cto is not sufficiently 
explicit to translate them. The English demonstrative pro- 
noun this is used to indicate an object near the spesdcer, 
and in such a case is rendered in Italian by questo before a 
masculine noun, and by questa before a feminine word ; as, 

Di che & questo tesoro ? • Whose treasure is this f 
Chi e questa signora ? • What is this lady ? 

The English demonstrative this becomes these when used to 
determine several objects ; and in the same way questo be- 
comes questi and queste ; as, 

Di chi sono questi tesori ? • Whose trea)sures are these ? 
Chi sono queste signore ? • Who are these ladies ? 

The English demonstrative that is used to designate an object 
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at a little distance fram the speaker, and is rendered in Italian 
by quelle before a masculine, and by quella before a feminine 
noun; as, 

Di chi e qtul tesoro ? . Whose treasure is that f 
Chi i quella signora ? Who is thai lady ? 

The plural of thai b thases and those is rendered in Italian by 
quelli or quei, and quelle ; as, 

Di chi sono quei tesori ? . Whose treasures are those f 
Chi sono quelle rignore ? . Who are those ladies ? 

Besides the words we have named, there is another pronoun 
employed in Italian, in cases where this and that are made use 
of in English. This pronoun is cotesto^ which, like the others, 
changes its termination to agree in niunber and gender with 
the noun it is employed to determine. It is difficult to state 
the precise circumstances under which this last pronoun should 
be made use of. Italian grammarians do not appear to have 
made up their minds on the subject, as no two of them coincide 
in thdr opinions of the matter. The best writers appear to 
employ coiesio instead of questo and quellOj when such substi- 
tution of the pronouns tends to increase the harmony of a 
period. CotesiOy however, is invariably used in expressing an 
object at a little distance from another object ; as, 

Datemi coiesta came . . Give me that meat beside you. 

There is still another set of pronouns made use of in Italian, 
as demonstratives ; these are — 

Costui, thiSf masculine. 
Colui, that^ „ 
Costei, ihiSf feminine. 
Colei, that^ „ 
Costoro, these, „ 
Coloro, thosey „ 

These last named pronouns are never used with nouns ; they 
are only employed in speaking of persons, never of things. In 
familiar language they express contempt, and in an elevated 
style quite the reverse ; as, 
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Dite a colui che se ne vada • Tell thai fellow to be off. 

Color o che desiderassero ap« Those persons who may wish 

tJicarsi alio studio della to study Italian, 

ingua Italiana. 

The number of Italian demonstratives renders it somewhat 
difficult to translate this and that correctly. In the great 
majority of cases, this will be correctly translated by questo^ 
and that by guello, providing the terminations of these words 
are made to correspond in gender and number with the nouns 
they determine. The learner who knows something of Latin, 
and is familiar with the construction of ille and istCf will readily 
comprehend the Value of the Italian demonstratives. 



XXII. 

Mangiarono la came . . They ate the meat. 

Mangio la came . . . He ate the meat. 

E d'uopo mangiarla ... It must be eaten. 

Mangiandone On eating it. 

The different forms of the verb mangiarb, to eat^ in the 
above sentences, have already been cited as models for the 
formation of corresponding tenses of other verbs. There is a 
form of the verb, however, that the text does not fumish us 
with an example ; we mean the form in which a command is 
given. This form is called the imperative mode, and is usually 
constructed by adding ate to the root of a verb, in the foUow- 
ing manner : 

KuA-ate a Roma • • Go to Rome. 

Parl-a^e Italiano • . Speak Italian. 

D-a^e-mi da pranzo . Give me some dinner. 

Y-ate-mi il piacere . Do me the favour. 

In the same way from the verb man^t-ARB, to eat^ in the text, 
may be formed man^t-ATB, eat ; from r€c-ATo, brought^ may 
be formed rec-ATB, bring ; and so on with the greater part of 
the others. We shall introduce, under the head Composi- 
tion, some English sentences involving a command, which, 
by keeping this construction in mind, the learner will be able 
to render correctly in Italian. 
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XXIII. 

Ecco come furono trattati Behold how these three men 
questi tre uomini ! have been treated ! 

The word ecco, in the above sentence, is very useful in 
Italian. It is a lineal descendant from the Latin eccey which 
itself is derived from the imperative of an old Greek verb, 
signifjring to see ; so the idea of seeing is an essential in the 
word ecco. In cases where look here or see there^ would be 
used in English, ecco is used in Italian ; for example, such an 
expression as ^^ See I the traveller," would be rendered in 
Italian by, Ecco I il viaggiatore. What we have chiefly to 
observe at present with regard to ecco is, the pronouns that we 
have said (Section XVIII.) are attached to the end of certain 
forms of the verbs, are also written with ecco in precisely the 
same manner ; as, 

Eccomi Here I am. 

Ecconeli Here is some of it for them. 

Eccoffliene Here are some them for him. 

Eceola Here she is. 

In reading, the learner must bear in mind that eccogliene is 
an assemblage of words; and in writing, the learner must take 
care to unite such words together as in the examples before us. 

AUOMBNTATIVFS AND DIMINUTIVES. 

Italian nouns and adjectives are susceptible to an enormous 
extent of expressing different shades and degrees of an object by 
the addition of certain syllables. For example, the word stanza 
signifies a room or chamber ; «tonz-0NE, a very large room ; 
stanz-KCCiK, a very large ugly room ; «tonz-ucciA, an elegant 
room; stanz-i^o^ a neat little chamber; tftonz-ucciACCiA, 
a little ugly disagreeable apartment. These and other syllables 
are made use of to modify in the same way the greater portion 
of the words of the language. It would be difficult to give 
any rules for the learner in a matter of this kind ; the shades of 
meaning given to the words by the addition of these syllables, 
are often so very nice that it is even difficult to translate the 
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word into English. We shall give a few words, with the 
various modifications of which they are susceptible ; these will 
serve the learner, if studied* attentively, to modify other words, 
and to judge in reading, whether a particular word is so modi- 
fied or not. 

Bbstia, a beast ; bestione^ a great beast ; bestiaccia^ a great 
ugly beast ; bestiuolo, a little beast ; bestiuolino^ a very 
small insignificant beast. 

Cappbllo, a hat ; cappellone^ a large hat ; capellaccioy a 
great ugly hat ; cappellinOy a neat little hat ; cappell- 
uccio, a shocking bad hat. 

Canzone, a song; canzonaccia^ a barbarous song; cam- 
onettUy a little song ; canzoncina^ a sweet little song. 

Donna, a lady ; donnone^ a huge woman ; donnacciai a huge 
fright ; donnetta, a little lady ; donnucciay a very little 
woman ; donnicciuolay a disagreeable young gossip. 

GioviNB, a young man; giovincistro^ a libertine; giovinottOy 
a fine young man ; giovinetto^ a nice young man. 

GiALLo, yellow ; gialletto^ very yellow ; giallinOi rather yel- 
low : giallucciOi yellowish; giallastro, particularly yel- 
low ; giallognolai intolerably yellow. 

Ladro, a vagabond ; ladrone^ a very great rogue; ladraccio^ 
a villain; ladronnaccioy a wretch; ladroncellOi a rascal. 

Poco, little ; pochettOj very little; pochinoy particularly little ; 
pocolinOy infinitely little : pochettino, ever so little. 

The foregoing is a fair example of a peculiarity that con- 
stitutes one of the essential features of Italian, at the same time 
thatit adds much to the strength and expression of the language. 



ADVBRBIAL LOCUTIONS. 



In all languages, there are certain assemblages of words that 
are often very expressive collectively, but signify nothing when 
considered individually. The English phrase by and by is an 
example of the kind of expressions to which we allude. This 
singular combination of words signifies in English an indefinite 
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period of time ; but what the words taken separately have to 
do with this idea, is certainly by no means clear. Translated 
literally into Italian, by and by would signify nothing what- 
ever ; and had an Italian no other key to the phrase than a 
mere translation of the words, he certainly never would be able 
to comprehend it. The same is the case with some familiar 
locutions in Italian, a literal translation of the words would not 
show the meaning ; as the dictionary will not therefore in all 
cases aid the learner in discovering the signification of these 
expressions, we shall give the most useful of them, together 
with their literal translation, and their equivalents in English. 



lAteral Translation. 



Di poi . . 
Di certo . . 
Di notte • • 
Di buon'ora . 
Di subito 
Di soppiatto 
Di fresco 
Di rado . . 
Del resto • 
Di quando inquand 
Dicapo . . 
Da parte 
Da quando in qua 
D'allora in qua 
A minuto • 
A tenore 
A norma 
A quattr^occhi 
A un di presso 
All ingrosso 
AUa lunga • 
Alia sfuggita 
AUa rintusa 
A bello studio 
Per I'appunto 
Non ha guari 
Spesse volte 
Tempo fa 
Poco fa • . 



. of then . . • 
. of certain . • 

• of night . • 
. of good hour . 
» of soon • • 
. of hidden . . 
. of fresh . . . 
. of rare • , . 

of the rest . . 
o of when in when 
. from head . . 
.from part . . 
? from when in there since when ? 

• from then in there since then. 



Meaning. 

since. 

certainly. 

by night. 

early. 

suddenly. 

secretly. 

freshly. 

rarely. 

otherwise. 

now and then. 

anew. 

apart. 



. at minute . 
. at substance 
. at rule . . 
. at four eyes 
• at one of near 
. at the great 
. at the length 
. at the flight 
. at the mixed 



in detail. 

agreeably. 

accordingly. 

face to face. 

nearly. 

wholesale. 

along. 

in passing. 

tumbled. 

expressly. 



• at fine study . 
. for the appointment exactly. 
. not has much . . recently. 
. close times . . . often. 
. time it makes • • formerly. 
. a little it makes, . lately. 
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Literal Translation. Meaning. 



immediately, 
in future, 
besides. 
henceforth, 
thenceforth. 



AUora allora . . then then 

In avvenire • • in to happen 

In altro . . . • in other • • 

Quind'innanzi . . whence on . 

D'ora innanzi • . from then on 

PBOMUKCIATIOK. 

ACCENT. 

The word ^^ accent " having a somewhat extended signifi- 
cation in English, it is necessary to state what we mean the 
pupil to understand by the term : in order to do this satisfjEic- 
torily, we shall have to set out by stating what we do not 
mean by the word. 

A native of Ireland being disposed intuitively to pronounce 
double e like at, he pronounces the word green as if it were 
written grainy* and when green is enunciated in this manner, it 
is said to be pronounced with an Irish accent.! Now this is 
not what we mean by accent ; we do not consider the term 
applicable in such a case. The Irish pronounce ee in one way, 
the English in another ; this is a variation of dialect, and has 
nothing whatever to do with accent. 

In what accent consists is a very different matter. Most 
writers who have undertaken to define the term, have signally 
failed in their attempts. Walker, a very good authority in 
matters of prosody, has written a very learned disquisition on 
the subject} with no better success than his brethren. The 
English learner has no need however of a philosophical defini- 
tion of the term, in order to comprehend the principle it 
involves: his own language furnishes him with abundant 
examples of its practical operation, and it is more with practice 
than theory that we have to do at present. 

In English, accent has the faculty of changing the meaning 
of words without any alteration in their orthography ; the word 

• " Life in Dublin," by Pierce Egan. 

t If such a combination of letters as green were to occur in Italian, 
they would be pronounced grain ; since, as we have said, e is pro- 
nounced like a in made, 

% ''Key to the PronunciatioA of Classic and Scripture Proper Names." 
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recordy when accented on the last syllable, implies a command ; 
when accented on the first, it becomes a substantive, and 
sigpiifies a chronicle of ^^ times gone by." In the same way, 
the word present^ when accented on the last syllable, involves 
a command ; when on the first, it is synonymous with the word 
gift. Again, the word gallant accented on the last syllable, 
signifies a fop, when accented on the first, it means brave ; and 
the word August is the name of a month, or an attribute of 
royalty, according as it varies in its accentuation. 

If the learner observes carefully the operation of accent in 
changing the meaning and pronunciation of these words, he 
will observe that the sound of the letters remains the same ; 
the a's of the word gallant^ for example, are pronounced pre- 
cisely alike, whether the accent fiedls upon the first or the se- 
cond. Accent, then, does not involve a change in the sound 
of the letters, but will be seen to consist simply in resting the 
voice very perceptibly on one syllable, and almost impercepti- 
bly on the other« This operation of accent is more obvious in 
the pronunciation of words of several syllables ; for example, 
in such words as centrifugal^ preponderance^ the voice in 
enunciating these words, rests distinctly on the vowel whereon 
the accent falls, whilst the others are scarcely enunciated at 
all ; these two words, so far as their pronunciation is concern- 
ed, might be written 

centri'fgle. prpon-drns. 

Accent operates precisely in the same way in the pronun- 
ciation of the Italian words : the vowel of the syllable upon 
which the accent falls, is clearly and perceptibly enunciated ; 
whilst the others must have no more of their sound than what 
is necessary to acquaint the ear with their actual existence. 

A correct disposition of the accent is of equal rigour in both 
languages : were an Englishman to place the accent of the word 
preponderance on the rfer, instead of the po», he would 
scarcely be comprehended ; and so in Italian, he might as well 
hope to be understood by a native of Italy in the language of 
Cheops, as in misaccentuated Italian. 

Our space will not admit of our giving rules for the gudance 
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of the learner in this important matter, sufficiently ample to be 
clearly understood. The learner will find a set of rules for the 
accentuation of the verb in any of the grammars,* and all the 
other words of the language will be found printed with an 
accent in a pronouncing dictionary.! We may remark here, 
with regard to these last, that though the words alter their 
form, and are subject like the verb to a variety of change, 
the accent is invariable ; letters may be taken away, or others 
added, but the stress of the voice must always be thrown upon 
the same syllable. 

There is one case, and one case only, in which Italian words 
are written with an accent ; this is when the stress of the voice 
must be thrown upon the last syllable, as iji such words as cosi, 
cidf and such like. An accent is also used to distinguish one 
word from* another that resembles it in orthography ; for 
example, the verb S is written with an accent to distinguish it 
from the conjunction 6. The word si^ himself, is written 
with an accent to distinguish it from «e, if; and so with others. 
Under both these circumstances the grave accent is used, no 
other kind of accent being employed in writing Italian. 

The foregoing remarks will enable the learner to comprehend 
the nature of accent, so far as it afiects the pronunciation of 
the words; they will not instruct him where to place the accent, 
but he is told how he may find this out. 



COBITOSITIOir. 

There is the treasure. Were there two travellers 

There is the traveller. killed ? 

There are the men. Did they bring you any food ? 

There are the philosophers. Did they bring^ot^ any poison? 

There was a traveller poisoned. Did they treat you well ? 

There were three men killed. Did they say anything to you? 

Is there poison in the food ? He found us* 

Are there any travellers on the He bought tis the meat. 

road ? He brought us something to 
Was there a philosopher killed ? eat. 

* The best set of rules we have seen^ are those contained in the 
Elements de la Langue Italienne^ by Sforzosi. 
t That of Meadows is the most accurate we have met with. 
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He passed us on the road. 

They were there. 

The philosopher was there. 

All the travellers were there. 

They fouiid the treasure there. 

They killed their companion 
there. 

Is he here f 

He is here. 

Was the philosopher here 9 

Yes, he was here. 

When was he here ? 

Who has been here 9 

There were two men here. 

Were the three travellers here 9 

No, they were not. 

Did they bring it to you 9 

He brought some of it to me. 

Did they find it there 9 

Did they say anything to you?. 

Who is here ? 

Where is the philosopher ? 

There is no harm. 

They brought us some. 

Have you any meat ? 

Bring me some. 

Buy some poison and bring it 
to me. 

Give me some coffee. 

Give me something to eat. 

Poison the meat. 

Eat it. 

Bring me dinner. 

Treat him well. 

Get rid of that philosopher. 

The traveller who went away 
bought poison, put it in 
the meat, found a philo- 
sopher, said something to 
him, and assassinated his 
companion; the other two 
said "we are hungry," 
ate the poisoned meat, 
and so died. 



Go to Rome. 

Find the treasure. 

Go and find the philosopher, 
treat him well, buy some 
poison, and bring it to 
me. 

Do not go away. 

Do not buy poison. 

There is not a traveller on the 
road. 

Do not treat him ill. 

Who are those men ? 

They are Englishmen. 

That fellow killed his com- 
panion. 

Who is that traveller ? 

TAa^philosopher is an Italian. 

Bring me that. 

I want that poison. 

It is mine. 

Is this yours ? 

These are mine. 

The two travellers died in 
that place. 

Is it possible. 

Get rid of these fellows. 

Who brought this 9 

Who bought thpse 9 

Who found this ? 

What have they done with 
their companion ? 

They assassinated him. 

What have they done with 
the meat? 

They ate it. 

Where are the travellers ? 

Here are some of them. 

Where is the meat ? 

Here it is. 

Are the travellers dead ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are they all dead ? 

Yes, all are dead. 

Good-bye to the travellers. 



LESSON FIFTH. 



RBPBTITION. 



C'e il tesoro. Ce il viaggiatore. Ci sono gli 
uomini. Ci sono i filosofi. Ci fu un viaggiatore 
avvelenato. Ci furono tre uomini nccisi. C'^ veleno 
nei cibi ? *Ci sono viaggiatori suUa via ? Ci fo un 
filosofo ucciso? Ci fiirono due viaggiatori uoeisi? 
Vi comprarono dei cibi? Yi recarono il vekdo? 
Yi trattarono bene t Yi dissero qualehe eosa ? Ci 
trovb. Ci eomprb la came. Ci reeb di che mangiare. 
Ci passd nel cammino. Yi furono, II filosofo vi fu. 
Yi furono tutti i viaggiatori. Yi trovarono il tesoro. 
Yi uccisero il lore socio. C^^? C'd. Ci fu il 
filosofo? Si^ ci fu. Quando ci fu? Chi ci fu? 
Ci furono due uomini. Ci furono i tre viaggiatori ? 
No^ non ci furono. Ye lo recarono ? Me ne recb. 
Ye ne trovarono ? Ye ne dissero ? Chi c'^ ? Dov'^ 
il filosofo? Non c'e male. Ce ne recarono. 
Avete della carne? Becatemene. Comprate del 
veleno e recatemelo. Datemi del cafie. Datemi 
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idi che mangiare. Avvelenate la came. Man- 
giatela. Recatemi il pranzo. Trattatelo bene. 
Disfattevi di qnel filosofo. II viaggiatore ehe parti 
comprb veleno^ lo pose nella eame^ trovb an filo- 
sofo^ gli disse qualche cosa ed nccise il sno socio^ gli 
altri due dissero, ''noi abbiam fame/' mangiarono 
il cibo awelenato e cosi morirono. Andate a Roma. 
Trovate il tesoro. Andate a trovare il filosofo^ tratta- 
telo bene^ comprate veleno e reeatemelo. Non partite. 
Non comprate veleno. Non v'^ un viaggiatore snlla 
via. Non lo trattate male. Chi sono quegli nomini ? 
Sono inglesi. Colui avvelen6 il suo socio. Chi^ 
quel viaggiatore ? Quel filosofo e italiano. Recatemi 
quelle. Mi e d'uopo quel veleno. £ mio. E ci6 
vostro? Questi sono i miei. I due viaggiatori 
morirono in quel sito. E questo possibile ? Disfat- 
teci di coloro. Chi reed questo ? Chi compr6 questo ? 
Chi trovb questo ? Che hanno fatto del lore socio ? 
Lo uccisero. Che hanno fatto della came? La 
mangiarono. Dove sono i viaggiatori ? Eccoli. 
Dov'e la carne ? Eccola. Sono i viaggiatori morti ? 
Si, sono morti. Sono morti tutti? Si, tutti sono 
morti. Addio ai viaggiatori. 
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paoirviroiATioir. 

SUMMARY. 

The. learner, in order to pronounce an Italian word cor- 
rectly, will have to bear in mind the sounds we have stated the 
vowels to possess ; to notice that the combinations gn and gl 
are properly enunciated, and to see that the c's and z^s have 
their true sounds. He will also have to take care that he 
throws the stress of the voice on the proper syllable ; — we have 
left the learner to find out for himself which syllable this 
should be. Before reading a portion of text, we would re- 
commend him to find out, in the manner we have stated under 
the head Accent, the emphatic syllables of the words, and 
mark them with a pencil : a little pains taken in this way at 
the outset will be of great ultimate advantage. 

In pronouncing sc in Italian, the hissing sound of s com- 
bines with the soft sound of c, so that both together have the 
sound of sh in English, as scelta, select, pronounced shelta. 
Before all other consonants s has always its hissing sound ; as, 
for example, in the word sgombrarcy to run away, pronounced 
es-gom-bra-re. 

It may be asked, why have we not given the alphabet ? 

The reason is, that the Italian and English alphabets are 

precisely the same; the only difference is, that the lett.ers 

j\ A, u;, x^ and ^, are not used in Italian, and consequently 

should not appear in the alphabet. 

We need not say anything more on the pronunciation. 
Under this head, in the four preceding lessons, all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable the learner to pronounce an Italian 
word correctly, has been embraced. The directions that have 
been given are arranged so as not to charge the memory too 
heavily. The learner is required to bear in mind the sounds 
of the five vowels, of the two characteristics, and of the few 
consonants that are not pronounced as in English ; this done, 
he will enunciate the language with sufficient accuracy for all 
the practical purposes in which he may have occasion to make 
use of it. 
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IDIOMS. 



We have seen that the Italian difiers very widely from the 
English in a great many important particulars* When these 
points in which the two languages vary are of such a nature 
as to admit of classification, they are considered to belong to 
the syntax of the language. Under the head Gokstkuction 
of the preceding lessons, we have brought the more prominent 
features of this kind before the observation <^ the learner. 
There are, however, a great many isolated peculiarities in 
Italian, that must be treated individually : such an expression, 
for example, as sono le due. This phrase translated literally, 
is, there are two ; but it is equivalent to the English locution, 
it is two o'clock. Again, it is the custom to say in Italian, 
How does she find herself? even although the person addressed 
be of the male sex.* Such peculiarities are not subject to any 
specific rule, and are usually called idioms ; they constitute the 
great bulk of the popular phraseology, so that it is necessary 
for the learner to be acquainted with them. 

We shall give, as the reading exercise of the present lesson, 
such of these phrases as most frequently occur in conversation, 
or are most likely to be useful to the learner. Of these a free 
and literal translation will be given, together with the accent- 
uation of each word, so that they may be correctly pronounced. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Parlate italiano? .... Do you speak Italian ? 

Un poco A little. 

Capisco ritaliano, ma non lo I understand Italian, but I do 

parlo. not speak it. 

Credo che siate italiano Sig- You are an Italian, I think, 

nore ? Sir ? 

Si Signore, lo sono. Yes Sir, I am. 

* This peculiarity of addressing in the third person feminine appears 
of Eastern growth. The unsophisticated Highlanders, that are to be 
met with abundantly in the capital of Scotland, never by any chance 
use the pronoun you ; they invariably make use of the pronoun she^ 
and even in speaking of themselves say, her ainseT, This mode of 
expression they appear to derive Crom their native tongue the Gaelic, 
undoubtedly of Eastern origin. 
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Quanto tempo siete stato in How long have you been in 

Inghilterra ? England ? * 

Come Ti piace Londra ? • • How do you like London ? 

Fatemi il piacere di parlare Be kind enough to speak 

italiano. Italian. 

Vi eapisco perfettamcnte . • I understand you perfectly 

welL 

Scusatemi I beg your pardon. 

Non bo capito cio che mi I have not understood what 

avete detto you said. 

Vorreste aver la bonta di Have the goodness to repeat. 

ripetere ? 

Fumate ? Do you smoke ? 

Volete un zigaro ? . . . . Will you have a cigar ? 

Volontieri With pleasure. 

Grazie ....... I thank you. 

RBCOONITORY. 

Buon giorno Signore • • . Good morning, Sir. 

Come sta ? How are you ? 

Fassabilmente bene, ed ella ? Pretty well, thank you. 

Sono felice di vederla ... I am glad to see you. 

Fa una bellissima mattina • There is a beautiful morning. 

Fa veramente caldo . . • It is excessively hot. 

Ebel tempo da qualche giorno The weather has been very 

fine lately. 

E vero Yes, it has. 

C'e qualche cosa di nuovo ? . Is there anything new ? 

Niente ch'io sappia • . . Nothing, that I know. 

Quando verrete a vedermi ? When are you coming to see 

me? 

Uno di questi ^orni • . . One of these days. 

Sienori vi do il buon giorno • Good morning, gentlemen. 

Stia bene Signore . • . • Good-bye, Sir. 

GENERAL. 

Che ora e ?.•••• • What o'clock is it ? 

Otto ore in circa • • . • About eight. 

Davvero ! Is it. 

Credo I think it is. 

Sono occupato I am busy. 

Avete ragione You are right. 

Ho torto ..••'... I am wrong. 

Dolce far niente .... It is sweet to do nothing. 

Precisamente Quite so. 



TO 
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Signore, abbia la bonta di 

dirmi 

Come si chiama questo in 

italiano ? 

ho credete ? 

Si, lo credo 



Have the goodness to tell me. 

Sir 

What do you call that in 

Italian? 
Do you think so ? 
Yes, I do. 



LOCAL. 



Signora ho i'onore di pre- 
sentarvi i miei rispetti. 

Signore ye li ricambio . • . 

Signorina io le auguro il buon 
g^orno. 

EquestoilcamminodiFirenze? 

Vorreste aver la bonta di mo&- 
tranni la via Calzaioli ? 

Vendete zigarri ? . . . . 

Si Signore 

Quanto la dozzina ? . . • 

Una lira 

Sono cari 

Volete cambiarmi uno scudo ? 



Giovane, del caffe . • . 
Che sorte di vini avete ? . 
Portatemi una bottiglia 

monte puleiano. 
Quanto costa? . . . . 
Dov'e Tuffiziq della posta ? 
Intende ella Tinglese ? 
Parli inglese, la prego 
Cosa volete ? . . . 
Non parlo italiano • . 
Sono inglese • . • 
Viva la regina t . . 



di 



I wish you a good morning, 
Madam. 

Good morning. Sir. 

I wish you a good morning, 
Miss. 

Is this the road to Florence ? 

Have the kindne^ to show 
me Calzaioli-street.* 

Do you sell cigars ? 

Yes, Sir. 

How much are they a dozen ? 

A lira.t ' 

They are dear. 

Will you give me change for 
a scudo ?t 

Waiter, a cup of coffee. 

What kind of wine have you ? 

Bring me a bottle of Pul- 
eiano II 

How much is it ?§ 

Where is the post-office ? 

Do you understand English ? 

Speak English please. 

What do you want ? 

I do not speak Italian. 

I am an Englishman. 

God save the Queen ! 



* The principal street in Florence. « 

t A current coin of the Italian states, worth about tenpence of 
English money. 

t A silver coin, worth about four shillings and sixpence. 

II A favourite wine in Florence. 

§ It is very necessary in Italy to demand the price of an article be- 
fore consuming it. 
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TRANSLATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

We shall now give a literal English translation of the fore- 
going phrases, and in order that the learner may pronounce the 
Italian words correctly, we shall place an accent on the syllable 
of each word whereon the stress of the voice should be made to 
rest ; beyond this, nothing is wanted to enable the learner who 
has attended to our remarks on the pronunciation of the vowels 
and consonants, to pronounce the words with perfect accuracy. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

ParJa'-te i-ta-li-a'-no ? Un po'-co. Ca^pis^-co 

Speak yoa Italian ? A little. I understand 

ri-ta-li-a'-no, ma non' lo par'Jo. Credo che si-a^-te 

the Italian, but not it I speak. I believe that you be 

i-ta-li-a'-no, si-gno'-re? Si si-gno'-re, lo so'no. Quan^-to 

Italian, Sir ? Yes Sir, it I am. How much 

tem'-po si-e-te sta^-to in In-ghil-ter-ra ? Co'-me vi 

time are you remained in England ? How to you 

pi-a'-ce Lon'-dra ? Fa'-te-mi il pi-a-ce'-re . di par-la'-re 

it pleases London ? Do me the pleasure of to speak 

i-ta-li*a'-no. Vi ca-pis'-co per-fet-ta'-men-te. Scu-sa'-te- 

Italian. You I understand perfectly. Pardon 

mi. Non' ho ca-pi'-to cio che mi a-ve-te det'-to 

me. Not, I haye understood what to me you haye sud. 

Vor-res'-te a-ver la bon-ta di ri-pe-tere? Fu-ma'-tfe? 
Will you to hare the goodness of to repeat ? You smoke ? 

Vo-le'-te un zi-ga'-ro? Vo-lon-ti-e'-ri. Gra'-zi-e. 

Will you a cigar? Willingly. Thanks. 

RBCOONITORY. 

Bu-on^ gior'-no, si-gno'-re. Co'-me sta? Al>-bas-tan'-za 

Good day. Sir.' How stands? Enough 

be'-ne ed elMa? So'-no fe-li'-ce di ve-der'Ja. Fa 

well, and she? lam glad of to see her. It makes 

un'-a bel-lis'-si*ma mat-ti'-na. Fa Ve-ra-men'-te caF-do. 

a most beautiful morning. It makes truly hot. 
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E bel tem'-po da quaF-che gior'-no. E ve' ro. 
There is fine weather from some day. It is tme. 

C*e qual^-che co'-sa di nu-o'-vo ? Ni-en'-te ch'io 



There is 



of 



any thing 

sap^-pi-a. Quan'-do ver-re-te 

may know. When wiU come 

ques'-ti gior'-ni. Si'^o^Hii, 

these 

Sti'-a 

May she stand well 



new ? Kothing, that I 

a ve-der'-mi? Un'-o di 

to see me? 



to 
vi 



One 



of 



do . il buron' gior^-na. 

day. 



days. Gentlemen, fo yoa I giTe the good 

be'-ne si-gno'-re. 



Sir. 



GENERAL. 



Che 

What 

So'-no 
I am 

Dol'-ce 

Sweet 

ab'-bi-a 

have 

quea-to 

this 



rargi</-ne. 

reason. 



ora e? Ot'-to ore cir'-ca. Dav-ve'-rol Cre'-do. 

hour bit? Eight hours about. Indeed 1 Ib^eye. 

oc-cu-pa'-to. Ho tor'-to. A-ve'-te 

occupied. I have wrong. You have 

far' ni-en'-te. Pre-ci-sa-men'-te. Si-gno'-re, 

to do nothing. Exactly. Sir, 

la bon-ta di dir'-mi. Co^^-me si chi-a'-ma 
the goodness of to tell me. How itself calls 

in i-ta-li-a'-Bo ? Lo cre-de'-te? Si, lo cre^-do« 

in Italian? It beUereyoa? Yes^ it Ibelieye. 



LOCAL. 



Si-gno'-ra, ho I'o-no'-re di pre-sen-tar'-vi i mi'-ei 
Madam, I have the honour of to present yon the my 

ris-pet'-ti. Si-gno'-re,. ve' li ri-cam'-bio.. Si-gno^-ri-nai 



respects. 



Sir, 



to you them I repay. 



Miss, 

ques-to il 
this the 



la. boa-ta 

the goodness 



io' le a-u'-gu-ro il bu-on' gior'-no. E 

I to her predict the good day. Is 

cam-mi'-no a Fi-ren'-ze? Vor-reste a-vdr 

road to Florence? WiU you to hare 

di mofihtrar^^mi la vi-a cai-zai-o'-li ? Ven-^'-te zi-ga-ri? 

of to show me the street Calzaioli? Sell you cigars? 

Si, si-gQo'*re. Vo-le'-te cam-bl-ar'mi un'-o scu'-do? 

Yes, Sir. Will you to change me a scndo ? 
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Gio'-va-ne del eai-U. Che sor'-te di vi'-ni a-ve'-te? 

Boy of the coffee. What kinds of wine yon hare ? 

For ta'-te-mi u'-na bot-ti'-glia di mon'-te pul-cia'-no. 

Bring me a bottle of Mount Paloiano. 

Quan'-to cos'-ta? Do-v'^ Tuf-fi'-zio del'-la pos'-ta? 

How much costs ? Where is the office of the post ? 

in-ten-de el-la Tin-gle'-se ? Par'-H in-gle'-se la pre'-go. 

Understands she the English ? Speak English her I pray. 

Co'-sa vo-le'-te ? Non par'-lo i-taJi-a'-no. So-no in-gle'-se. 

Thing will you ? Not I speak Italian. I am English. 

Vi'-va la re-gi'-na* 

Live the Queen. 

CONJUNCTIVES, 

There are certain words and phrases made use of to connect 
sentences together, and give emphasis and expression to the 
various parts of a discourse. They are like the adverbial 
locutions already spoken of, of constant recurrence, and con- 
sequently the learner must be perfectly familiar with those that 
are most frequently made use of. The following are the con- 
junctives that are most essential in conversation, with examples 
of the manner and .cases in which they are commonly employed. 

Anche Also, 

Se partite i?oi, me liandro If you go, I will go aUo* 
anch' to. 

"Ni^ ni Neither, nor. 

J^/bn amo ne Vuno \A taltro. I like neither the one nor the 

other. 

O Or. 

Mcmgero tuno o Taltro. I will eat the one or the other. 

Oppure ••••.. Otherwise. 

Voi verrete da me^ oppure You must come to my house, 
verremo tutti da voi. otherwise we will all go 

to yours. 

L 
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Sta, sia Either, or* 

Sia cKegli non mi credesse^ Either he would not believe 
sia cKegli non sifidasse. me, or he would not con- 

fide in me. 

Pure But. 

Sard verOi pure mi sembra That may be, but it appears 
impossibile. to me impossible. 

Nondimeno Nevertheless. 

EgliimoltoeconomOiivero; He is very economical, it is 
nondimeno in certe occa- true ; nevertheless^ in 

sioni i assai generoso. certain circumstances, he 

is very generous. 

Tuttavia . . • . « Yet. 

La veritd partorisce Vodio^ Truth eng^enders hatred, yet 
tuttavia Vuomo onesto the nonest man never 

non mente giammai. lies. 

Benchi Although. 

Benche sia giovine^ bella e Although she is young, rich, 
ricca^ non S ancora and beautiful, she is still 

maritata. unmarried. 

Ancor chi Even though. 

Ancor che mortOf Jhceva ter- Even though dead, he inspired 
rQre. terror. 

Per In order. 

Per esser devoto, non si cessa In order to be devout, it is 
(Tesser uomo. not necessary to cease to 

be a man. 

Se If. 

Se potessii vi servirei volenr If\ could, I would serve you 
tieri. willingly, 

Purchi • Providing that. 

Tutti vi stimerannoj purche Every one will esteem you, 
siate onesi uomo. providing that you are 

an honest man. 

Benintesoche . . . It being understood that. 

Ben intesoche^r€^6 a modo It being understood that you 
mio. follow my advice. 
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QuancTanche EveD if. 

Qixand^wtiche cid/ossefChe ne If even that were the case, 
concludereste ? what conclusion would 

you draw from it ? 

Altrimenti Else. 

Pensate a correggerviy altri- Turn over a new leaf, else you 
menti sarete odiato da will be detested by every 

tutti. body. 

Mesta a sapere .... It remains to know. 
Egli mi^promette roma e He makes me fine promises, 
toma^ resta a sapere se i but it remains to be seen 

^tli corrisponderanno whether he keeps them. 

alle parole. 

Non gid che Not that. 

Lo sfuggo^ non gia ch'to lo I avoid him, not that I fear 
tema^ ma perche^ ecc. him, but because, etc. 

Vale a dire That is to say. 

La logica, vale a dire, Farte Logic, that is to say^ the art 
di pensare. of thinking. 

Appunto come .... As. 
Le cose sono andate appunto Things have come to pass as 
come io taveva pr^veduto. I anticipated. 

Ond!if Whence IS it? 

Ond'e che siete si malinconico? Why are you so sad ? 

Percio Therefore. 

Non tho veduto ne ieriy ne I neither saw him yesterday 
stamane;i^rQ\osonoan-' nor this morning, Mere- 

dato io stesso da lui. fore I went to his house 

myself. 

Dunque Therefore. 

Tn hai promesso; sei dunque You promised, there/ore you 
obbligato a mantener la are obliged to keep your 

tua parola. word. 

Per consequenza . • • Consequently. 
Non gli ho promesso nulla ; I promised him nothing, con-- 
per consequenza non gli sequently I owe him no- 

debbo niente. thing. 

Talmente chi .... So that. 
Fu talmente malmenato in He was so ill-used in the 
quelT incontroj che i7 squabble, that he, poor 

cattivello ne morL fellow, died in conse- 

quence. 
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HOW THE LEARNER SHOULD NOW PROCEED. 

Having attuned a general view of the stractuie of the 
language, the learner has next to make himself acquainted 
with the verbs. He will first have to make himself familiar 
with the auxiliaries avere and essere, then the three regular 
conjugations, as they are arranged in the common grammars ; 
and finally, he will have to write out carefully at full length 
all the irregulars. This done, with the aid of a good dictionary, 
he will be able to peruse an Italian author. We would suggest 
as the first book, the Commedie Scelte di Goldoni; next, Le 
Mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico^ and then, perhaps, / Pro- 
messi Sposi di Manzoni. When the learner has attained an 
acquaintance with the verbs suflicient to enable him to detect 
any part of an irregular he may meet with, and so be able to 
trace it to the infinitive (the form of a verb given in the die- 
tionaries), he should begin to translate one of the authors ^e 
have named, taking a passage a time, and putting, in the 
first instance, the precise English equivalent under each Italian 
word ; this done, the words being known, the entire passage 
should be written into good English, and, finally, retranslated 
back again into Italian. This last process will serve the 
learner as practice in writing Italian ; and as the accuracy of 
each exercise may be verified by comparing it with the ori- 
ginal text,, the aid of a master becomes unnecessary. The 
poets should not be meddled with until perfect fadHty has been 
obtained in reading the prose authors. In leaving the learner 
to his own exertions, we may remark that the foregoing les- 
sons have not occupied him with trifles ; they illustrate the 
points that are usually considered the most difficult in the lan- 
guage. We have begun where elementary books most gene- 
rally terminate. By this mode of procedure, we have left the 
learner without any obstacle that can materially retard his fu- 
ture progress. We leave him at a point, whence he may pro- 
ceed without further guidance. The acquisition of Italian is 
not considered to be a task of any great magnitude : but how- 
ever easy, in comparison with other languages, Italian is not 
to be acquired without much perseverance, diligence, and as- 
«duity on the part of the student — in the words of the adage, 
Non v'i rasa senza spine. 

Paidey :— Printed by Nciiaoif & Murray. 
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The object of the present Series of Lessons being to enable persons 
who may not have the aid of a master, to acquire some notions of 
the Spanish language ; the treatise will be of a perfectly elementary 
character, and will embrace only such features as are essential to 
an exact comprehension of the structure and genius of the language. 
The author, notwithstanding the popular dogma, that it is impos- 
sible to acquire a modem tongue without the aid of a master, hopes 
to enable the diligent student to become acquainted with the 
language of Castile without the aid of any kind of oral instruction 
whatever; nay, he is satisfied that the learner who has assiduously 
gone through the exercises of the first lesson of the present series, 
will know more about the language than many who have been 
under a master for upwards of twelve months. 

The plan pursued in the construction and arrangement of these 
exercises, is that of Mr. Robertson of Paris. The principle of this 
method is to introduce the learner to a general view of a language 
before he is led to a consideration of its minutied— to teach a few 
words at a time, but so to fix them upon the understanding that 
they may be always at command, and ready for use when wanted. 
Whilst the author adopts the method of Mr. Robertson as his model, 
he will introduce any new feature his own experience may suggest 
as likely to facilitate the learner in acquiring the language. 

Each lesson will consist of an extract from some Spanish writer, 
each word of which will be fully explained, both as it regards its 
pronunciation and etymology, and the entire passage will be sub* 
jected to a thorough analysis, and made to exhibit the structure and 
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genius of the language. By these means a little will be taught at 
once, but that little well, which will be found in the end to be the 
mode of procedure most profitable for the student. 

To those who have studied a modem language by the^ usual 
routine, the plan of our method is especially submitted : they have 
experienced the ennui of the continued series of declension and con- 
jugation dictated by our common elementary books ; they know the. 
futility of acquiring a thousand and one minute rules, before there 
is any material to apply them to, and consequently are qualified to 
appreciate an effort to furnish the learner with a treatise free from 
such anomalies. The author expects to comprise within the limits 
of four lessons, such notions of the structure and pronunciation of 
the language as will enable the student to ready write^ and speak 
Castilian, to a limited extent perhaps, but to that extent, correctly, 
•—proposing, should the plan of his method be favourably received, 
to extend at some future period the number of lessons, until they 
embrace the language in its entire detail. 

13, London Wall, 
Octohei\ 1841. 



NOTICE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In accordance with the foregoing promise, some additional exercises 
have been appended in the present edition. These, without em- 
bracing the entire range of constructive formulsB, will enable the 
learner to dispense with the grammar until he can read and under- 
stand the language. 

January y 1844. 
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THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON FIRST. 



BEADIKG. 



Tres viajantes halldron un tesoro en el camino^ y 
dij^ron : ten^mos hambre^ precise es que uno de loi$ 
tres vaya 6. comprar algo que comer; lo que se 
verific6 asf. £1 que sali6 con este intento dijo 
asimismo: voy & envenenar la came^ 6, fin de que 
mis companeros mueran al comerla, y pueda yo 
disfrutar solo del tesoro. Ejecut6 su proyecto^ y 
puso veneno en lo que habia traido para comer. 



In order to read the above correctly, two things are requi- 
site : the first, to know the pronunciation of the words, and 
the second, to know their signification. To acquaint the stu- 
dent with the pronunciation, the passage will be repeated, and 
under each word will be placed such a combination of letters 
as may serve to represent its sound ; accents will be added, to 
point out where the stress of the voice should rest ; and where 
the combinations of letters given are inadequate to convey an 
idea of the true sound, a further explanation will be appended. 



se yerifico 



Tres viajantes halldron un tesoro en el camino y 

Trace Tee«acA-an'-tys hal-ya'-ron oon tay-so'^ro en el cam-ee'-no, e 

dijeron : tenemos hambre, preciso es que uno de 

dee-cAay'-ron : tay-nay'-mos am-bry' pray-tbee'-so es kay oon'-o day 

los tres vaya a comprar algo que comer; lo que 

trace ba'-ya ah com-prar' al-go kay ko-mer'; lo kay 

asi. El que salio con este intento dijo 

say bay-ree-fee-co' a-see'. £1 kay sal-lee-o' con esty een-ten'-to dee'-cAo 

asimismo: voy a envenenar la came, a fin de que 

a-see'-mees-mo : boy ah eD*>beD-en-ar' la car'-ny, ah feen day kay 

mis compaiieros mueran al comeria, y pueda yo 

meoe com-pan-yer-os mwer'-an al com-er'ola, e pwe-da yo 

disfnitar solo del tesoro. Ejecuto su proyecto, y 

dees-froot-ar' so-lo del iay«so-ro. EcAe-coo'to soo pro-yec'-to e 

puso yeneno en lo que habia traido para comer. 

poo'-so ben-en' -0 en lo kay ba-bee-a tra-ee'-do pa-ra comer'. 

The nearest approximation to the sound of the Spanish j in 
English, is that of the letter h in the word alcohol, strongly 
aspirated. The sound of the ch in the Scottish words clochj 
loch, etc. is the sound of the j exactly. It is the sound the g 
has in the German word Cobourg, and it is also the guttursd 
sound given in some of the English Colleges to the Greek %. 
It is produced by breathing strongly, and making the air strike 
the roof of the mouth. We have represented the sound by 
ch, but the student must be careful not to give the sound 
these letters have in the word arch or chorus to the Spanish j ; 
neither of these, of course, is the sound we mean. Let him 
bear in mind the h in the word alcohol if he is not acquainted 
with the still more exact sound in the Scottish words we have 
mentioned. The words in the lesson to which these remarks 
apply are — 

viajantes dijo dijeron ejecuto 

Good speakers make no distinction between the sound of 
the b and the v. The sound the Castilians give these letters 
is the English sound of the b, with a slight tinge of the v 
affixed. 

n is equivalent to gn, and has the liquid sound of these two 
letters in sign, consignee, etc. The manner however in which 
we have written the word compaheros exhibits the pronuncia- 
tion of the gn sufficiently well. 



TEAKSZJlTIOir. 

The student being now acquainted with^ the pronunciation 
of the words, must next be taught their meaning. We shall 
agun repeat the passage, and place under each Spanish word 
its exact equivalent in English. By the aid this translation 
aflfords him, the student must endeavour to read into English 
the passage itself. When he can do this without hesitation, 
he should make a translation of it into good English, and re- 
translate this version again into Spanish, comparing it when 
done with the original. This will be an exercise in compo- 
sition, as well as a means of impressing the construction of the 
passage more firmly on the mind. 

Tres viajantes hallaron un tesoro en el camino; y 

Three trayellers found a treasure in (on) the road; and 

dij^ron : tenemos hambre, preciso es que 
(they) Baid : (we) hare hunger, necessary (it) is that 

uno de los tres vaya & comprar algo que comer; 

one of the three may go to to buy sometlung what to eat ; 

lo que se verific6 asi. EI 

the which itself Terified thus (which was accordingly done). He 

que salio con este intento dijo asimismo : voy 

that went with this intention said to himself: (I) go 

& envenenar la came, & fin de que 

(I am going) to- to poison the meat, to end of that 

mis companeros mueran al comerla, y 

(in order that) my companions may die in the eating it, and 

pueda yo disfrutar solo del tesoro. Ejecut6 su 

may . I to enjoy alone of the treasure. (He) executed his 

proyecto, y puso veneno en lo que habia 
project, and (he) pat poison in • the what (he) had 

traido' para comer. 

brought for to eat. 
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In order that the student may ascertain whether he has 
acquired a profidency in the words, we shall range them in 
two columns, the Spanish on one side and the English on the 
other ; so that either the one or other column being covered 
oyer, the student may submit himself to a special examination 
in this particular. This exercise should be persisted in until 
the meaning of each Spanish word is firmly impressed on the 
memory, and the English ones can be turned into Spanish 
with the utmost facility. 



Tres . 
viajantes 
hallaron 
un 

tesoro 
en • • 
el • • 
camino 

y..; • 

dijeron 
tenemos 
hambre 
preciso 
es . 

que 

uno 
de • 
los 
vaya 
a • 



. Three 
. travellers 

• found 
. a 

• treasure 

• in 

• the 

• road 
. and 
. said 

. have 

• hunger 

. necessary 

• IS, it IS 

{that, what 
or which 

• one 

• of, from 

• the 

• may go 

• to 



comprar 

algo . 

comer 
lo . . 
se . . 



verifico 

asi 
el. . 



sali6 • 
con . 
este • 
intento 
dijo . 
asimismo 
voy • 
envenenar 
la . . 
came • 



. to buy 

{anything, 
something 
. to eat 
. the 
. itself 

{verified 
carried out 
. thus 
. he 

. went out 
. with 

• this 

• intention 
. said 

• to himself 

. I am going 

• to poison 
. the 

. meat. 



The remaining words to be written out in the same manner. 



The student having made himself perfecdy &miliar with 
the words of the lesson, must next turn his attention to the 
manner in which they are arranged in sentences, and so mark 
the diflference between the English and Spanish construction. 
He may proceed with the sentences in precisely the same 
manner he did witii the words. 



s 



Three travellers found a trea- Tres viajantes ballaron un 

sure. tesoro. 

Upon their way . • • • En el camino. 

And they said Y dijeron. 

We are hungry Tenemos hambre. 

One of us must go • . . . Preciso es que uno de los tres 

vaya. 

To buy something to eat . . A comprar algo que comer. 

Which was done accordingly. Lo que se verifico asi. 

He who went El que salio. 

In this intention .... Con este intento. 

Said to himself Dijo asimismo. 

I am going to poison the meat. Voy a envenenar la carne. 

In order that my companions A fin de que mis companeros 

may die. mueran. 

On eating it Al comerla. 

And that I may enjoy the Y pueda yo disfirutar solo del 

treasure alone. tesoro. 

He executed his project . • Ejecuto su proyecto. 

And he put poison in what he Y puso veneno en lo que 

had brought to eat. habia traido para comer. 



CONlTEBBATZOir. 



\ 



By the introduction of one or two new words, we shall be 
able to make our lesson the subject of a conversation to be 
carried on entirely in Spanish. This feature in our method, 
which is not presented by any other hitherto published, enables 
the student to converse in the language he is studying, even 
before he has terminated his first lesson. The following are 
the new words we shall introduce, together with their pronun- 
ciation and signification. 

i Quien ? who ? used in asking questions relating to persons 

in the singular, pronounced kee-en^ 
i Quienes ? who ? used in asking questions relating to persons 

in the plural, pronounced kee-en'-es. 
I Donde ? where ? pronounced don^y. 
Si, yes ; pronounced see. 

Esto, this or that ; pronounced esto. 
Dos, two ; pronounced dos. 

^jPorque? why? pronounced /Jor-Aay'. 

B 
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All the other words to be used in the conversation have 
already occurred in the lesson, and ought now to be perfectly 
well known. This exercise should be proceeded with in the 
same manner as the preceding ones: that is, by first pro- 
nouncing the question aloud, and enunciating in the same way 
the answer; or the answer may be written, and afterwards 
compared with that printed. 

j Quienes halMron un tesoro ? Los tres viajantes. 
jQue halMron los tres via- 

jantes ? • Un tesoro» 

j En donde ? En el eamino. 

j En el eamino que halldron 

los tres viajantes ? Hallaron un tesoro. 

^Quedijeronlostresviajantes? Tenemos hambre. 
^ Donde dijeron esto ? En el eamino. 

j £n el eamino que dijeron Tenemos hambre, es preciso 

los tres viajantes ? que uno de los tres vaya a 

comprar algo que comer, 
^i Se verifico esto ? • . . . Si, se verifico. 
^ Que se verifico ? . . . . Lo que dijeron los tres via- 
jantes. 

^ Salio uno ? Si, uno salio. 

^ Con que intento ? • . . Con el intento de comprar 

algo que comer. 

j Quien salio ? Uno de los tres vi^antes. 

i Para que salio ? . . . . Para comprar algo que comer. 
^ Que es preciso ? . • . • Que uno de los tres viajantes 

vaya & comprar algo que 
comer. 
^ Quienes dijeron esto ? . • Los viajantes. 
j Para que es preciso que uno 

de los tres vaya ? • . Para comprar algo que comer. 
^ Porque dijeron los tres via- A fin de que uno ae los tres 

jantes tenemos hambre ? . vaya a comprar algo que 

comer. 
^ Quien salio con este intento? Uno de los tres. 
^j A donde ? • . . . . . A comprar algo que comer. 
^5 Qu6 dijo ^1 que 8ali6 ? . . Voy & envenenar la carne* 
i Dijo esto asimismo ? • • • Si, lo dijo. 
^ Quien dijo asimismo, voy a 

envenenar la carne ? • • El que sali6« 
^ Es preciso que uno de los 

tres vaya ? Asl dijeron los tres viajantes. 

^ Es preciso que los dos com- 

paneros mueran ? • . Asi dijo uno de los tres. 



s 
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j Que.ejecuto el que solio ? . Stt proyecto. 

^ Que proyecto ? • • • . £1 de enveneaar la came* 

^ Ejeeuto este proyecto ? . • Si. 

^ En que puso veneno ? • . En la carne. 

^ Quien puso veneno en la 

carne ? El que salio, 

^1 Qu6 puso en la came ? . . Veneno. 
^Donde puso veneno en la 

came ? En el camino. 

^ Que habia traido ? • • . Algo que comer. 



PBomrirciATioK. 

VOWELS. 

We have already alluded to the opinion entertained by some 
philological writers, that it is impossible to acquire by means 
of the eye alone correct notions of the pronunciation of a 
language. We are disposed to question the accuracy of this 
opinion, and to contend that it is perfectly practicable for an 
Englishman to acquire a correct pronunciation of any language 
without the aid of oral instruction ; nay, we are disposed to go 
further than this, and assert that the eye alone is a much surer 
means for a person of matured judgment acquiring the pro- 
nunciation of a language than the ear alone. Oral impressions 
are with difficulty fixed upon the mind, and when there are 
easily effaced ; ocular ones make a much more stable impres- 
sion, and may keep their hold as long as the memory itself 
retains its functions. 

If in acquiring a modern language absolute sounds had to be 
learned, perhaps the case would be otherwise, and the ear be the 
better means of the two ; for it is no easy matter to paint a 
sounds or describe it upon paper; but an Englishman, in 
speaking his own language, makes use, in some shape or 
other, of nearly all the sounds found in the modem languages 
of Europe. 

The difficulty of acquiring the pronunciation of a modern 
tongue does not then arise from any diversity of sound, but in 
recognising the sounds of one language by the signs made use 
of to represent them in another. Were an Englishman, for 
instance, unacquainted with Spanish, to attempt to pronounce 
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the word preciso^ he would do so in such a manner as to be 
perfectly incomprehensible to a Castilian ; but had the word 
been written pretheeso^ he would have pronounced it as accu- 
rately as the Archbishop of Granada. It is the relative difference 
between the value of the letters of his own language and that 
of another that he has to learn, in order to pronounce that 
other correctly, and he may be taught this quite as well, if not 
better, by ocular as by oral instruction. 

The English student is frequently embarrassed in the pro- 
nunciation of another language by the want of fixed principles 
in his own ; this is peculiarly the case with respect to the vowels: 
each of the vowels in English has from half a dozen to a dozen 
and a half different sounds ; take for example the vowel a in 
the words 



ability 


have 


alas! 


ball 


half 


card 


sat 


halfpenny 


share 



A good English speaker would not pronounce the a in any 
one of those words precisely alike. In no language besides the 
English is such a variety of sound given to one letter. In every 
other the a has one uniform invariable sound, which is rarely 
if ever deviated from. The Spanish sound of the vowel a is 
exactly that given to it by the English in the words art^ part^ 
stcwtf etc. ; and it has this sound in all cases, and under all cir- 
cumstances, except perhaps when the accent of the word falls 
upon it, in which case it is lengthened a little. The student, 
in pronouncing Spanish words, must carefully avoid giving this 
letter a variety of sound. If he goes on using at hazard the 
sounds he has been accustomed to give a, he will run the risk 
of being misunderstood, or, to speak more correctly, of not being 
understood at all. In order that he may habituate himself to 
a correct enunciation of this letter, he would do well to go 
over all the words of the lesson, and give the a the sound it 
has in the word part ; by this means he will acquire the habit 
of pronouncing this important letter correctly, and so have 
made one great step towards a good pronunciation of the 
Castilian tongue. 

What we have said relative to the vowel a is in some measure 
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applicable to the i. This letter, at all events, has three totally 
different sounds in English. 

1st. That in pique, pronounced joeeA. 
2d. That in pin, a piece of wood. 
3d. That in pine, a kind of tree. 

The i in Spanish never has either of the two last sounds, 
but always that of the first ; that is, of ee in the word been. 
The student must be careful not to use either of the two last 
sounds of the i in pronouncing the Spanish words, if he is 
desirous of avoiding being laughed at. 

The next vowel in the order of importance after the i, is the 
e. This letter in English has a frightful variety of sounds ; 
perhaps from thirty to forty words might be cited, in which it 
has a different sound, under very nearly the same circumstances. 
In Spanish, this vowel, like all the others, has only one uniform 
sound, the nearest approximation to which is a in the 
English word made* It would be advisable for the student to 
go again over the words of the lessons, and pronounce the e 
like a in the word we have named : it is hardly necessary to add 
that the e is never mute, either at the end of words or in the 
middle of them, as in the English words killed^ have^ etc. Such 
an absurdity as this in their language would not be tolerated 
for a single day by the Academy of Madrid. We next come 
to the 0. In the English phrase — I do not know — this letter 
occurs three times, and as a matter of course, has, in every 
instance, a different sound. 

1st. In do, it has the sound of ou in could, 
2d. In not, it has the sound of u in nut. 
3d. In know, It has its name sound. 

In this case it is the first two sounds that must be avoided, 
and the third that must be given to the o, whenever it occurs 
in a Spanish word. What horrid nonsense the student would 
make of the language of Castile, were he to give the o the 
sound it has in the word do I 

* Perhaps the e in the English words /e/, met^ get, is nearer the sound 
of the Spanish e, the a in the English -word made will in most cases 
pronounce correctly enough the Spanish e. The learner will he ahle 
to judge by his own ear when the other sound should be preferred. 
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The next and last vowel is ti. This has the sound in Spanish 
that a native of London gives it in such words as institution^ 
that is of oo in good. The student should go over the words 
of the lesson once more, and pronounce the u in ail cases (except 
when it follows q*) like oo in good. After having done this, 
he will have attained such a pronunciation of the words of the 
lesson as may entitle him to use them without hesitation.. The 
lesson should therefore be now read over aloud, so that the ear 
may assist the eye in impressing the words and their sounds 
upon the memory. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may remark that 
when the two vowels come together, each continues to retain 
its own particular sound, but both are pronounced by one single 
emission of the voice : thus in the word mueran^ the u and the 
e have the sounds we have already described, but when together 
are pronounced with greater rapidity, so that the sound of the 
one runs a little into the sound of the other, and the word is 
consequently pronounced as if written mweran. Two vowels 
are never jumbled into one, and made to represent a sound 
foreign to them both, as ea in the English words beauty^ 
breadj ready heart, heady etc. ; such a transmutation is incon- 
sistent with the fixed principle that pervades in every par- 
ticular the pronunciation of the Spanish language. 

COMFOBITIOir. 

We have enabled the student, to a certain extent, to read 
and speak Castilian ; we have now to teach him to write the 
language. We have endeavoured to shew, and we hope suc- 
cessfully, that it is perfectly practicable to read and speak the 
language without the aid of oral instruction ; as for writing a 
language, all the oral instruction in the universe will not 
suffice. In order to write any language correctly, there must 
be some hard work, some persevering study on the part of the 
student himself, together with a judicious well-organised manual 
to guide and direct him in his studies. 

* We have said that u is always pronounced like oo in good, except 
-when it follows q. The reason of this exception is^ that the letter k is 
not used in Spanish, and qu is used to represent the sound that letter 
has in other languages. Qu then being nothing more than the Spanish 
mode of representing the sound k has in English, it follows that qui 
should be pronounced kee ; qua, kwa ; que« kay ; and so on. 
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In the next lesson we shall deduce from the text some 
general rules for the construction of the language. In the 
meanwhile we shall give, as an exercise in composition, some 
sentences that may be translated into Spanish by simply 
transposing the words of the lesson. In order to make good 
Spanish of these sentences, the student has only to bear in 
mind the difference between the construction of the Spanish 
and English, phrases given at page 9. Beyond this, nothing 
more is required in order to accomplish the following exercise. 

The road of the travellers. He put the meat on the road. 

The road to Madrid. Did he got out ? 

We have one companion (un Did he put poison in the meat? 



compaiiero). 

We have two companions. 

We have three companions. 

We have a treasure. 

We have meat. 

We have poison. 

We have something (algo que) 
to eat. 

We have a project. 

Have we a treasure ? 

Have we anything (algo que) 
to eat ? 

Have we any poison ? 

Have we any meat ? 

Have we a companion ? 

We have not (no) * the trea- 
sure. 

We have no meat. 

We have no poison. 

We have not a companion. 

We have nothing (nada) to eat. 

We have no companions. 

He went out. 

He put poison in the meat. 

He said that. 

They said that. 

They found that. 

That was verified. 

He had brought this. 

* The particle no (not), in Spanish, must always be placed imme- 
diately before the verb in the sentence. The phrase we have not the 
treasure, should be written, no tenemos el tesoro ; the negative particle 
no coming before the verb tenetnos. 



Did he say anything ? 

Did they say that ? 

Was that verified ? 

Had he brought anything ? 

He did not ^o out. 

He said nothing. 

He did not put poison in the 
meat. 

They did not say that. 

They did not find anything. 

That was not carried out. 

He had not brought the meat. 

One of the three travellers 
must go. 

The travellers must die. 

Must the travellers be poi- 
soned ? 

Must something to eat be 
bought ? 

Was me project verified on 
eating the meat ? 

Did he say anything on eat- 
ing the meat ? 

What did he say on eating 
the meat ? 

I am going to poison the meat, 
so that my companions may 
die. 
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I am going to buy pinson, in 
order 'to poison the travel- 
lers. 

I am going to poison my com- 
panions, in order that I may 
enjoy alone the treasure. 

What have we ? 

What had he brought ? 

What did he say ? 

What did they say ? 

What did they find ? 

What is necessary ? 

What was carried out ? 

What is it that (lo que) we 
have? 

What project was carried out ? 

WMisit? 

What have we to eat (que 
comer) ? 

What must be bought ? 

What must be eaten ? 

What must be poisoned ? 

What was not carried out ? 

What is it that (lo que) we 
have*not ? 



What must be bought to poi- 
son (para envenenar) the 
meat? 

What must be brought (para) 
to eat? 

What was carried out ? 

Was that carried out ? 

What project was carried out ? 

Who carried out his project ? 

Was the project carried out ? 

That was not carried out. 

The project was not carried 
out. 

I am going to poison the meat. 

I am going to poison the tra- 
vellers. 

I am going to poison my com- 
panions. 

I am going to buy something. 

I am going to buy something 
to eat. 

I am not going to poison my 
companions. 

I am not going; to buy poison. 

I am not going to eat the 
travellers. 
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The student has now read, written, and spoken a little 
Spanish. The author is satisfied that no one has ever under- 
taken to enable a learner to read, write, and speak a language 
within the limits of one lesson, who has more faithfully 
redeemed his promise. 

The student can now, to a limited extent, make himself 
understood in the language. In the next lesson, his knowledge 
of its principles and practice will be increased in a still greater 
ratio ; he will be taught some new words, some new rules of 
construction ; his facilities of conversation will be increased, 
and his general notion of the language will be extended. 
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LESSON SECOND. 



V 



RZSADINO. 



KBPETITION. 



The foUo^^ing exercise in reading consists of a translation of 
the phrases given in English in the last lesson, to be rendered 
into Spanish ; if the student has already done this, it may be 
fairly presumed that he will find no difficulty in reading them. 
Supposing even that he may not have obeyed our instructions 
to the letter, he should still experience no difficulty, each word 
having been repeated over and over again throughout the 
exercises of the preceding lesson. 

El camino de los viajantes. £1 camino d Madrid. 
Tenemos un companero. Ten6mos dos companeros. 
Tenemos tres companeros. Tenemos un tesoro. 
Ten6mos came. Tenemos veneno. Tenemos algo 
que comer. Tenemos un proyecto. 4 Tenemos un 
tesoro ? ^ Tenemos algo que comer ? ^ Tenemos 
veneno? ^ Tenemos came? ^Ten^mosuncompanero? 
No tenemos el tesoro. No tenemos came. No tenemos 
veneno. No tenemos companero. No tenemos nada 
que comer. No tenemos companeros. Sali6. Puso 
veneno en la came. Dijo esto. Dij6ron esto. 
Halldron esto. Se verific6 esto. Habia traido esto. 
Poso la came en el camino. i Sali6 ? ^Puso veneno 
en la came? ^Dijo algo? ^Dijeron esto? ^Se 

verifie6 esto ? ^ Habia traido algo ? No sali6. No 

c 
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dijo nada. No pnso veneno en la came. No 
dijeron esto. No hall^on nada. No se verific6 esto. 
No habia traido la came. Preciso es que uno de los 
tres viajantes vaya. Preciso es que los viajantes 
mneran. ^Es preciso envenenar a los vicgantes? ^Es 
predso comprar algo qne comer? ^Se verified el 
intento al comer la came? ^Dijo algo al comer 
la came? ^Qne dijo al comer la came? Yoy d 
envenenar la came, 6, fin de qne mis companeros 
mneran. Voy 6. comprar veneno a fin de envenenar 
& los viajantes* Yoy 6, envenenar mis companeros 
^ fin de qne pneda disfimtar solo del tesoro. 4 Qn6 
ten^mos ? 4 Qne habia traido ? ^ Qa^ dijo ? ^ Que 
dijeron? ^Qae balldron? Qu6 es preciso? 4 Que 
se verified? 4 Qne es lo qne tenemos? ^Qae proyecto 
se verified ? 4 Qa^ es ? 4 Qnd tenemos para comer ? 
I Qne es preciso comprar ? 4 Que es preciso comer ? 
4 Que es preciso envenenar ? 4 Qne no se verificb ? 
4 Qud es lo que no tenemos ? 4 Que es preciso com- 
prar para envenenar la carne? 4 Que es preciso 
comprar para comer? 4Qa6se verified? 4 Se verified 
esto ? 4 Qnd proyecto se verified ? 4 Quien verified 
sn proyecto ? 4 Se verified el proyecto ? No se verified 
esto. No se verified el proyecto. Yoy 6, envenenar 
la came. Yoy d envenenar d los viajantes. Yoy d 
envenenar d mis companeros. Yoy d comprar algo. 
Yoy d comprar algo que comer. No voy a envenenar 
d mis companeros. No voy d comprar veneno. No 
voy d comer d los viajantes. 
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V 



SSADINO. 

CONTINUATION OF TEXTS. 

Pero los otros dos que durante su ausencia 
coucibieron una idea semejante respeeto de 61^ le 
asesinarou cuando voIvi6^ qnedandose de eoDsiguiente 
duenos del hallazgo ; pero comiendo en segaida de 
la came envenenada^ murieron tambien ambos. Un 
filosofo que pasaba por alld^ eselamo : ; All I lo que 
es el mundo ! ved de que manera lia tratado k estas 
tres personas. Desgraciado del que aspira k riquezas. 



As in the case of the portion of text, given in the previous 
lesson, the above will be repeated with the pronunciation of 
the words underscribed, and again with their translation. 

The following is a repetition of the text, with the pronun- 
ciation of each word and its accentuation. We cannot too 
strongly urge the necessity of the student's attention to this 
exercise. The same words will be repeated over and over 
again in the exercises that are to follow, so that in proportion 
to the care he bestows on the pronunciation at the outset will 
he be accurate throughout the lesson. 

Pero los otros dos que durante su ausencia 

Pe'ro los ot'-ros dos kay doo-ran'-ty soo ou-sen'-thee-a 

concibieron una idea semejante* respeeto de el, 

con-theeb-ye'-ron oo^-na ee-day'-a say-me-cAan'-ty res-pec'-to day el, 

le asesinaron cuando volvio quedandose de 

lay a-say-see-na'-ron kwan'-do bol«bee-o' kay-dan'-do-sy day 

* The j in this word, as in those of the former lesson in which it 
occurs, has the sound of h in the English word alcohol, that is, a strong 
guttural aspiration, equivalent, as we have already said, to ch in the 
Scottish words loch, etc. 
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consaguiente duenoB del haUazgo,* pero comiendo en 

ooD-se^-Ten'-ty doo-iin-yoB del lial-jaUif-go» pe'-ro com-yen'-do en 

s^^da de la came envenenada, mmieron tambien 

saj-gee'-daf day la kar'-ny en-be-ne-na'-day moor-yer'-oD tamlZ-yen 

ambos. Un filosofo que pasaba por alia, eselamo: 

am-bos'. Oon fee-kZ-so-fo kay par8a'4>a por al-ya', ea-da-mo' : 

{ Ab ! lo que es el mundo ! Ved de que manera 

Ah! lo kay es d aiooa'-do! Bed day kay ma-nai'-ra 



Desgraciado del 

Des-gra-theo-a'-do del 



que aspira a riquezas. 
kay aa-pee^»ra ah ree-kay'-thas. 



Pero los otros dos, que durante 9u ausenda 

But the other two, who daring his absence 

concibieron una idea semejante respecto de el, le 

concdTed an idea simiiar inreqpeet of him, lum 

asesinaron cuando yolyio, quedandose de consiguiente 

mnrdered when (he) retomed remaining of (in) conseqaenee 

duenos del ballazgo, pero comiendo en seguida de la 

mastws of the prixe^ but eating afterwards of the 

came envenenada, murieron tambien ambos. Un filosofo 

meat poisoned (they) died also both. A philosopher 

que pasaba por alia, eselamo : ] Ab ! lo que es 

who was passing by thwe, cried out : Ah ! the what is 

el mundo ! Ved de que manera ba tratado a 

the world! See of (in) what mannw (it) has treated to 

estas tres personas. Desgraciado del que aspira a 

these three persons. Miserable o^he who aspires to 

liquezas. 



* Z in Spanish has the sonnd of M in the English word tAink, 
t The letter g in s^nida has the hard soimd of jr in get. 
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• murdered 

• when 

• he returned 

• remaining 

. consequence 
. masters 

• prize 

• eatiner 

. aftemards 

• the 

. meat 

• poisoned 

• ^ey died 

• also 

• both 



The remaining words to be written out in the same manner. 



Pero . 


. . But 


asesinaron 


los • • 


• • the 


cuando 


otros . 


. • other 


volvio • . 


dos • • . 


. . two 


quedandose 


que. • 


. . who 


consiguiente 


durante 


. • during 


duenos 


su • • . 


. • his 


hallazgo • 


ausencia . 


. • absence 


comiendo • 


concibieroi 


I , conceived 


en seguido 


una . . 


. • an 


la • • • 


idea . . 


. • idea 


came • • 


semejante . 


. • umilar 


envenenada 


respecto . 


. • in respect 


murieron . 


de . • . 


• of 


t^mbien • 


el . . . 


• him 


ambos 


le . . . 

mi 


• him 


... . • < f 
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PH&ASfiS. 

The other two Los otros dos. 

Who •..•.... Que. 

During his absence • • . Durante su ausencia. 

Had conceived a similar idea • Concibieron una idea seme- 
jante. 

Assassinated him . • • • Le asesinaron. 

On his return Cuando volvio. 

Remaining in consequence Quedandose de consiguiente 

masters of the prize duenos del hallazgo. 

On eating afterwards some of Comiendo en seguida de la 

the poisoned meat carne envenenada. 

They also both died • • • Murieron tambien ambos. 

A philosopher Un filosofo. 

Who was passing that way • Que pasaba por alia. 

Exclaimed Esclam6. 

Ah ! what is the world . . j Ah I lo que es el mundo. 

See, in what manner • . • Ved, de que manera. 

It has treated these three Hatratadoaestastrespersonas. 
persons 

Miserable Desgraciado. 

He who aspires to riches • . El que aspira a riquezas. 
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CO VVaBflATION. 

jQueconcibieronlosotrosdos? La idea de disfrutar las 

riquezas. 
i Quienesconcibieron una idea 

semejante ? • . • . Los otros dos. 

jCuando concibieron esta Durante la ausencia del que 

idea? salio. 

j A quien asesinaron los otros 

dos ? Al que salio. 

^Quienes asesinaron al que 

salio ? Los otros dos. 

j Cuando le asesinaron ? • . Cuando volvio* 

^ Quien volvio ? . • • • Uno de los tres, 

j Q\x6 dijo uno de los tres Uno de los tres dijo : voy a 

yiajantes ? • • . • envenenar la came, 

j A quien dijo: voy & envenenar 

la came ? Asimismo. 

^ Puso veneno en la came ? . Si. 

j Con q\x6 intento ? . • . Con el de disfrutar solo del 

tesoro. 

j Qu^ tesoro ? El que hallaron en el camino. 

j En que camino ? • . . En el camino en que pasaba 

el filosofo. 
j Con qu^ fin 8ali6 uno de los 

tres viajantes ? • • . Con el de comprar came, 
j Quien esclam6 : desgraciado 

del que aspira & riquezas? El filosofo. 

i Porque esclani6 asi el £16- Porque murieron los tres via- 

sofo? jantes. 

^ Porqu6 murieron los tres ? . Porque dij^ron : tenemos 

hambre. 

i A auien dij^ron esto ? • • Al que salio, 
i Quienes son duenos del hal- 

lazgo ? * • • • . Los otros dos. 
i Murieron los otros dos ? • Si, murieron. 
j Como (how) ? • • . • Comiendolacarneenvenenada. 
^Donde? ••.••• En el camino. 
^ Quien pasaba por alia ? . • Un filosofo. 
jPor donde pasaba un filo- 
sofo ? Por alia. 

i Cuando pasaba qu^ esclamo? Ah ! lo que es el mundo I Ved 

de que manera ha tratado 
a estas tres personas. 

j Quien esclamo esto ? • . Un filosofo. 

^ Cuando ? Cuando pasaba. 

^ Quien es desgraciado ? . • El que aspira a riquezas. 
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^ A quienes ha tratado el mun- 
do? 

^Asesinaron los otros dos al 
que salio euando volvio ? 

jQuedandose duenos de que ? 

^ De que hallazgo ? • • • 

^ Murieron los otros dos ? 

^ Murieron los tres viajantes? 



A las tres personas. 
Si. 

Del hallazgo. 
Del que hsJlaron. 
Si, ambos murieron. 
Si, murieron. 



CONSTBUCTION. 

We shall now subject our text to a special analysis, in order to 
extract from it some general rules for the guidance of the student 
in writing Spanish. 
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Ten^mos un tesoro 

haTO a treasure 

Salio 
went out 

Volvio 
came back 

Dijo algo 
said something 

Puso veneno en la came 

put poison in the meat 

Le asesinaron 

him assassinated 

Murieron tambien 

died also 

^ Que habia traido ? 

what had brought ? 



We hare a treasure. 
He went out. 
He came back. 
He S£ud something. 
He put poison in the meat. 
They assassinated him. 
They died also. 
What had he brought. 



It will be observed that, in all these phrases selected from the 
lesson, the pronouns I, We, etc. used in English are not expressed 
in Spanish. The reason of this is, that these words are indicated by 
the termination of the verb in the latter language. The word have^ 
for instance, when we have is to be expressed, is written tenimosy 
but when you have is to be indicated, it is written tene-is, and so on 
in the case of the other pronouns, the verb assuming a different form 
to express each. The pronouns are consequently unneces9ary, and 
are only used when great emphasis is required. 

II. 

Yo pueda I may. 

We have just said that the pronouns are not used in Spanish, 
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except when a statement is to be made emphatically, occasionally 
it happens that some persons of a particular tense have the same 
terminations ; in such a case the pronouns are employed in order to 
avoid a doubtful meaning. It is on this account the pronoun yo is 
employed in the sentence quoted, pueda (may) being written in the 
same manner in the first and third persons singular. 

III. 
Se >erific6 esto I ^hat was accompHshed. 

itself verified that J "«*"*« «vvv*u^xxoucu. 

Se verific6 el intento J ^he intention was verified. 

itself yerined the intention ) 

Se verific6 el proyecto I ^he project was carried out. 

itself vermea the project ) *^ '' 

When anything is to be done by nobody knows who, or nobody 
knows how, the Spanish idiom prefers the expression it did itself^ to 
it vxu done. It will be observed that these manners of expression 
are very nearly equivalent in signification. The question of which 
is the most logical we shall not discuss here. The student has 
only to observe that when he has such a phrase, as it was verified^ to 
render into Spanish, he must render it by itself verified^ se verifico. 

IV. 

Ten^mos hambre | We are hungry. 

we hare hanger j ^ ^ 

The above phrase will suffice to show the student how he should 
express himself when he wants to say that he is hungry ; it would 
be absolute nonsense to say in Spanish, I am hungry. 

V. 

£1 mundo The world. 

La came The meat. 

Los viajantes The travellers. 

Las personas The persons. 

It will be seen by the above sentences, that the article the changes 
its form in Spanish. In English the word the undergoes no altera- 
tion in form ; whatever kind of noun it comes before, it always 
retains the same invariable form the. The following are the forms 
the article assumes in Spanish, and the cases in which the different 
forms are employed. 
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El is used before a noun in the masculine gender. 

La is used before a noun in the feminine gender. 

Los is used before a masculine noun in the plural number. 

Las before a feminine noun in the plural number. 

VI. 

El camino . . . . ^ . . The road. 
La came The meat. 

Since el is used before nouns in the masculine gender, the word 
camino must necessarily be masculine, although in nature a road is 
of no gender, but neuter. There is no neuter gender in Spanish. 
All the nouns in the language are either masculine or feminine. 
The student then must pay attention to the gender of the nouns as 
indicated by the articles placed before them. He will by this means 
be able to use the proper articles when he has occasion to employ 
the same words. 

VII. 
i^'Vl } or what. 

the which ) 

Lo is another form of the article, employed with words which have 
no real substantive meaning, as whichy w/tere/ore^ and such like. 

VIII. 

En el camino • • . • On the road. 

i Qu^ ejecuto el que salio ? What executed he who went out. 

The faculty that some English words have, such as read, refuse, 
etc., of changing their pronunciation, without changing their ortho- 
graphy, is not possessed by the words of any other language with 
which we are acquainted. One word may have two, three, or even 
a greater number of meanings, however, in every language. In the 
phrases we have quoted from our lesson, we find that the word el in 
the first instance is the definite article the^ and in the second the 
personal pronoun he. In order that this circumstance may give rise 
to no doubt, the academy of Madrid have determined, that when el 
is a pronoun, it should be written vnth an accent, as in the case of 
that in the last of the examples given above. 

The student then must be careful to place an accent on the el 

D 
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when it has the Bignification of he or it, and not to employ an accent 
when el has the signification of the. It is necessary to observe, at 
the same time, that when the pronoun el begins a sentence, in con- 
sequence of which there is a capital letter, the accent is not then 
added, because it is not customary to accentuate capital letters. 

IX. 

Duenos del hallazgo . ' . . Masters of the prize. 

When de (of) and el (the) come together, the e of the de is cut 
off, and the two words are joined together into one. The reason of 
this is sufficiently obvious : the soimd of the two e's occurring together 
would be harsh and disagreeable, and cousequently inconsistent with 
the harmony of the Castilian tongue. The student must therefore 
take care when he has the preposition (de, of) and the masculine 
article (el, the) in apposition, to make del of them. This remark, of 
course, does not apply either to the feminine article la, or the plurals 
lo$ and las. 

X. 

Respectode^l I jn respect to him. 

In respect of bim ) *^ 

When el is a pronoun the rule we have given above does not apply, 
the recurrence of el as a pronoun is not so frequent ; and besides by 
making a distinction between the construction of the pronoun and 
article, an additional security is given for clearness and perspicuity 
in meaning. The de and the pronoun are sometimes, nevertheless, 
united by the best writers ; and we have an example of it in the 
lesson. The phrase desgraciado del, is, literally, woe of him, conse- 
quently the del in this case represents the preposition and the pro- 
noun. The student has therefore some latitude in the application of 
the rule so far as the pronoun is concerned — euphony must decide 
in a matter like this. 

XL 
Al comerla In the eating it. 

What has just been said of the preposition de, and the article el, 
is also applicable to the preposition k and the article, as will be seen 
by the above example ; when therefore the student has to make use 
of & and el, he must join them together, and form al of them. 
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XII. 
'^T rtwenT^t;,). } Whatdidhegooutfor? 

•^ E° 3S^ pK) TiT/ } ^ -J-t did te put poi«.n ? 

^ S^t pK)1S t *rf/ } What did he put in the meat? 

i Donde puso veneno ^ 
Where put (he) poison I Where did he put poison 

en la carne ? r in the meat ? 

in the meat ? J 

'^Zu^t.lZlt!. } What did he bring? 

In asking a question in English, the auxiliary verbs do, did, etc., 
are employed, as did they say 90 and so? or the pronoun is put afker 
the verb instead of before it, as said they so and so f Now there 
are no such words in Spanish as do or did, that can be made use 
of in this way, so a question cannot be constructed in Spanish 
according to the first of these English forms ; and the pronouns 
not being employed, a question cannot very well be constructed 
like the second. What then is to be done with the words in 
order to ask a question in Spanish, since there are neither do's nor 
did*s, nor pronouns to place after the verb ? Clearly, nothing. The 
same words, and in the same arrangement that they make an as- 
sertion, also ask a question. For instance^ the phrase *^ we are hungry" 
in Spanish, is tenSmos hambre. In order to say, " are we hungry," the 
same words must be employed and the same order maintained, with 
the addition simply of a note of interrogation, thus — tenSmos hambre? 
And so in all other cases. The student then, in rendering such an 
interrogation into Spanish, as ^' did he go out," must first consider 
what *^ he did go out" is, and he fiuds that it is salid ; he has nothing 
more to do than to write salib and place the sign of interrogation 
after it, in order to express, '* did he go out?" This is the whole mys- 
tery of constructing an interrogation in Castilian ! 
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xni. 

Algo que coiner J Something to eat. 

Someihiiig wkai to eat J ^ 

La V>e.8e ▼efifie& l WHch was verified. 

T%U whieh itself Terified J 

Voy a oomprar algo ^ , 

I am going to to bo j something ( I am gomg to buy 

que comer | something to eat. 

what to eftt J 

Tnitadoaestastrespersonasl Treated these three persons. 

Treited to tliose three persons J '^ 

T ^ -'^ 3"? } To the end that. 

To tlie end of that J 

Msfrutar solo del tesoro I ^o enjoy alone the treasure. 

To enjoy alone of the treasure J *' ^ 

Desgradado del que aspira^ 
Miserable ^ of he who aspires ( Miserable he who aspires 
a riquezas t to riches. 

to riches J 

On comparing the English with the Spanish construction in the 
above sentences, it will be observed that there are some words used 
in the former language which have no eqoiYalents in the latter. 
There are in all languages some little words introduced into sen- 
tences called encletics, either with a view of reposing the voice in 
speaking, or of rounding off more harmoniously the turning of a 
period. In English, the word yo^ in such a phrase as / have get 
the booky is an encletic. A foreigner meeting with such a phrase as 
this would be very much puasded indeed to discover the value of the 
word £foty and would very likely conclude that it was some hitUe 
AnglaUe^ which could only be accounted for by supposing ihe lan- 
guage to be still in a barbarous state. The words a, de, and que, in 
the sentences we have quoted from our text, are Spanisb encletics, 
and being congenial to the idiom of the language are very often 
introduced where perhaps they might have been very well dis- 
pensed with. It is true that were we to consult the syntax of the 
Latin language we might, in most instances, find a logical reason 
for the employ of these words, but as we cannot see how any such 
learned disquisition would benefit the student, we shall not enter 
upon it here. As constituent parts of Spanish construction, the 
student must note well the cases in which these particles are 
employed, and make use of them accordingly. In this way he will 
acquire the habitude of employing them correctly. 
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N. 



XIV. 



Respectode^l I !„ respect to him. 

lo respect of mm i '^ 



Quedandose de consiguiente I Remaininjr in consequence. 

RemainiDg of conseqaence ) o ^ 

Ved de que manera I See in what manner. 

See of what manner 3 

It will be seen by the above phrases, that the word d4 is employed 
in Spanish to represent the English prepositions in and to as well 
as of. There are rules for the employment of the prepositions in 
Spanish, which, from their complexity, cannot be given here. The 
student must observe in the mean time, that the words respeetOy 
guedandosey and vedy must have de (of) after them, whatever pre- 
positions follow their equivalents in English. 



XV. 
No ten^mos hambre 1 We are not hungry. 

Not we have banger. I ^ ^ 

No dij^ron nada I They did not say anything. 

Wot they said anjthmg J •' j j o 

The construction of a negation in Spanish is a very easy matter. 
The rule is to place the negative particle no, in all cases, immediately 
before the verb ; thus, we are hungry, is tenemos hamhre. By putting 
no before the verb tenemos^ the phrase, we are not hungry, is the 
result, and so in the case of all other negations. 

There are in English two ways of constructing a negation ; firstly, 
without the auxiliary, as they said nothing ; secondly, with the 
auxiliary, as they did not my anything. The word did in the second 
form is very likely to embarrass the learner at the outset. We have 
already stated (§ 13), that the words do and did, when auxiliaries, 
have no equivalents in Spanish. The student must bear in mind, 
that do and did are mere mgns of time, and have no real value in 
a sentence. He must find the simple English form, we mean the 
form of the sentence in which the auxiliary is not introduced, and 
translate that into Spanish ; he will then encounter no difficulty. 
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PRONnVCIATION. 



CONSONANTS. 



The only Spanish consonant that we shall have any difficulty 
in conveying to the learner a precise notion of, is that of the 
consonant j. The nearest approximation to the sound used in 
English is that given to the letter h in the word alcohol, but 
it must be admitted that this is far from being an exact equi- 
valent. 

There is, besides the difficulty of conveying an exact idea 
of the sound, another circumstance with regard to it likely 
enough to embarrass the beginner. The sound that approaches 
the nearest to it in the English pronunciation is very rarely 
made use of. Perhaps the word alcohol is the only one in 
which the h is universally enounced with a guttural aspiration. 
On the other hand the j is of exceedingly frequent recurrence 
in Spanish ; it is found in almost every sentence, and not un- 
frequently occurs twice in the same word. The student, 
therefore, in order to pronounce correctly, must habituate 
himself to the frequent repetition of a sound the organs of his 
voice have been almost unaccustomed to enunciate. 

Though the Spanish sound of the j is not found perfectly 
enounced amongst the sounds used in the pronunciation of the 
English, yet some of our readers will be acquainted with it. 
The Oriental linguist makes use of the sound in pronouncing 
the He and the Heth of the Hebrew. It is also the guttursd 
sound the Greek scholar gives to the x* The sound is more- 
over a characteristic in the German language, and is exactly 
that given by the Saxons to the g in Saxe-Coburg. We 
have already stated that the Castilian sound of j is equi- 
valent to the ch of the Scottish dialect ; any one therefore 
solicitous about an accurate enunciation of this sound has 
only to observe the inflexion given by a native of Scotland to 
the ich in the word Ballengeich, which is an exact counterpart 
of the Castilian j. 

We also said last lesson that the sound was produced by 
breathing hard, and causing the air gently to strike the roof of 
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the mouth ; the learner, if he can form a conception of what is 
meant by a guttural sound, cannot fail, by following the direc- 
tion there given, to produce the sound. 

The sound of the j being comprehended, the other conso- 
nants present no great difficulties. With the exception of g 
before e and i, which is then pronounced like the j ; v pro- 
nounced like b ; c before e and i ; and z pronounced like th in 
think ; they have the same sounds as their equivalents in Eng- 
lish. All that is wanting is a little attention on the part of the 
student to what has been said. An Englishman has been ac- 
customed to give the z the hissing sound of ts, and although 
the careless student is told that z in Spanish is sounded like th 
he will go on giving it the sound he has been accustomed to 
attach to it, thus barbarising the word in which it occurs, and 
rendering himself to all intents and purposes unintelligible. 
Let the learner pronounce over and over again the words in 
which letters occur that have a totally different sound from 
those they have in English ; in this way the predisposition to 
give English sounds to the Spanish letters will be easily and 
effectually overcome. 

COMFOSXTXOir. 

An accurate knowledge of any language is only to be 
attained by writing it. By this means alone can the niceties 
of structure be acquired, so necessary to a comprehension of 
the genius of a language. It is essential therefore that the 
student should translate the phrases given, as an exercise in 
Composition. The words in those that follow have already 
occurred repeatedly, either in this or the preceding lesson, so 
that they can present no difficulty. All the student has to 
do, in order to translate into good Spanish the sentences that 
follow, is to bear in mind the rules of construction that have 
been deduced from the text. 

He aspires. He aspires to the treasure the 
To what does he aspire ? travellers found. 

Does he aspire to that ? Ah I he aspires to that ? 

He aspires to the treasure. Yes, Sir (Si, Senor). 

To what treasure does he Who aspires to the treasure ? 

aspire ? A philosopher is miserable. 
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He wlio went out is misenible. 

He who came beck is miter* 
able* 

The world is miserable. 

He who aspires to riches is 
miserable. 

Is he who went ont miserable? 

Is he who came back miser- 
able? 

Is a philosopher miserable ? 

Is the world miserable ? 

Is the person who aspires to 
ricnes miserable ? 

Are (son) travellers miser- 
able? 

Are the other two miserable ? 

Is he who cried out miserable? 

Who is miserable ? 

Who are miserable ? 

Are the masters of the trea- 
sure miserable ? 

The person who aspires to 
nches is not miserable. 

The world is not miserable. 

The philosopher is not miser- 
able. 

A traveller is not miserable. 

Travellers are miserable. 

Are travellers miserable ? 

Travellers are not miserable. 

What is a philosopher ? 

What is the world ? 

Is the meat poisoned ? 

Who is the master of the 
treasure ? 

Who is that ? 

What is that ? 

Are they masters of the trea- 
sure? 

Who are masters of the trea- 
sure? 



Who has poisoned the meat ? 

He has poisoned the meat. 

Has he poisoned the meat ? 

What has he poisoned ? 

Who cried out ? 

The philosopher cried ont. 

Did ne cry out? 

Who was passing? 

A philosopher was passing. 

They died. 

Who died? 

The travellers did not die. 

Did both die? 

They did not die on eating 

the meat. 
Who died on eating the meat ? 
Did he return ? 
Who returned ? 
He who went out returned* 
He did not return. 
He did return. 
When did he return ? 
Who is master of the prize ? 
The world is master of the 

prize. 
What is the world master of? 
When did he who went out 

return? 
When did the other two die ? 
When did they assassinate 

their companion ? 
When did the three travellers 

find the treasure? 
When did he aspire to riches ? 
Whom did they assassinate ? 
Did they assassinate the phi- 
losopher? 
Why did they assassinate him? 
They did not assassinate him. 
Why did they not assassinate 

him? 



LESSON THIRD. 



To the Learner. 



The student will do well to pass carefully in review the 
exercises of the previous lesson before entering upon the pre- 
sent. In this way what has been learned will contribute to 
facilitate the acquisition of what has to be learned. 



BBADXirO. 



REPETITION. 



As in the case of the opening reading exercise in last lesson, 
the following consists of a translation of the phrases given in 
English, to be rendered into Spanish. The English of these 
phrases being already given, as well as the value and pronun- 
ciation of each word, the student should be able to read them 
either in Spanish or into English with perfect facility. 

Aspira. ^ A que aspira ? 4 Aspira a esto ? Aspira 
al tesoro. ^ A qu6 tesoro aspira ? ^ Aspira al tesoro 
que Ids viajantes halldron ? ; Ah! Aspira ^ esto ? 
Si senor. ^ Qnien aspira al tesoro? Un fi]6sofo es 
desgraciado. El que saii6 es desgraeiado. £1 que 
volvi6 es desgraciado. El mnndo es desgraeiado* 
£1 que aspira a riquezas es desgraciado* 4 £1 que 
salio es desgraciado? i £1 que volvi6 es desgraciado ? 
I Un fil6sofo es desgraciado ? La persona que aspira 
k riquezas es desgraciado. ^ Los viajantes son des- 
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graciados ? i Los otros dos son desgraciados ? ^ El 
que esclamo es desgraciado ? ^ Qaien es desg^ciado? 
^Quienes son los desgraciados? ^Los doenos del 
tesoro son desgraciados ? La persona que aspira d 
riqnezas no es desgraciada. El mnndo no es des- 
graciado. El fil6sofo no es desgraciado. Un viajante 
no es desgraciado. Los viajantes son desgraciados. 
I Los viajantes son desgraciados? ^ Qu6 es nn fil6sofo? 
4 Que es el mundo? ^Es la came envenenada? 
^ Qnien es dueno del tesoro ? 4 Qoien es este ? ^ Qa6 
es esto? ^Son duenos del tesoro? ^Quienes son 
duefios del tesoro ? i Qnien ha envenenado la came ? 
Ha envenenado la came. ^ Ha envenenado la came ? 
I Que ha envenenado ? ^Quien esclam6 ? El fil6sofo 
esclam6. 4 Esclam6 ? ^ Qnien pasaha ? Un fil6sofo 
pasaha. ^Marieron? ^Quienes mnrieron? No 
murieron los viajantes. i Mnrieron ambos ? No 
mnrieron al comer la came. ^ Qnienes mnrieron al 
comer la came? ^Volvi6? ^Quien volvi6? El 
que sali6 volvi6. No volvi6. Volvio. ^ Cuando 
volvi6? ^ Qnien es el dueno del hallazgo? £1 
mundo es el dueno del hallazgo. ^De que es el 
mnndo dueno ? i Cuando volvi6 el que 8ali6 ? 
I Cuando murieron los otros dos ? ^Cuando asesinaron 
d su companero? ^Cuando los viajantes hallaron 
el tesoro ? ^ Cuando aspira d riquezas? ^ A quien 
asesinaron ? ^ Asesinaron al fil6sofo ? ^ Porqu6 le 
asesinaron? No le asesinaron. ^Porqu^ no le 
asesinaron ? 
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Nw 



TEXT. 

Thb text of our previous lessons furnishing us with a suffi- 
ciently abundant and a sufficiently varied stock of words for 
another set of exercises, instead of introducing any new matter 
we shall repeat the text already given, as a subject for the 
exercises of our present lesson. 

Los AVAROS VIAJANTES. 

Tres viajantes halldron un tesoro en el camino^ y 
dijeron : tenemos hambre^ precise es que uno de los 
tres vaya a comprar algo que comer; lo que se 
verific6 asf. El que sali6 con este intento dijo 
asimismo : voy d envenenar la earne^ 6. fin de que 
mis companeros mueran al comerla^ y pneda yo 
disfrutar solo del tesoro. Ejecut6 su proyecto, y 
puso veneno en lo que habia traido para comer. 

Pero los otros dos que durante, su ausencia 
concibieron una idea semejante respecto de el^ le 
asesinaron cuando volvi6, quedandose de consiguiente 
duenos del hallazgo ; pero comiendo en seguida de 
la came envenenada^ murieron tambien ambos. Un 
fil68ofo que pasaba por aM, esc1am6 : { Ah ! lo que 
es el mundo ! ved de qu6 manera ha tratado k estas 
tres personas. Desgraciado del que aspira k riquezas. 
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^ Qdenet hallanm on tesoro ? 
^ Donde los tres viajantes hal- 

laron an tesoro ? • • • 

^Qne dn^ron los viajantes 

caanao hallaion el teeoiro ? 

^ Quien salio a comprar algo 

que comer ? . • • • 
^ A que salio uoo de los tres 

viajantes? 

J Salid uno con este intento ? 



Tres viajantes^ 
En el camino. 
Tenemos bambre. 
Uno de los tres. 



^Quedijoelquesalid? . 



A comprar algo que comer. 
Si, uno de los tres salio. 
Voy a envenenar la came, a 
fin de que mis compa- 
neros mueran al comerla. 
^ A quien dijo esto ? • . • Asimismo. 
i Ejecuto su proyecto ? . • Si, ejecuto su proyecto. 
^ En que puso veneno ? . • En lo que habia traido para 

comer. 
I Puso veneno en la came ? • Si, puso veneno en la came. 
I Que concibieron los ostros 

dos ? Una idea semejante. 

^ Asesinaron al que salio ? • Si, le asesinaron. 
^ Cuando le asesinaron ? • . Cuando volvio. 
^ Murieron los ostros dos ? • Si, murieron tambien. 
^ Cuando murieron los ostros 

dos? Al comer la came envenenada. 

^ Q\i6 esclamo un filosofo ? • Ah I lo que es el mundo. 
^ Quien paso por alia ? • • Un filosofo. 
^ Quienes comieron la came 

envenenada ? « . • . Los ostros dos. 
^ Quien puso el veneno ? • • El que salio. 
i A que fin puso el veneno ? • A fin de que sus compaiieros 

muriesen. 
i Quienes murieron al comer Los dos que asesinaron al que 

la came ? salio. 

i Quien puso en obra su pro- 
yecto? • • .' • • • El que salio. 
i Qui dijo asimismo el que 

8ali6 ? Voy a envenenar la came. 

^ Que dij^ron los viajantes ? . Tenemos hambre, es preciso 

que uno de los tres vaya 
a comprar algo que comer. 
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^RespectodequiencoDcibieron Respecto del que puso yeneno 

una idea ? en la carne. 

^Que concibieron en ausencia 

del que sali6 ? • . • . Una idea semejante. 

^Quieneselduenodeltesoro? No lo sabemos (not it we 

know). 

^ Quien es el desgraciado ? • £1 que eispira a riquezas. 

^ Quien aspira a riquezas ? • Todo (all) el mundo.' 

i Quien esclamo : Ah ! lo que Un filosofo que pasaba por 

es el mundo ? • . . . alia. 

^Cuandolosotrosdosconcibie- Durante la ausencia del que 

ron una idea demejante ? salio. 

^ Quien ha tratado de esta ma- 

nera a estas tres personas ? £1 mundo. 
^ Qu^ es el que aspira a rique- 
zas? Desgraciado. 

i Quien aspira a disfrutar solo El que puso yeneno en la 

del tesoro ? ... . came. 

^ Durante la ausencia del que 
salio que concibieron los 

otrosdos? Una idea semejante. 

^Quienes concibieron una idea 

semejante ? . . • • Los ostros dos. 
^Quienesdijeronten^mosham- 

bre ? Los tres yiajantes. 

^ Quienes le asesinaron al que Los yiajantes que concibieron 

salio? un proyecto durante su 

ausencia. 

^ A que salio uno de los tres ? A comprar algo que comer. 

^ Cuando le asesinaron ? . • Cuando yolvio. 
^ £1 que salio con este intento 

que dijo asimismo ? . . Voy a euyenenar la came. 

^ Cuando murieron los ostros Cuando comieroii de la came 

dos? enyenenada. 

^ De que manera murieron los Dos comiendo la carne ehye- 
tres yiajantes ? • • • nenada, y el otro fu^ 

(was) asesinado. 

^ Como murieron ? . • • • Quedandose solo el tesoro. 

£ A quien yolvio el tesoro ? . Al mundo. 

^ Porque ? Porque murieron los yiajantes. 

j Murio tambien el filosofo 
comiendo la carne enyen- 
enada? No. 

^ Porque no ? Porque no comio. 
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covsTsuonoir. 

XVI. 
El mundo ba tratado "^ 

The world has treated I The world has treated 

& estas tres personas. | these three persons. 

to these three persons. J 

Cuando asesinaron . 

When did they assassinate to f When did they assassinate 




8u companero ? ( their companion ? 

their companion ? 

We stated generally (§ XIII.), that the genius of the 
Spanish language required the use of certain little words, such 
as a (to), de (of), etc. in cases where the English idiom would 
find them redundant. We intend now, so far as regards the 
a, to be a little more explicit on this point. In English, after 
verbs indicative of motion, the word to is employed, as Peter 
walks to Paris, Peter goes to John ; but after what are called 
transitive verbs, as Peter strikes John, the to is not in general 
used, and why not ? Is there not motion indicated in the one 
case as well as in the other ? Does John not receive a blow 
that comes from Peter? Does the blow that comes from 
Peter not go to John ? In Spanish, whether the verb indicates 
a positive or an implied motion, the a is used after it if the 
object of the verb be a person. In the first of the two sen- 
tences quoted from the text, three persons are stated to have 
been the recipients of some kind of treatment firom the world ; 
the phrase then is el mundo ha tratado a estas tres personas. 
In the second sentence one of three travellers receives a death 
wound from the other two ; the phrase runs therefore, asesin- 
aron & su companero. 

The word a (to) then is employed in Spanish as in English 
after verbs indicative of motion, as voy a Madrid, I am going 
to Madrid; and in Spanish, though not in English, after verbs 
that have a transitive meaning — verbs that indicate something 
passing between an actor and an object : eiS asesinaron a su 
companero, they killed their companion. The a being however 
employed only when the object happens to be a person. 
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XVII. 
Asesinaron al que sali6 ] They aBsassinated him who 

They assassinated to he who went out ) went OUt. 

The use of & after transitive verbs being understood, if the 
student calls to mind what was said in § XL of a and el, 
when they come together, the value of the al in the above 
sentence will be perfectly comprehended. The above sentence 
informs the student that in writing Spanish he must employ a 
after transitive verbs having persons for their objects; and 
also reminds him, that when a and el come together, they are 
for the sake of euphony to be converted into aL 

XVIII. 
^Aqueaspira? ) To what does he aspire ? 

To what aspires? j * 

J Ah ! lo que es el mundo ? • Ah I what is the world. 

We have already stated that there are none of those service- 
able little words in Spanish, such as do and did, that the 
English employ in asking questions. We have also already 
stated (§ XII.), that a question cannot be put in Spanish as 
in English, by placing the pronoun after the verb, as in the 
phrase did he do that f because pronouns are rarely employed 
in Spanish, except as we have said in cases where great 
emphasis was sought after. The only way to put the question 
we have mentioned in Spanish, is by simply saying did thsJ, 
and putting a note of interrogation after it, thus : hizo esto f 
It follows from this, that in reading, until the eye arrives at 
a note of interrogation, no one can tell whether he has to deal 
with an affirmation or an interrogation. To remedy this incon- 
venience a note of interrogation is put at the beginning as 
well as the end of a question, with this distinction, that the 
preceding one is inverted. This is always done when the 
question involves a great many words, or when it occurs in the 
body of a subject like that we have quoted. Under any other 
circumstances, however, the inverted note of interrogation 
might be very well dispensed with, being of course unnecessary. 
The same remark applies to the note of admiration in excla- 
mative and interjective sentences. 
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XIX. 

Cuando los viajaiites hallaron nn tesoro ? ) When did the travel- 

Wheo the traTeUers found thej a treunre } lerg find a treasare ? 

La carne envenraada. ) The poiaoned meat. 

The meat poisoned j ' 

It will be observed that the order of the words in the 
above phrases is not precisely the same in both languages. In 
the collocation of the words in a sentence, the Spanish syntax 
bears some resemblance to that of the Latin language* A 
word, for example, may be placed out of its usual position in 
a sentence, in order to bring it more into view, or give it more 
emphasis, and of two related words, the most important is 
commonly placed first, as in the case of precise esj ^^ necessary 
it is f pueda yo, ^^ may I ;" la came envenenadaj ^^ the meat 
poisoned,'' in the text. 

In most cases, the words in a Spanish sentence will admit 
of the same order as the English one. It is immaterial how 
the words are arranged, so long as the meaning of the phrase 
is clearly exhibited. It is just as good Spanish to saye^ preciso^ 
as preciso esy and yo pueda^ as pueda yo» The place of the 
adjective, however, is usually after the noun it accompanies: 
we must say la came envenentzda, ^^ the meat poisoned," and 
not la envenenada came, *^ the poisoned meat." 



XX. 

La came envenenada «... The poisoned meat. 

We have already said (§ V.) that the article in Spanish 
changes its form according as the word it determines is sin-* 
gular or plural, masculine or feminine. The adjectives also 
change their termination under the same circumstances. In 
the sentence quoted above, the word earner meat, is feminine, 
and the adjective is also feminine, in order to agree with it. 
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Had the word carne been masculine, the word poisoned would 
have been written envenenado, a being the feminine and o the 
masculine terminations of adjectives. To express the plural 
number, an « as in English is added to the singular. Thus, the 
poisoned traveller, would be written, el viajante envenemulo ; 
the poisoned travellers, los viajantes envenenados. The stu- 
dent will require to bear in mind these rules in writing the 
exercises that follow. 

XXI. 

Tenemos un companero • . We have a companion. 
Uno de los tres salio • • . One of the three went out. 
Una idea semejante . • • A similar idea. 

The word ^^ un " one, like the article and the rest of the 
adjectives, changes its form according to the gender of the 
noun that follows it ; ^^ un" is used before a noun in the mas- 
culine ; ^^uno" before a word that has no actual substantive 
meaning, as is the case of the word three in the second of the 
above sentences ; " una" before a noun in the feminine. We 
do not consider it necessary here to give rules for ascertaining 
the gender of nouns. We have already stated that the learner 
will be able to know the gender of those in the text, by ob- 
serving the gender of the article placed before them. 

XXII. 

Ejecuto su proyecto . • . He executed his project. 

The word su is an adjective in Spanish, and takes an s if the 
noun that follows it be plural. Thus he executed his projects, 
would be ejecut6 sus proyectos. 

XXIII. 
Le asesinaron .... They assassinated him. 

The pronouns, fa, her or lY, and fe, him or tY, are usually 
placed before the verbs of which they are the objects, as in the 
phrase given above. This is one of the principles in which the 
Spanish construction differs materially from that of the English. 

F 
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The student would do well to mark this peculiarity, as it con- 
stitutes a characteristic feature of the language. We may 
here direct attention to the orthography of the word ctasaati' 
nated as it is presented by the two languages. The word it* 
self is derived from a celebrated knight errant society that 
flourished in the Middle Ages, and consequently has the same 
origin in both languages. To begin with its termination ; we 
have in the English form, ed. This syllable is appended to a 
verb to express the past state of an action ; in the Spanish 
word we have on, which may be considered as a personal ter- 
mination, or as expressing, as in English, an act finished. 
Next to the ed we have the letter ^, which appears to be a 
favourite termination of the infinitive of an English verb. In 
its place we have r, in the Spanish word, which is the termi- 
nating letter of every infinitive in the language. There re- 
mains then the body of the word. The chief difference in this 
is, that in the English form there are two pairs of «'es, and 
only single ones in the Spanish form of the word. The reason 
of this difference in the orthography of the word in question is 
that the Spanish language has been carefully weeded of all 
impurities and redundances, and the English language has not. 
In no case are double letters introduced into a Spanish word, 
unless the pronunciation of that word absolutely require them. 
The annoyance experienced by a foreigner in attempting to 
comprehend the use of the double letters in English is very 
great. In learning Spanish no such difficulty is to be en- 
countered ; any one who can pronounce the words tolerably 
well can also spell them correctly; the pronunciation in 
Spanish is always a sure guide in this respect. 

XXI \^. 

Al comerla On eating it. 

Although, as we have said, the pronouns le and la usually 
precede the verb, they sometimes follow it, as in the instance 
cited above ; when they do so, they are invariably attached to 
the verb itself, so that pronoun and verb have the appear- 
ance of one entire word ; sometimes even two or three pronouns 
are appended in this way to a verb. This circumstance is apt 
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to cause some trouble to the student at the outset ; a little at- 
tention however will enable him to detect the prononns, and 
so comprehend their value. In English, although the pro* 
nouns are always wrHten apart from the verb, they are usually 
pronounced with it* The phrase, I know him, for instance, 
is colloquially pronounced I know'm ; I say it, I say't ; and 
so on. This is also the case with the Spanish. 

XXV. 

A fin de que . • • • So that. 

De consiguiente • . • Consequently. 

En seguida . • . • Afterwards. 

In all languages several little words are found congregated 
together, employed in joining sentences or in giving greater 
emphasis to certain expressions. If we were to render each 
of these little words into another language by the word equi- 
valent to it when it is found alone, we should, in general, 
entirely destroy the meaning of the passage, and have an 
assemblage of words which possessed no visible association. 
The English phrase by and by is one of the combinations 
to which we allude. The meaning of by and by is soon ; but 
if we were to translate by and by literally word for word into 
any other language, the idea of the word soon would never be 
perceptible. Wherever such combinations as these occur, 
they must be regarded as single words, and treated accordingly. 
In Spanish, a Jin deque^ de consiguiente^ and en seguida^ are 
combinations of the class to which we allude, and must be 
rendered in English by a single word, or a combination equi- 
valent in value. The student must not expect to find in Eng- 
lish an exact equivalent for every Spanish word. The com- 
binations of words of which we speak embarrass the student 
more than anything else when he begins to translate ; but as 
they are of frequent occurrence, with a little attention their 
value and use will soon be acquired. 
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PBOiruirciATiov. 



ACCENT. 



In spoken language there are two kinds of accent ; the stress 
of the voice required on some particular syllable of each word, 
and the local modification of sound in speech peculiar to every 
community. The first kind of accent is subject to fixed rules, 
or is reducible in every language to certain principles ; but 
the second we cannot undertake even to define — local accent 
is something infinitely beyond our grasp. The ear itself is 
inadequate to convey to the mind an exact notion of local 
accent. There are Spaniards in London who have been 
endeavouring for nearly half-a-score of years to seize the 
English accent, and who are yet very far from having accom- 
plished their object ; and we may add, that there are natives 
of the English provinces who have spent half their life-time 
in London, and who nevertheless are almost totally devoid of 
that cadensation of voice peculiar to natives of the Metropolis. 

We cannot therefore undertake to teach the local accents of 
the Spanish language; but the student need not be dismayed by 
this circumstance. There are many worse accents of Spanish 
than an English one. We can assure the English student 
that his intonation of Spanish will be much more agreeable to 
the ears of the elite at the Court of Madrid, than that of the 
natives of many of the southern and western provinces of the 
Peninsula itself. 

A correct accentuation of each individual word is however 
an essential feature in its pronunciation : without attending to 
this, in speaking Spanish, the student will never be able to 
make himself understood in the language. In English, a place 
abounding in apples might be said to be apply, and such a 
word being a derivative of apple, must be accented in the same 
way ; but the word apply if accented on the last syllable would 
then become a verb, and signify to make a demand or an 
inquiry. If an Englishman were to say, " I apply to you," and 
accentuate the word apply on the first syllable, as in the word 
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apple^ very likely nobody would understand him ; or if he 
were to say ^^ that tree is apply," and accentuate the word 
«< apply " on the last syllable, as in deny^ he would most as- 
suredly be laughed at, and certainly not without good reason. 

In Spanish, an attention to the accentuation is as necessary 
as in English, if not more so. A Spanish word, though in- 
differently pronounced, if correctly accentuated will always be 
recognised ; but if badly pronounced, and incorrectly accented 
into the bargain, its recognition would be altogether a miracle. 

It would be quite possible to give a set of rules that 
would embrace the accentuation of every word in the Spanish 
language, and these after all be neither very prolix nor very 
complicated ; we do not think however that absolute perfection 
in this particular is attainable by the student at the outset ; he 
must first get familiar with certain general notions on the 
subject, and afterwards gradually become acquainted with the 
detail. We shall therefore limit ourselves to such general 
unexceptionable rules as may be easily borne in mind, and 
will enable the learner to accentuate correctly the great mass 
of the words. In order to simplify this matter as much as 
possible, we shall divide all the words in the language into three 
classes, as follows : — 

1st. Words ending in a single vowel. 
2d. Words ending in a consonant. 
3d. Words ending in two vowels. 

The first class of words, that is, those ending in a single 
vowel, are accented on the penultimate; that is, the first syllable 
from the last, as vi-^ch-anf-te^ a traveller; te-so^-rOi a treasure. 

The second class of words, that is, those ending in a con- 
sonant, have the accent on the last syllable, as compra/^ to 
buy ; comer' f to eat. 

When any of the two first classes of words (involving 
nearly two-thirds of the entire vocabulary) are not accented in 
accordance with the rules we have laid down, good writers 
invariably place an accent on the syllable whereon the stress of 
the voice should fall. This is the case with the words hallaron, 
dijerofif etc., which being exceptions to the rules we have given, 
have accents always printed with them in correct editions of 
the good authors. So far then as the two first classes of words 
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are concerned, we have given rules that are almost infallible, 
since in the event of there being any words that depart from 
them, they have accents placed upon them. 

There remains the third class ; that is, of words ending in 
two vowels* 

In Spanish, two vowels at the end of a word are sometimes 
pronounced like ia in the English word Britannia, by one single 
emission of the voice, and consequently with the preceding 
consonant form one syllable ; in which case the two vowels are 
considered as one, and the word is accented on the penultimate 
in the same manner as words ending in a single vowel. 
Sometimes the two final vowels are each distinctly enunciated, 
like ea in the English word idea ; in which case each vowel 
forms a syllable, and the Spanish word is then accented on 
the first of the two. The difficulty with regard to the third 
dass of words, is to know which of these two categories any 
particular word comes under ; whether the two vowels form 
one syllable, or a diphthong. 

We might give rules that would enable the student to 
determine this point, but this would lead us into a detail that it 
is the object of our method to avoid. We shall give simply 
the two following general rules, which, if attended to, will 
enable the learner to accentuate accurately the great proportion 
of the third class of words. 

1. If a word ending in two vowels is a noun, accentuate the 

syllable preceding them, as ausen'-cia. 

2. When the word ending in two vowels is a verb, accentuate 

the first of the two vowels, as ha-bi'-a. 

We have now given the student such rules as will enable 
him to accentuate the greater part of the Spanish words 
correctly. In accentuating a word the student must take its 
singular form, an s added to a word to express plural does not 
affect the accent of the singular form. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that the perfection of the 
student in the pronunciation of the Spanish language depends 
very much upon his accentuation of the words. 
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COKFOSlTIOir. 



Bearing in mind what has been said of the structure of 
the language under the head Construction, in this and in 
the former lesson, the student will be able to render the fol- 
lowing English sentences and fragments into Spanish. As in 
the case of the former exercises on Composition, a translation 
of the following will be given as a Reading Exercise in the 
next lesson. 



Three travellers died. 

They found a treasure on the 
road. 

They said among themselves 
(si) we are hungry. 

One went away to buy some- 
thing to eat. 

He said to himself, I am going 
to poison the meat. 

He put in operation (obra) 
his project. 

The other two assassinated 
him when he returned 
with the poisoned meat. 

They remained (quedaron) 
masters of the prize ; but 
both died on eating of the 
poisoned meat. 

The one who went away said 
to himself, I am gomg to 
act so, that (& hacer que) 
my companions may die, 
in order that I may enjoy 
alone the treasure ; but 
when he came back, the 
other two, who during 
his absence had conceived 
a project of enjoying the 
treasure between mem- 
selves, assassinated him. 

The project was verified ; but 
miserable is he who as- 
pires to riches ; the three 



died, and the treasure 
and the poisoned meat 
remained masters of them. 

Miserable are those who con- 
ceive the idea of enjoying 
riches. 

The philosopher who was 
passing that way did not 
go away miserable on 
eating the poisoned meat. 

The three conceived a similar 
project, the three died, 
and the philosopher and 
the world remained mas- 
ters of the prize. 

When he who put poison in 
the meat came back, his 
companions assassinated 
him, in order to enjoy 
alone the treasure. 

When we are hungpry, we 
must buy sometning to 
eat. 

When they killed their com- 
panion they died. 

One of the three must go to 
Madrid. 

Must a traveller go to Madrid 
in order to buy poison ? 

I am going to Madrid. 

He came back from Madrid. 

He executed his project in 
Madrid. 
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Did he execute his project in 
Madrid ? 

In what manner did he put 
poison in the meat ? 

In what manner did a philo- 
sopher crj^ out ? 

In what manner was it accom- 
plished ? 

What did he say? 

What did they say ? 

What did they conceive ? 

What did the^r find ? 

What was verified ? 

Who went away ? 

Who came back ? 

Who said that ? 

Who put poison in the meat ? 

Who conceived a project ? 

Who assassinated him ? 

Who died ? 

Whom did they assassinate ? 



I am going to poison three 

philosophers. 
I am going to buy something 

to eat. 
1 am going to enjoy the world. 
I am going to eat the meat. 
When did they conceive that 

project ? 
When did they assassinate 

him ? 
When did he come back ? 
When did he go away ? 
Where did they conceive that 

project ? 
Where did he cry out ? 
Where did they die ? 
Where did they assassinate 

him? 
Where am I going ? 
Where was he passing ? 



This being our concluding exercise on Composition, we may 
observe that a general view of the structure of the language 
has been given ; the student has been shown how words being 
known he should make use of them, in order to express him- 
self in Spanish. The manner of asking a question, and fram- 
ing a reply, has been pointed out, as also how to construct a 
negation or express a doubt ; and these are the points wherein 
languages commonly most essentially differ. If the student 
has attended to the rules of structure deduced from the text, 
and written the sentences given as an exercise upon them, he 
should now be able, with the aid of a dictionary and table of 
the accidents of the Spanish verbs, to write or express himself 
in the language with sufficient propriety. 
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LESSON FOURTH. 



To the Learner. 



We would here again remind the learner of the advantage to 
be derived from going over the exercises of the preceding lesson 
before entering upon those of a new one ; this will insure, at 
least, a much greater degree of accuracy in the pronunciation. 



813ADZWO. 

REPBTITION. 



As in the former lessons, the following exercise in reading 
consists of a translation of the phrases given in English in the 
preceding lesson to be rendered into Spanish. 

Tr£8 viajantes murieron. Halldron un tesoro en 

el camino. Dij6ron entre si ten^mos hambre. Uno 

sali6 d comprar algo que comer. Dijo asfmismo; 

voy d envenenar la came. Paso en obra su proyeoto. 

Los otros dos le asesindron cuando volYi6 con la came 

envenenada. Qaeddron duenos del hallazgo pero 

mnrieron tambien comiendo de la carne envenenada. 

El que sali6 dijo asfmismo; voy d hacer que mis 

companeros mueran a fin de que pueda yo disfrutar 

solo del hallazgo ; mas cuando volvi6 le asesindron 

los otros dos que durante su ausencia concibieron 

entre si una idea de disfrutar del tesoro : La idea se 

verific6 ; pero desgraciado del que aspira d riquezas, 

o 
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murieron los tres y el tesoro y la came envenenada 
qued^ron duenos de si. 

Desgraciados los que concibieron la idea de dis- 
firntar riquezas. El fi]6sofo que pasaba por alia no 
sali6 desgraciado comiendo de la came envenenada* 
Los tres concibieron una idea semejante^ los tres 
murieron y el fil6sofo y el mundo quedaron duenos 
del hallazgo. Cuando el que puso veneno en la 
came volvio sus companeros le asesindron 6. fin de 
disfrutar solos del tesoro. Cuando tenemos hambre 
es precise comprar algo que comer. Cuando asesi- 
ndron 6, su companero murieron. Es precise que uno 
de los tres vaya 6, Madrid. ^Es precise que un 
viajante vaya k Madrid 6, fin de comprar veneno? 
Yoy & Madrid. yolvi6 & Madrid. ^ De que manera 
puso veneno en la carne ? ^ De que manera esclam6 
un filosofo ? I De que manera se verifie6 ? i Que 
dijo? ^Que dijeron? ^Que concibieron? ^Que 
hall^on ? I Que se verifico ? ^ Quien sali6 ? ^ Quien 
volvi6? ^ Quien dijo esto? ^ Quien puso veneno 
en la came? ^Quienes concibieron un proyecto? 
^Quienes les asesinaron? ^Quienes dijeron esto? 
^Quienes murieron? Yoy a envenenar 6, tres 
fil6sofos. Yoy & comprar algo que comer. Yoy 6, 
disfrutar el mundo. Yoy d comer la came. ^Cuando 
concibieron este proyecto ? ^ Cuando le asesinaron ? 
4 Cuando volvi6 ? ^ Cuando sali6 ? 
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WESADIWa. 



IDIOMS. 



Generally speaking, the construction of all the modem 
languages of Europe is very much alike : there is a chain of 
resemblance in this particular running through them all, linking 
them together, as it were, in one great family, and affording 
abundant proof of their common origin. The lapse of ages 
has however wrought great changes amongst them. In the 
language of every-day life expressions have arisen, amongst 
each individual community, which present no pomt of resem- 
blance with those of any other. In English the phrase, " How 
do you do " may be cited as a familiar example of an expression 
of this kind ; for were we to translate " How do you " literally 
into any other language whatever, we should only produce a 
jumble of words, without the smallest particle of sense or 
meaning. Again, these kinds of homely expressions have for 
the sake of convenience been in many instances curtailed of 
their fair proportions, so that it is often impossible to discern the 
words of which they were originally compounded. In English, 
the phrase ^^good lady ^ has been for this reason smoothed down 
to " goody," and " God be with you " into " good b'ye ;" and 
in all the other languages the same causes, as may be supposed, 
have produced the same effects* The local expressions that 
have so arisen, and their abbreviations, are called by the English 
grammarians idioms ; and being more employed than anything 
else in the common intercourse of society, it is necessary that 
the student of a language should know, as soon as possible, 
something about the characteristic expressions peculiar to it. 
We shall now give, therefore, some of the most useful or most 
common colloquial phrases of the Spanish language ; and as 
in the case of the text of the previous lessons, we shall after- 
wards give the exact English equivalent of each word, together 
with its accentuation and pronunciation, as also an explanation 
of any diiEculty that may occur. 
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INTRODUCTORY PHRASES. 



i Habla V. Castellano ? • . 

Un poco 

Entiendo la lengua Espanola, 

pero DO puedo hablarla. 
^ Caballero es V. Espanol ? . 
Si seDor, para senrir & V. 
^ Desde cuaDdo se halla V. en 

iDglatena? 
i Que tel halla V. LoDdres ? 
Me hara V. mucho favor eD 

hablar EspanoL 
Le entiendo a V. perfecta- 

meDte. 
Sirvase V. disimularmelo • • 
No he entendido lo qae V. ha 

dicho. 
TeDga V. la bondad de re- 

petir lo que V. ha dicho. 

i Fuma V. ? 

i Qniere V. un cigarro ? . • 

Si V. gusta 

Gradas 



Do you speak Spanish ? 

A little. 

I understand Spanish, but do 

not speak it. 
Are you a Spaniard, sir ? 
Yes, sir, I am. 
How long have you been in 

Engmnd ? 
How do you like London ? 
You will oblige me if you talk 

to me in Spanish. 
I understand you perfectly 

well. 
Excuse me. 
I hare not understood what 

you said. 
Be kind enough to repeat 

what you said. 
Do you smoke ? 
Will you have a cigar ? 
If you please. 
Thank you. 



RBCOGNITION. 



Buenos dias, caballero . . 
i Como lo pasa V.? . . • 
Sin novedad, para lo que guste 

mandar. 
Me alegro mucho de ver & V. 
Qvl6 hermosa manaoa . . • 
Hace mucho frio • • . • 
Hace malos tiempos durante 

algunos dias. 

Ciertamente • 

i Que noticias tenemos . . 

Nada s£ 

i Cuando vendra V. a reime ? 

AlguDO de estos dias • • . 
Caballeros, felices Doches ten- 

gan V. V. 
Adios senores 



Good mornins^, dr. 
How do you do ? 
Pretty well, thank you. 

I am glad to see you. 

There is a beautiful morning. 

It is rather cold. 

The weather has been shock- 
ing bad lately. 

Very. 

Are there any news ? 

Nothing particular. 

When are you coming to see 
me? 

One of these days. 

Gentiemen, I wish a good 
evening. 

Good bye, gentlemen. 
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GENERAL. 



^ Qu^ bora es ? What o'clock is it ? 

Las ocho, poco mas 6 m^nos . About eight. 

,1 De veras ? Is it ? 

Si por cierto I think so. 

Muchisimas gracias • . • Thank you. 

Cara a cara Face to face. 

Chanzas aparte Joking aside. 

Ir pasando To make shift. 

Tengo que hacer .... I am busy. 

Me he eqnivocado .... I am wrong. 

Tiene V. razon You are right. 

Perfectamente Exactly. 

Tenga V . la bondad de de- Have the goodness to tell me, 

cinne caballero. sir. 

i Como se llama esto en Es- What do you call that in 

panol ? Spanish ? 

Ya voy I am coming. 

Ya lo s^ I know it already. 

Ya lo sabr6 V You will soon know it. 

Venir a las manos .... To come to blows. 

A la Espanola In the Spanish fashion. 

Tonteria What nonsense. 

i Qu^ es esto ? What is that ? 

No s^ I do not know. 

Creo que si ...... I suppose so. 

Causa admiracion .... That is good. 

<j Lo cree V. caballero ? . . Do you think so, sir ? 

Si •. • • • i^^-. 

Aqui se habla Espaiioi . . Spanish spoken here. 

LOCAL. 

A los pies de V. Senora . . Good morning, madam. 

Beso i V. la mano, caballero. Your servant, sir. 

^ Es este el eamino de Madrid? Is this the road to Madrid ? 

^ Por donde se v& a la calle de Where is Alcala-street ? 

Alcala? 

Mozo, un cafe Waiter, a cup of coffee. 

^Quej^nerosde vino tiene V? What kind of wine have you 

got? 

Traiea V. una botella de Jer^z. Bring a bottle of sherry. 

Quisiera un vaso de aguar- I want a glass of brandy. 

diente. 
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Deme V. on par de chuletas. 
D^me V. un par de huevos • 
Sinrase V. traerme un poco 

de pan. 
Con machisiino gusto . . . 
^ Donde esta la casa de correos ? 
D^me V. un real de naranjas. 

^ Tiene V. dgarros ? . . . 
^ Quanto vale la docena ? 

Una peseta 

Son carisimos 

^ Puede V. darme cambios de 

un duro ? 
^ Qu6 quiere V? . . . . 
i Entiende V. el Ingles ? 
No s^ absolutamente hablar el 

Espanol. 

Yo soy Ingles 

Viva la reyna muchos anos . 



Give me a mutton chop. 
Give me an egg. 
Some bread, please. 

With much pleasure. 
Where is the post-office ? 
Give me twopence worth of 

oranges. 
Have you any cigars ? 
What is the dozen ? 
A shilling. 
They are dear. 
Can you give me change for 

nalf-a-crown ? 
What do you want ? 
Do you understand English ? 
I do not speak Spanish. 

I am an Englishman. 
God save the Queen. 



p&oirnwciATxov. 



^Habla V. Castellano? Un poco. Entiendo la 

Ab'-la oos'ty. Cas-tel-ya'-uo oon po'-co. ent-yen'-do la 

lengua Espanola pero no puedo hablarla. ^Caballero, 

len'-gwa Es>pan-yo^la pay'ro no pwe'-da ab-lar'-la. Cab-al-ye -ro» 

es V. Espanol? Si seiior, para servir a V. 

ais oos'-ty Es-pan-yd'? See sain'-yor, pa'ra ser'-beer ah oos'-ty. 

^Desde cuando se halla V. en Inglaterra? Qu^ 

Days'-de kwan'-do say al'-ya oos'-ty en Eeng-la-ter'-ra ? Kay 

tal halla V. Londres? Me har^ V. mucho* favor, 
tal al-ya oos'-ty Lon'-dres? May ah'-ra oos'-ty mootch -o fah«boc' 

en hablar Espanol. Le entiendo & V. perfectamente. 

en ab-lar' Es-pan'yoL Lay ent-yen'-do ah oos'-ty per-feo-t»-nien'-ty. 

Sirvase V. disimularmelo. No he entendido loque 

Seer-ba'-say ooa'-ty dee-see-moo-Iar'-may-lo. No ai en-tain-dee -do lo kay 

V. ha dicho. Tenga V. la bondad de repetir 

oos'-ty ah deetch'o tain'-ga oos'-ty lah bon-dad' day rai-pay-teer' 

* Ch in Spanish is sounded like ch in the English words church and 
ditch. 
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loque V. ha dicho. ^Fuma V.? ^Quiere V. un 

lo kay oos'-ty ah deetch^^o. Foo-mah oos-ty? K-ya'-iry coaf-tj oon 

cigarro? Si V. gusta. Gradas. Buenos dias, 

thee-gar'-ro ? See oos'-ty goos'-ty. Grath'-yas. Bwe'-nos d'-yas 

Caballero. jComo lo pasa V.? Sin novedad, para 

Ca-bal-ye'-ro. Co'-mo lo pa*sa oos'»ty? Seen no-baid-ad' pa-ra 

lo que guste mandar. Me alegro mucho de ver 

lo kay goos'-ty man-dar'. May al-aig'-ro mootch'-o day bair 

a V. Qo6 hermosa manana. Hace mucho frio. 

ah oos'-ty. Kay air-mo'-sa man-ya'-na. Ah'-thay mootch'-o free'-o. 

Hace malos tiempos durante algunos dias. 

Ah'-thay mah'-los t-yem'-pos doo-ran^ty al*goo*no8 d'-yas. 

Ciertamente. ,;Qu^ noticias ten^mos? Nada s^. 

The-yer-ta-men'-ty. Kay no-teeth'-yas tay-nay'-mos ? Nah'.da say. 

^Cuando yendr^ V. a yerme? Alguno de estos 

Kwan'-do bain-drah' oos'-ty ah bair -my? Al-goo'-no day ais'-tos 

dias. Caballeros, felices noches t^ngan VV. Adios 

d'yas. Ca-bal-yeVoSy fai-lee'-thys notch'-es tain'-gan oos'-ted-ais ad'-yos 

^ senores. ^Qu6 hora es? Las ocbo, poco mas 6 

sain-yo'-res. Kay oh'-ra ais? Las otch'-o po'-oo mas o 

m^nos. ^De veras? Si por cierto. Muchisimas 

may'-nos Day bay'-ras? See por the-yer'*to. Mootch-ee'<4ee-mas 

gracias. Cara & cara. Chanzas aparte. Ir pasando. 

grath'-yas. Ca'-ra ah ca'-ra. Chan'-thas a-par-ty Eer pa-san'-do. 

Tenffo que hacer. Me he equivocado. Tiene V. 

Tain -go kay ah-ther'. May ai ai-kee-bo-ca-do. T-ye'-ny oos'-ty 

razon. Perfectamente. Tenga V. la bondad de 

ra-thon'. Pair-fec-ta-men'-ty. Tain'-ga oos'-ty lah bon-dad' day 

decirme, Caballero. ^ Como se llama esto en 

day-theer'-my Ca-bal-ye'-ro. Co-mo say el-ya'-ma es'-to ain 

Espanol? Ya voy. Ya lo se. Ya lo sabra V. 

V £s-pan-yor? Yah boy. Yah lo say. Yah lo sab-rah' oos'-ty 

Venir & las manos. A la Espanola. Tonteria. Que 

Bay-neer' ah las mah'-nos. Ah lah Es-pan-yo'4a Ton-ter-ee'-a Kay 

es esto? No s£. Creo que si Causa admiraeion. 

ais es-to ? No say. Cray'-o kay see. Cow'-sah ad-meer-ath-yon'. 

,jLo cree V. Caballero? Si. Aqui se habla 

Lo cray'-ai oos'-ty Ca-bal-ye'-ro? See. Ah-kee say ab'-la 
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Eqnnol. A los pes de V. Senom. Beso a V. 



la maDO, CSaballero. i Es este d candno de Madiid ? 

U aa'-oo, Ca.M-Te'.nK Es cs'-tj si cmmc'-bo day Mad-cced? 



jPor doiide se t4 a la calle de Alcala? Mozo, 

Par dflo'^y My Imk ah lah eaT-jv day AUa^lah? Hoth'-o. 

Qn ca&. ^Qoe jeneros de tuio tiene V.? Tiaiea 

— cS'ly'. lUy ;cal-iiaiprai* daybee'-oo t-ya'-ny ooa'-ty? Tia-ce^ 



V. una botella de Jeies. Qnuiera on yaso de 

oof'-«y oo'-na bo-tyUya di^ x«-n><^- Keca-yaf-n ooa ba'-to day 



aguardiente. Deme V. nn par de chnletas. D^me 

ag^vard'yea'-ty. Day'-my ooa'-ty ooo par day dioo-le'-las. Da/'fliy 

V. un par de hnevos. Siryase V. traenne on poco 

ooV-ty oaa par day wtrJbm, Stat-hmrSf ooa'-ty tra-yair'-flay oon po'-ca 

de pan. Con muchianio g^to. ^Donde esia la 

day pan. Cea iaootd»-«e'-Me-iiio gooa'-to. DooT^y es'-ta la 

casa de correos? D6me V. an real de naranjas. 

ea'-aa day cor-my-os ? ]>a/-niy oos'-ty ooa rmy-al' day iia-ran';i<as. 

^Tiene V. cigarros? ^Qoanto rale la docena? Una 

Ty-mj ooa'-ty thee-gar'-rM? K wan-to tm.'-ly lah do-thay'-iia? Oo'^a 



peseta. Son caririmos. jPnede V. darme camlnos de 

pay-say-ta. Soa ea-ree'-see^iBM Pwe'-dah oos'-ty da^-my cam'-b-yoa day 

an dnro? ^Qu6 qoiere V.? ^Entiende V. el 

ooa doo^-ro? Kay kee-ai-ry ooa'-ty? Ent-yen'-dy oos'-ty d 

Ingles? No se absolatamente liablar el Espanol. Yo 

Eeng-lea. No say ab-8o-loo-ta-men'-4y ab4ar' tA Es-pa]Ky<d'. To 

soy Ingles. [ Yiya la Reyiia machos anos ! 

•oy Eeng-les. Beo-ba lah Ray^-na mootdi'-os aa'-yos! 



^Habla V. CasteUano? Un poco. Entiendo la 

Speaks his worship Castilian? A litUe. I understand the 

lengna Espanola, pero no paedo bablarla. ^Caballero, 

langnage Spanish, bnt no can I to speak it. Sir, 

* As we find the ch given in Italics to represent the sonnd of the 
Spanish j is apt to mislead the student, we shall in fntnre represent the 
sound by the Greek letter %^ and refer the student to the description of 
the sound given under the head ** Pronunciation." The sound in ques- 
tion cannot be exhibited by any combination of English letters. 
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es V. Espanol? Si Senor, para servir a V. 

is his worship Spanish? Yes Sir, far tosenre to his worship. 

^Desde cuando se halla V. en Inglaterra? ^Que 

Since when himself finds his worship in ^Dgland ? What 

tal halla V. Londres? Me hard 

snch (sort of a thing) finds his worship, London ? Me will do 

V. mucho &vor en hablar Espanol? Le 

his worship mach pleasure in toqpeak Spanish? To him 

entiendo a V. perfectamente. Sirvase V. 

I understand to his worship perfectlj. Let serre himself his worship 

disimularmelo. No he entendido lo que V. ha 

to excQse me it. Not I have nnderstood the what his worship has 

dicho. Tenga V. la bondad de repetir lo 

said. Let have his worship the goodness of to repeat the 

que V. ha dicho. jFuma V.? jQuiere V. 

what hb worship has said. Smokes his worship ? Wishes hb worship 

un cigarro? Si V. gusta. Gracias. Buenos dias, 

a cigar? If his worship pleases. Thanks. Good days, 

Caballero. ^Como lo pasa V.? Sin novedad, para 

Sir How it passes his worship? Without alteration, for 

lo que guste mandar. Me alegro mucho de ver it 

it that may please to command. Myself I rejoice much of to see to 

V. Qu^ hennosa manana. Hace mucho frio. 

his worship. What (a) charming morning. It makes much cold. 

Hace malos tiempos durante algunos dias. Ciertamente. 

It makes bad weathers during some days. Certainly. 
^Qu^ noddas tenemos? Nada se. ^ Cuando vendra 

What news have we ? Nothing I know. When will come 

V. a verme? Alguno de estos dias. Caballeros, 

lus worship to to see me ? Some one of these days. Gentlemen, 

feiices noches t^nfiran V.V. Adios Senores* ^Que 

happy nighta may have their worships. Goodbye, Sirs. What 

hora es? Las ocho, poco mas 6 menos. ^De y^ras? 

hour is it? The eight, little more or less. Of truth? 

Si, por cierto. Muchisimas gracias. Cam a cara, Chanzas 

Yes, for certain. Many thanks. Face to hce. Joking 

aparte; Ir pasando. Tengo que hacer. Me he 
aside. Togo paasfaig. I have what to do. Me I have 

H 
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equivocado. Tiene V. razon. Perfectamente. Tenga 

wrong. Has bis worship reason. Perfectly. Let have 

V. la bondad de decirme, Caballero, ^ Como 

his worship the goodness of to tell me, Sir. How 

se llama esto en Espanol? Ya yoy. Ya lo 

itself calls this in Spanish? Already I am going. Already it 

86 Ya lo 8abr6 V. Venir a las manos 

I know. Already it will know his worship. To come to the hands. 

A la Espanola. Tonteria. ^Qae es esto? No s^. 

To the Spanish. Nonsense. What is that? Not I know 

Creo que si. Causa admiracion. ^Lo cr^e V. 

I belicTe that yes. It causes admiration. It believe I his worship. 

Caballero. Si. Aqui se habia Espanol. A los 

Sir. Tes. Here itself speaks Spanish. At the 

pies de V. Senora. Beso a V. la 

feet of her worship. Madam. I kiss to his worship the 

mano, Caballero. jEs este el camino de Madrid? ^Por 

hand. Sir. Is this the road of Madrid? By 

donde se va a la calle de Alcala? Mozo, un 

where itself goes to the street of Alcala? Waiter, a 

cafe. iQue jeneros de vino tiene V,? Traiga 

coffee. What kinds of wine has his worship ? Let bring 

Y. una botella de Jerez. Quisiera un vaso 

his worship a bottle of Sherry. He should like a glass 

de aguardiente. Deme V. un par de 

of ardent water. Let him giro me his worship a couple of 

chuletas. Deme V. un par de huevos. 

mutton chops. Let him giro me his worship a pair of eggs. 

Sirvase V. traerme un poco de pan. Con 

Let senre himself his worship to bring me a Uttle of bread. With 

muchisimo gusto. ^.Donde esta la casa de eorreos? 

yerymuch pleasure. Where is the house of couriers? 

Deme V. un real de naranjas. ^ Tiene V. 

Let giTo me his worship a real* of oranges. Has his worship 

cigarros? jQuanto vale la doeena? Una peseta. 

cigars ? How much is worth the dozen ? A peseta.f 

* A Beal is a current silver coin, about the value of twopence-halfpenny. 
f A Peseta is a current silver coin, value about ninepcnce. 
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Son carisimos. ^Puede V. darine cambios de 

They are very dear. Can • his worship tog^veme chaDj^ of 

un duro? ^Que qaiere V.? ^Entiende V. 

a duro?* What wants his worship? Understands his worship 

el Ingles? No s^ absolutamente hablar el EspanoU 

the English ? Not I know absolutely to speak the Spanish. 

Yo soy Ingles. jViva la Reyna muchos anosi 

I am English. May live the Queen many years I 



In our explanation of the nature of an idiom, we have 
prepared the student to expect some singularities in a literal 
translation of them. Perhaps, after all, some of the Spanish 
local expressions may appear rather odd, but not more so than 
such English phrases as " How d'ye do," and " What's 
o'clock," would appear to a Spaniard, were they anatomised 
in the same way. 



COWST&UCTZOW. 

XXVI. 
Quisiera un vaso de "j 
"•^t^entl ''^' "' \ I want a glass of brandy. 

brandy. / 

In the colloquial language of polite society, a person, when 
he requires any service from another, speaks of himself, as if 
it were of some one else he were talking ; thus, in going into 
a coffee-house, and asking for refreshment, a polite Spaniard 
would not say, ^^ I should like so and so," but ^* He should 
like so and so;" as in the case of the phrase given above. And 
in the same way is it not the fashion in Madrid, except in rare 
cases, to thou or you any body : a Castilian would not say, 
^' How is your father," but ^^ How is his father ; como esta 
su padre.'* This mode of expression, it will be observed, 
softens down a question, and gives a greater air of courtesy to 
an inquiry, than the English you, even although the you is a 
departure from grammar in deference to politeness. 

* A Duro is a current silver coiuy value about four shillings. 
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XXVII. 



^Habla V. C^tellano?) Do you speak Spanish ? 

Speaks his worship CastuiaQ j J tr r 

Caballeros, felices noches \ 
^tS^Tr ' V^^^^ ""'^^^ \ ^"^ "^K*"*' gentlemen. 

baTO their worships. ) 

In looking over a Spanish author, in which the colloquial 
style is introduced, a person ignorant of the language will be 
surprised at the number of Vm's and.Vmd's that present 
themselves in every page. These letters are a contraction of 
the words vuestra mercedy which signify in English, when 
translated literally, your grace; or, as they are more generally 
translated, " your worship." They are equivalent in value to 
the English you, with this difference, that you, in English, 
requires a verb in the second person plural, whilst vuestra 
merced requires a verb in the third person singular. Some 
writers use V. to represent vuestra merced; others Vm, and 
others again Vmd. We have preferred employing the V, only, 
and V. V. for the plural : firstly, because these are the forms 
most commonly used by good writers ; and secondly, for a 
reason which will appear in the sequel. 

In the pronunciation of vuestra merced^ the word merced has 
become totally obsolete, and the word vuestra has been dimi- 
nished into uste. These two syllables then are all that are em- 
ployed in pronouncing vuestra merced, and it is for this reason 
we employ V. in writing the contraction. It will be observed, 
that there is neither an m, nor a cf, in the pronounced form, and 
consequently there is no necessity for introducing these letters 
into the written form of the contraction. When more than one 
person is spoken of, the word ustedes is pronounced ; this is 
presumed to mean your worships or your graces, and in the 
word itself, the d of mercedes does appear. Still we think 
that V.V. is as good a way of writing the contraction as 
Vmd's, and have therefore preferred employing the former. 
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PBOiruirczATzoir. 

SUMMARY. 

We have in detail given the pronunciation of the Spanish 
vowels and consonants ; we shall now give a synopsis of what 
has been said about them, so as to serve as a table for the 
student to refer to when he is in doubt about the sound of a 
letter. For this purpose we shall employ the alphabet, placing 
opposite each letter its sound when it differs from that of the 
English. 

We may observe that the Spanish and English alphabets 
are virtually the same (they are both derived from one original, 
the Latin), and ought to be so. There is, however, in the 
English alphabet, a letter borrowed from the Goths, which 
of course does not exist in the Spanish — we mean the w ; and 
the c being found to answer all the purposes of the k, as well 
as its own, the latter has been expunged from the Spanish 
alphabet ; but, with these exceptions, the alphabets of the two 
languages are one and the same. 

We may repeat here, that the sound of the Spanish j is the 
only one that we cannot precisely represent, and is the only 
one that can cause the student any difficulty. It is essential 
that every one desirous of pronouncing the language accurately 
should know this sound. We have already said that even 
should the learner not have an opportunity of procuring the 
exact sound from a native of Spain, or from some one conver- 
sant with the language, there is a variety of other means by 
which he may become acquainted with it. It has been stated 
that it is the guttural sound given in some of the colleges to 
the Greek x^ ai^d may consequently be obtained from the 
classic scholar ; that it is the sound of the Hebrew letter Heth ; 
that it is also the sound given by the Scottish to ich in the 
word Ballengeich ; the sound given by the elite to ich in the 
Prince of Wales' motto "ich dien;" and that it is the sound of 
ich in the German word " nicht;" and again the sound given by 
the Irish to the ich in their exclamation " oich I" The sound 
in question, therefore, is within the reach of every English- 
man who is desirous of obtaining it. 

We may observe that the r in Spanish has always its 
vibrating sound er-r-r-r, and is never transformed into the 
vowel a, as it frequently is by the natives of London. 
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SPANISH ALPHABET. 



Letteri. 

A 
B 
C 

D 
E 
F 
G 



H 
I 



L 
M 

N 
O 
P 

Q 
R 
S 
T 
U 
V 
X 
Y 
Z 



Name* 

ah 

bay 

thay 

day 
ai 

effy 
xay 



atchy 
ee 

xotta 

eUy 

emniy 

enny 

o 

pay 

koo 

erry 

essy 

tay 

00 

oo 

ekys 

ee 

theta 



ProDoanced. 

Like a in the English word ctirt. 

Before e and i, like th in the word 
think ; before a, o, and u, like k* 

Like a in the English word made. 

As in the English word go, before 
the vowels a, o, u ; before e and i 
it has the guttural sound of the j, 
which we have already described. 

Always mute in Spanish. 

Like i in the English words ma- 
chinej pique. 

Has the guttural sound described 
in previous lesson. 



Like u in the English word rule. 
Like b. 

Like the i in pique or machine. 
Like th in the English word think. 



DOUBLE LETTERS. 

Ch • thayatchy Like ch in the English words 

ditch and church, 
LL • aiilyai • Like 11 in William, 
N • enyai • Like gn in consignee. 
These three compound letters having sounds peculiar to 

themselves, may be considered to form three more distinct 

letters of the Spanish alphabet. 



LESSON FIFTH. 



Having acquired the pronunciation of the language, some 
general notions of its structure, and an idea of the nature of 
its idioms, together with a multitude of words, the question 
now is, in what manner is proficiency best to be obtained ? 
We have said that in order to attain perfection in any 
language there must be much practice in writing it. To com- 
pose however, in a language, the words, or at least the great 
portion of the words, of that lang^uage must first be known. 
If, in order to write, the student had to look into his diction- 
ary for every word he wanted, it would be impossible for him 
to maintain anything like continuity in the train of his ideas, 
so that composition in such a case would eventually prove 
more a work of fatigue than profit* 

We think, and experience strengthens the supposition, that 
reading is the best means of attaining the object in question. 
By much attentive reading, joined to a ju^cious cnoice of 
authors, not only the words of a language and their desinences 
may be acquired, but also its genius and structure. Once able 
to read and translate freely a language, composition and con- 
versation will follow of themselves. 

We shall now, for the learner's practice in reading, give a 
fragment of Don Quixote^ and the first chapter of Gil Bias. 
Hitherto an interlineal translation has accompanied the por- 
tions of text -introduced into our lessons ; in the present in- 
stance, the Spanish words with their English equivalents will 
be arranged in alphabetical order. With the aid of this 
vocabulary the learner may draw out an interlineal translation 
for himself, as also render the text into good English* 

In order that these portions of text may, at the same time, 
serve to illustrate the construction of the language, we shall 
likewise give the three regular conjugations of the Spanish 
verbs, together with one or two of the irregulars that are most 
frequently met with. In the vocabulary the class to which 
each word belongs — its mood and tense, if a verb, its gender, 
if a noun — will be indicated* By these means the learner 
may subject each sentence to the same sort of analysb that 
has hitherto been pursued, and so strengthen and augment 
his acquaintance with the organization of the language^ as 
well as obtain some fresh rules for his guidance in writing 
Spanish. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAB VERBS 



HABEB, TENEB. SEB, ahb ESTAB. 



INFINITIVE .... 




To have 


TENEB, 


To have. 


PBX8.PABTiciPLE.Habieiido, 


having. 


Tenieodo, 


having. 


Past pABTiciPLcHabido, 


had. 


Tenldo, 


had. 


Pbbs. INDICAT 


••He, 
Haa, 
Ha, 

Hemof, 
Habeia, 
Han. 


I have. 


Tengo, 

Tienee, 

Tiene, 

Tenemoa, 

Teneia, 

Tieneo. 


I have. 


iMPBBrBCT 


.. Habia, 
Habias, 
Habia, 
Habiaoios, 
Habiaifl, 
Habian. 


Ihad. 


Tenia, 

Tenias, 

Tenia, 

Teniamoi, 

Teniaia, 

Tenian. 


Ihad, 


Past 


..Habe, 
Hubiate, 
Hubo, 
Hobimoi, 
Hubisteia, 
HabieroD. 


I had. 


TuTe, 
TuTiflte, 

TuTO, 

TuTimot, 
TuTisteia, 
TuTieron. 


Ihad. 


^ ^^flr ^9 • V* VvV WW ••••••■ 




Fdtubb 


,..Habr6, 
Habrai, 
Habra, 
Habr^mos, 
Habreifl, 
Habran. 


IwiUhave, 


Tendre, 

Tendras, 

Tendril, 

Tendremoa, 

Tendreia, 

Tendran. 


I Witt have. 


J^ tt# A V# 'VdWV V V S9 W #* V • V ■ ' 


^^ ^^^ ^r^r^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 


CONDITIONAL. Habria, 

Habrias, 
Habria, 
Habriamos, 
Habrkia, 
Habrian. 


I thoM have. 


Tendria, 

Tendriaa, 

Tendria, 

Tendriamoa, 

Tendriaia, 

Tendrian. 


/ thould have 


IMP£BATiy£....Not aied. 




Ten tu, hate, 
Tenga el, 
Tengamoa, 
Tened Toaotros, 
Teugan elloa. 


PBBS.SUBJUNC.Haja, 

Hajas, 
Haja, 
Hayamos, 
Hajaifl. 
Hajran. 


I may have. 


Tenga, 

Tengaa, 

Tenga, 

Tengamoa, 

Tengaia, 

Tengan. 


I may have. 
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Past Habiese, I might have, 

Hubieses, 

Hubiese, 

Hubiesemos, 

Hubieseis, 

Hubiesen. 

FoTUBB Httbiere, / coidd have, 

Hubieres, 

Hubiere, 

Hubieremos, 

Hubiereis, 

Hobieren. 

ConDiTioM AL Hubiera, / would have, 

Habieras, 

Hubiera, 

Hubieramos, 

Hobierais, 

Habieran. 



ToTiese, 

ToTieses, 

TttTiese, 

TuTiesemos, 

TuTieseis, 

Taviesen. 

TaTiere, 

TuTieres, 

Taviere, 

ToTi^remos, 

TuTifereia, 

TuTieren. 

TuTiera, 

TuTieras, 

TuTiera, 

TuTiiramos, 

TuTierais. 

TuTierao. 



/ might have. 



I eouid have. 



I would have. 



INFINITIVE... . 


..SEB, 


To be. 


ESTAE, 


To be. 


PBE8.PABTICIPI.E.SieDd0, 


being. 


Estando, 


being. 


Past PABTiciPLE.Sido, 


been. 


Estado, 


been. 


Pbes. INDIGAT 


'..Soy, 
Eres, 
Es. 

Somos, 
Sois, 
Son. 


lam. 


Estoy, 

Estas, 

Esta, 

Estamos, 

Estais, 

Estao. 


lam. 


Impebfbct 


•• Era, 
Eras, 
Era, 
Eramos, 
Erais, 
Erao. 


I was. 


Estaba, 

Estabas, 

Estaba, 

Estabamos, 

Estibais, 

Estaban. 


I woe. 


Past 


..Fui, 
Fuiste, 


Iwae, 


EstuTe, 
EstuTiste, 


I was. 








Fue, 




EstUTO, 






Fuimos, 




EstuTimos, 






Fuisteis, 




EstuTUteis, 






Fu^ron. 




EstuTieron. 




FUTUBE 


..Sere, 
Seras, 
Sera, 
Seremos, 
Ser6is, 
Serao. 


I will he. 


Estare, 

Estaras, 

Estara, 

Estaremos, 

Estareis, 

Estaran. 


I will be. 


CONDITIONAL. Seria. 


I thould be. 


Estaria, 


I should be. 




Serias, 




Estarias, 






Seria, 




Estaria, 






Seriamos, 




EstariamoSy 






Seriais, 




Estariais, 






Serian. 




Estarian. 
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IMPEBATIYE.... Se tu. 


be. 


Estatu, be. 


Sea el. 




Esteel, 


Seamos, 




Estemos, 


Sed TOflotros, 




Estad Tosotros, 


Seaneilos. 




Esten ellos. 


Pb£S. SUBJUNC.Sea, 


I may be. 


Este, / may be. 


Seas, 




Estes, 


Sea, 




Este, 


Seamos, 




Estemos, 


Seais, 




Esteis. 


Sean. 




Esten. 


Past Fuese. 


/ might be. 


EstuTiese, I might be. 
EstaTieses, 


Fueses, 


Fuese, 




EstaTiese, 


Fuesemos, 




EstQTiesemos, 


Fueseis, 




£^tuTieseis, 


Fuesen. 




EstQTiesen. 


FuTUBB Fuere, 


I could be. 


EstUTiere, / could be. 


Fueres, 




EstuTieres, 


Fuere, 




Esturiere, 


Fueremos, 




Estavieremos, 


Fuereis, 




Estariereis, 


Fuereo. 




EstUTieren. 


CoNDiTiOKAL Fuera. 


I would be. 


Est uviera, / would be. 


Fueras, 




Estuvieras, 


Faera, 




EstQviera, 


Fueramos, 




EstUTieramos, 


Fuerai's, 




Estuvierais, 


FueraD. 


• 


EstuTierao. 



It will be observed that there are two verbs in Spanish correspond- 
ing vdth the English verb to have. The one (haber) is used as an 
auxiliary in constructing the tenses of other verbs, as in the sentence 



Hemos hallado un tesoro. 



We have found a treasure. 



The other (tener) is employed in cases where to hare in English has 
the attributes of an actual verb, as in the sentence 



Tenenios un tesoro. 



We have a treasure. 



It will likewise be observed that the English verb to be has two 
equivalents in Spanish. The one (ser) is used in constructing the 
passive voice of other verbs, as in the sentence 

Soy tratado con injusticia. I am treated icitk injustice. 

The other (estar) is the equivalent for to be, when not employed as 
an auxiliary thus — 

Estoy enfermo. I am unwell. 

In order that the learner may know when one form and when an- 
other of a verb is employed in Spanish, the tense of each verb 
occurring in the following text will be stated in the vocabulary. 
Each sentence will thus serve to illustrate the use and application 
of some particular tense of a Spanish verb. 



FRAGMENT FROM DON QUIXOTE. 



Viendo que el prado donde esiaban, estaba colmado de verde y 
menuda yerba, dijo Sancho : No es posible, senor mio, sino que estas 
yerbas dan testimonio de que por aqui cerca debe de estar alguna 
fuente 6 arroyo que estas yerbas humedece, y asi sera bien que 
Tamos un poco mas adelante, que ya toparemos donde podremos 
mitigar esta terrible sed que nos fatiga, que sin duda causa mayor 
pena que la hambre. 

Pareciole bien el consejo a Don Quijote, y tomando de la rienda 
a Rocinante, y Sancbo del cabestro a su asno, despues de haber 
puesto sobre el los relieves que de la cena quedaron, comenzaron a 
caminar por el prado arriba a tiento, porque la oscuridad de la 
noche no les dejaba ver cosa alguna ; mas no bubieron andado dos- 
cientos pasos cuando llego a sus oidos un grande ruido de agua, como 
que de algunos grandes y levantados riscos se despeiiaba. Alegroles 
el ruido en gran manera, y parandose a escucbar hacia que parte 
sonaba, oyeron a desbora otro estruendo que les aguo el contento del 
agua, especialmente a Sancbo, que naturalmente era medroso y de 
poco animo : digo que oyeron que daban unos golpes a compas, y 
con un cierto crujir de bierros y cadenas, que acompanados del fu- 
rioso estruendo del agua pusieran payor a cualquier otro corazon que 
no fuera el de Don Quijote. 

Era la nocbe, como se ha dicho, oscura, y ellos acertaron a entrar 
entre unos arboles altos, cuyas hojas movidas del blando viento 
hacian un temeroso y manso ruido ; de manera que la soledad, el 
sitio, la oscuridad, el ruido de la agua con el susurro de las hojas, 
todo causaba horror y espanto, y mas cuando vieron que ni los golpes 
cesaban, ni el viento dormia, ni la manana Uegaba, anadiendose a todo 
esto el ignorar el lugar donde se hallaban. 

Pero Don Quijote, acompanado de su intrepido corazon, salto sobre 
Rocinante, y embrazando su rodela tercio su lanzon, y dijo : Sancho 
amigo, has de saber que yo naci por querer del cielo en esta nuestra 
edad de hierro para resucitar en ella la de oro, 6 la dorada como suele 
llamarse : yo soy aquel para quien estan guardados los peligros, las 
grandes hazanas, los valerosos hechos. Bien notas, escudcro fiel y 
legal, las tinieblas desta noche, su extrano silencio, el sordo y confiiso 
estruendo destos arboles, el temeroso ruido de aquella agua, on cuya 
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bu8ca venSmos, que parece que se despena 7 derrumba desde los altos 
montes de la luna, y aquel incesable golpear que nos hiere y lastima 
los oidos ; las cuales cosas todas juntas y cada una por si son bastantes 
a infundir miedo, temor y espanto en el pecho del mismo Marte, 
cuanto mas en aquel que no esta acostumbrado a semejantes aeon- 
tecimientos y aventuras : pues todo esto que yo te pinto son incentivos 
y despertadores de mi animo, que ya hace que el corazon me reviente 
en el pecbo con el deseo que tiene de acometer esta aventura por mas 
dificultosa que se muestra. Asi que aprieta nn poco la cincba a 
Bocinante, y quedate a Dios, y esperame aqui basta tres dias no 
mas, en los cuales si no volviere puedes tu volverte a nuestra aldea, 
y desde alii per bacerme merced y buena obra iras al Toboso, donde 
diras a la incomparable senora mia Dulcinea, que su cautivo caballero 
murio por acometer cosas que le biciesen digno de poder llamarse 
suyo. 

Cuando Sancbo oyo las palabras de su amo, comenz6 i llorar con 
la mayor temura del mundo, y a decirle : Senor, yo no se porque 
quiere vuestra merced acometer esta tan temerosa aventura ; abora 
es de nocbe, aqui no nos ve nadie, bien podemos torcer el camino y 
desviamos del peligro, aunque no bebamos en tres dias ; y pues no 
bay quien nos vea, menos habra quien nos note de cobardes. Guanto 
mas que yo be oido mucbas veces predicar al cura de nuestro lugar, 
que Yuestra merced muy bien conoce, que quien busca el peligro 
perece en el: asi que no es bien tentar a Dios acometiendo tan 
desaforado becbo, donde no se puede escapar sino por milagro ; y 
bastan los que ba becbo el cielo con vuestra merced en librarle de 
ser manteado como yo lo fui, y en sacarle vencedor, libre y salvo de 
entre tantos enemigos. Y cuando todo esto no mueva ni ablande 
ese duro corazon, muevale el pensar y creer que apenas se babra 
vuestra merced apartado de aqui, cuando yo de miedo de mi anima 
a quien quisiere llevarla. Yo sail de mi tierra, y deje bijos y muger 
por venir a servir a vuestra merced, creyendo valer mas y no menos ; 
pero como la codicia rompe el saco, d mi me ba rasgado mis espe- 
ranzas, pues cuando mas vivas las tenia de alcanzar aquella negra y 
malbadada insula que tantas veces vuestra merced me ba prometido, 
veo que en pago y trueco della me quiere abora dejar en un lugar 
tan apartado del trato bumano. Por un solo DioSi senor mio, que 
no se me baga tal desaguisado ; y ya que del todo no quiera vuestra 
merced desistir de acometer este becbo, dilatelo a lo menos basta la 
manana, que a lo que a mi me muestra la ciencia que aprendi cuando 
era pastor, no debe de baber desde aqui al alba tres boras, porque la 
boca de la bocina esta encima de la cabeza, y bace la media nocbe en 
la linea del brazo izquierdo. 

I Como puedes tu, Sancbo, dijo Don Quijote, ver donde hace esa 
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linea, ni donde esta esa boca 6 ese colodrillo que dices, ei hace la 
noche tan oscura que no parece en todo el cielo estrella algona? Asi 
68, dijo Sancho ; pero tiene el miedo mucbos ojos, 7 ye las cosas de- 
bajo de tierra, cuanto mas encima en el cielo, puesto que per buen 
discurso bien se puede entender que hay poco de aqui al dia. 

Falte lo que faltare, respondio Don Quijote, que no se ha de decir 
por mi ahora ni en ningun tiempo, que lagrimas y ruegos me apar- 
taron de hacer lo que debia a estilo de caballero : y asi te ruego, 
Sancho, que calles, que Dios que me ha puesto en corazon de aco* 
meter a hora esta tan no vista y tan temerosa ayentura, tendra cui- 
dado de mirar por mi salud, y de consolar tu tristeza : lo que has de 
hacer es apretar bien las cinchas a Rocinante y quedarte aqui, que 
yo dare la vuelta presto 6 vivo 6 muerto. 

Yiendo pues Sancho la ultima resolucion de su amo, y cuaa 
poco valian con el sus lagrimas, consejos y ruegos, determine de 
aprovecharse de su industria, y hacerle esperar hasta el dia si pudiese ; 
y asi cuando apretaba las cinchas al caballo, bonitamente y sin ser 
sentido, ato con el cabestro de su asno ambos pies a Rocinante ; de 
manera que cuando Don Quijote se quiso partir, no pudo, porque el 
caballo no se podia mover sino a saltos. 

Viendo Sancho Panza el buen suceso de su embuste dijo : Ea, 
sefior, que el cielo conmovido de mis lagrimas y plegarias ha ordenado 
que no se pueda mover Rocinante ; y si vos quereis porfiar y espo- 
lear, sera enojar a la fortuna, y dar coces, como dicen, contra el 
aguijon. 

Desesperabase con esto Don Quijote, y por mas que ponia las 
piemas al caballo, menos le podia mover, y sin caer en la cuenta de 
la ligadura, tuvo por bien de sosegarse y esperar 6 a que amaneciese, 
6 a que Rocinante se menease, creyendo sin duda que aquello venia 
de otra parte que de la industria de Sancho, y asi le dijo : Pues asi 
es, Sancho, que Rocinante no puede moverse, yo soy contento de 
esperar i que ria el alba, aunque yo llore lo que ella tardare en venir. 

No hay que llorar, respondio Sancho, que yo entretendre a vuestra 
merced contando cuentos desde aqui al dia, si ya no es que se quiere 
apear, y echarso a dormir un poco sobre la verde yerba a uso de ca- 
balleros andantes, para hallarse mas descansado cuando Uegue el dia 
y punto de acometer esta tan desemejable aventura que le espera. 

I A que llamas apear, 6 a que dormir ? dijo Don Quijote : i soy 
yo por Ventura de aquellos caballeros que toman reposo en los peli- 
gros ? Duerme tii que naciste para dormir, 6 haz lo que quisieres, 
que yo hare lo que viere que mas viene con mi pretension. 

No se enoje vuestra merced, senor mio, respondio Sancho, que no 
lo dije por tanto ; y llegandose a ^1, puso la una mano en el arzon 
delantero, y la otra en el otra, de modo que quedo abrazado con el 
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mnalo izquierdo de sa amo sin osarse apartar del im dedo : tal era el 
miedo que tenia a los golpes qne todavia altematiTamente sonaban. 

Dijole Don Qaijote que contase algon cnento para entretenerle, 
como se lo babia promeddo : a lo que Sancbo dijo que si biciera si 
le dejara el temor de lo qae oia ; pero con iodo eso 70 me esfoizare a 
decir nna bisioria, que si la acierto a contar 7 no me Tan a la mano, 
es la mejor de las bistorias, 7 esteme Tnestra merced atento qne 7a 
comienzo. Erase qne se era, el bien que viniere para todos sea, 7 el 
mal para quien lo fuere a buscar ; 7 advierta vnestra merced, senor 
mio^ que el principio que los antiguos dieron a sus consejas no fiie asi 
como quiera, que fue una sentencia de Caton Zonzorino romano, que 
dice : Y el nud para ^jLien U fuere a huscar^ que yiene aqui como 
anillo al dedo, para que vuestra merced se este quedo, 7 no Ta7a a 
buscar el mal a ninguna parte, sino que nos Tol^amos por otro ca- 
mino, pnes nadie nos fiierza a que sigamos este donde tantos miedos 
nos sobresaltan. 

Sigue tu cuento, Sancbo, dijo Don Qnijote, 7 del camino que 
bemos de seguir dejame a mi el cuidado. 

Digo pues, prosiguio Sancbo, que en un lugar de Estremadura 
babia un pastor cabrerizo, quiero decir, que guardaba cabras, el cual 
pastor 6 cabrerizo, como digo de mi cuento, se Uamaba Lope Ruiz, 7 
este Lope Ruiz andaba enamorado de una pastora que se llamaba 
ToiialTa, la cual pastora Uamada Torndva era bija de un ganadero 
rico, 7 este ganadero rico... 

Si desa manera cuentas tu cuento, Sancbo, dijo Don Quijote, repi- 
tiendo dos reces lo que Tas diciendo, no acabaras en dos dias : dilo 
seguidamente, 7 cuentalo cwno bombre de entendimiento ; 7 si no, 
no digas nada. 

De la misma manera que 70 lo cuento, respondio Sancbo, se cuen- 
tan en mi tierra todas las consejas, 7 70 no se contarlo de otra, ni es 
bien que vnestra merced me pida que haga usos nuevos. 

Di como quisieres, respondio Don Quijote, que pues la suerte 
qniere que no pueda dejar de escucbarte, prosigue. 

Asi que, senor mio de mi anima, prosiguio Sancbo, que como 7a 
tengo dicbo, este pastor andaba enamorado de Torralva la pastora, 
que era una moza rolliza, zabarena, 7 tiraba algo a bombruna, porque 
tenia unos pocos bigotes, que parece que abora la veo. 

I Lnego conocistela tu ? digo Don Quijete. 

No la conoci 70, respondio Sancbo, pero quien me conto este 
cuento me dijo que era tan cierto 7 verdadero, qne podia bien cuando 
lo contase 4 otro, afirmar 7 jurar que lo babia yisto todo : asi que 
7endo dias 7 viniendo dias, el diablo que no duerme, 7 que todo lo 
a n asca, bizo de manera, que el amor que el pastor tenia a la pastora 
se Yolviese en homecUlo 7 mala voluntad, 7 la causa fue segiin malas 
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lenguas una cierta coDtidad de zeHllos que ella le dio, tales que 
pasaban de la raja y llegaban a lo vedado ; y fue tanto lo que el 
pastor la aboirecio de alii adelante, que por no verla se quiso ausen- 
tar de aquella tierra, y irse donde sus ojos no la viesen jamas : la 
Torralva que se vio desdenada del Lope, luego le quiso bien mas que 
nunca le habia querido. 

Esa es natutal condicion de mugeres, dijo Don Quijote, desdenar 
a quien las quiere^y amar a quien las aborrece: pasa adelante, Sancho. 

Sucedio, dijo Sancho, que el pastor puso por obra su determinacion, 
y antecogiendo sus cabras se encamino por los campos de Estrema- 
dura para pasarse & los reinos de Portu^ : la Torralva que lo supo, 
se fue tras el, y segniale a pie y descalza desde lejos con un bordon 
en la mano y con unas alforjas al cuello, donde lleyaba, segun es 
fama, un pedazo de espejo y otro de un peine, y no se que botecillo 
de mudas para la cara ; mas llevase lo que Uevase, que yo no me 
quiero meter ahora en averiguallo, solo dire, que dicen que el pastor 
]leg6 con su ganado a pasar el rio Ghiadiana, y en aquella sazon iba 
crecido y casi fiiera de madre, y por la parte que llego no habia barca 
ni barco, ni quien le pasase a el ni a su ganado de la otra parte, de 
lo que se congojo mucbo, porque veia que la Torralva venia ya muy 
cerca, y le habia de dar mucha pesadumbre con sus ruegos y lagri- 
mas; mas tanto anduvo mirando, que vi6 un pescador que tenia 
junto a si un barco tan peqneno, que solamente podian caber en el 
una persona y ima cabra, y con todo esto le hablo y concerto con el, 
que le pasase a el y a trescientas cabras que llevaba. Entr6 el pes- 
cador en el barco y pas6 una cabra, volvi6 y pas6 otra, torno a volver 
y torno a pasar otra : tenga vuestra merced cuenta con las cabras que, 
el pescador va pasando, porque si se pierde una de la memoria, se 
acabar4 el cuento, y no sera posible contar mas palabras del. Sigo 
pues y digo, que el desembarcadero de la otra parte estaba Ueno de 
cieno y resbaloso, y tardaba el pescador mucho tiempo en ir y volver : 
con todo esto volvio por otra cabra, y otra y otra. 

Has cuenta que las pas6 todas, dijo Don Quijote, no andes yendo 
y viniendo desa manera, que no acabaras de pasarlas en un ano. 

I Cuantas han pasado hasta ahora ? dijo Sancho. 

Yo que diablos se? respondio Don Quijote. 

He ahi lo que yo dije, que tuviese buena cuenta : pues por DIos 
que se ha acabado el cuento, que no hay pasar adelante. 

I Como puede ser eso ? respondio Don Quijote ; i tan de esencia 
de la historia es saber las cabras que han pasado por extenso, que si 
se yerra una ddi numero, no puedes seguir adelante con la historia ? 

No, senor, en ninguna manera, respondio Sancho, porque asi como 
yo pregunte a vuestra merced que me dijese cuantas cabras habian 
pasado, y me respondio que no sabia, en aquel mismo iostante se me 
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fd^ & mi de la memoria cuanie me quedaba por decir, y £ fe que era 
de mucha virtud y coniento. 

I De modo, dijo Don Quijote, que ya la bistoria es acabada? 

Tan acabada es como mi madre, dijo Sancho. 

Digote de verdad, respondi6 Don Qnijote, que id has contadouna 
de las mas nuevas consejas, cuento 6 bistoria que nadie pudo pensar 
en el mundo, y que tal mode de contarla ni dejarla jamas se podri 
ver ni habra yisto en toda la vida, aunque no esperaba yo otra cosa 
de tu buen disourso ; mas no me maravillo, pues quisi estos golpes 
que no cesan te deben de tener tnrbado el entendimiento. 

Todo puede ser, respondi6 Sancho; mas yo s^ que en lo de mi 
cuento no hay mas que decir, que alii se acaba do oomienza el yerro 
de la cuenta del pasage de las oabras. 
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NACIMIENTO DE GIL BLAS, Y SU EDUCACION. 

Bias de SantillaDa, mi padre^ despues de haber serrido mucbos 
anos en los ejercitos de la monarquia espafiola, se retir6 al lugar 
donde habia nacido. Cas6se con una aldeana, y yo naci al mundo 
dicz meses despues que se habian casado. Pasaronse a vivir i, 
Oviedo, donde mi madre se aoomod6 por ama de gobiemo, y mi pa- 
dre por escudero. Como no tenian mas bienes que su salario, oorria 
gran peligro mi educacion de no haber sido la mejor, si Dios no me 
hubiera deparado im tio, que era can6nigo de aquella iglesia. Llami- 
base Gil Perez : era hermano mayor de mi madre, y habia sido mi 
padxino. Figiirate alia en tu imaginacion, lector mio, un hombre 
pequefio, de tros pi^s y medio de estatura, extraordinaariamente gordo, 
con la cabeza zabullida entre los hombros, y he aqui la tfera effigieM 
do mi tio. Por lo demas era un eclesiastico que solo pensaba en 
darse buena vida, quiero decir en comer y en tratarse bien, para lo 
oual le suministraba suficientemente la renta de su prebends. 

Lley6me i su casa cuando yo era niilo, y se encargo de mi educa- 
cion. Pareclle desde luego tan despejado, que resolvio cultivar mi 
talento. Compr6me una cartilla) y quiso el mismo ser mi maestro 
de leer. Tambien hubiera querido enseflarme por si mismo la lengua 
latina, porque ese dinero ahorraria ; pero el pobre Gil Perez se vio 
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preoisado & ponenne bajo la ferula de tm preceptor, y me enTi6 al 
doctor Godinez, que pasaba por el mas hdbil pedante que habia en 
Oviedo. Aproveohe tanto en esta esouela, que al cabo de cinco 6 
seis afios entendia un pooo los autores griegos, y sufioientemente los 
poetaa latinos. Apliqu^me despues a la 16gioa, que me ensefi6 i dis- 
currir y argumentar sin termino. Oust^banme muoho las disputas, 
y detenia i los que encontraba, conooidos 6 no conooidos, para pro- 
ponerles cuestiones y argumentos. Topabame i yeoes con algunos 
manteistaS) que no apetecian otra oosa ; y ent6noes era el oimos did- 
putar. \ Que voces 1 \ Qu^ patadas 1 { Qu^ gestos ! | Qu^ con- 
torsiones 1 | Qu^ espumarajos en las bocas ! Mas paredamos 
energiimwos que fil63ofos* 

De esta manera logr^ gran fama de sabioen toda la oiudad. A mi 
tio se le oala la baba, y se lisoigeaba infinito con la esporanza de que 
en yirtud de mi reputaoion presto dejaria de tenerme sobre sus cos- 
tillas. Dljome un dia : 01a» Oil Bias, ya no eres niflo ; tienes diez 
y siete aflos, y Dios te ha dado habilidad. Hemes menestor pensar 
en ayudarte. Estoy resuelto a enviarte i la universidad de Sala- 
manca, donde con tu ingenio y con tu talonto no dejar^s de colocarto 
en algun buen puesto. Para tu viage te dar^ algun dinero y la 
mula, que vale de diez A doce doblones, la que podras vender en 
Salamanca, y mantenerte despues con el dinero, hasta que logres 
algun empleo que te de de comer honradamente. 

No podia mi tio proponerme cosa mas de mi gusto, porque revcn- 
taba por ver mundo : sin embargo supe vencerme, y disimular mi 
alegria. Cuando lleg6 la hora de marchar, solo me mostr^ afligido 
del sentimiento de sepazarme de un tio i quien debia tantas obliga- 
cicmes : entemeddse el bnen sefior, de manera que me di6 mas dinero 
del que me daiia si hubiera leido 6 penetrado lo que pasaba on lo intimo 
de mi corazon. Antes de montar quise ir A dar un abrazo d mi padre 
y £ mi madre, los ooales no andnvieron esoasos en materia de conse* 
jos, £xh(»rtironme i que todos los dias encomendase i Dios & mi 
tio, i vivir oristianamente) i, no mezclarme nunoa en negocios peli- 
grosos, y sobre todo i, no desear, y mucho m^os i. tomar lo ageno 
contra la volnntad de su duefio. Despues de haberme orengado lar- 
gamente, me regalaron con su bendicion, la idinica cosa que podia 
esperar de ellos. Inmediatamente mont^ en mi mula, y saK de la 
oiudad. 
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AGU 



A, prep. To, at, with, bj. 

AMamdar, t. To soften. 

Ablande, May soften, 3d pars. pres. 

sul^. oiAblandar, 
Aborreee, He abbores, 8d pers. pres. 

ind. of the rerb Aborrecer, 
Abarreeer, t. To abhore, to hate. 
AborredS, Abhorred, bated, 3d pers. 

past ind. of the t* Aborrecer, 
Aorazadot Embraced, past part, of 

Abraziur, 
Abrazar, t. To embrace. 
Abrazo, s. m. Embrace. 
Acaba, Finishes^ ends, 3d pers. pres. 

Ind. of the t. Acabar, 
Acabado, Finished, delirered, past part. 
. of the T. Aeabar, 
Acabar, y. To finish, to conclode. 
AeabarA, Will terminate, 3d pers. fat. 

Ind. of Aeabar, 
Aeabar69f Thoa wilt conclade, 2d pers. 

fat. ind. of Aeabar, 
Aeertar, t. to attain, to saoceed. 
Acertdron, Saceeeded, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Acertar, 
Aeierto, I succeed, 1st pers. pree. ind. 

of Acertar, 
Acametetf t. To undertake. 
Aeometiendo, By undertaking* pres. 

part, of Acomeier, 
Aeamodar, r. To accommodate. 
Acomodoy Became, 3d pers. past Ind. of 

A&mutdar* 
Atompanado^ Aocompaniedy past part. 

oi AoompctSua'. 
Acompanar, y. To accompany. 
AeontecimietUo, a. m. Erent. 
Acostumbrado, Accastomed» past part. 

of Acottumbrar. 
Aeostumbrar, t. To accompany. 
Adelante, adr. Forward, further. 
Advierta, Obserre, 3d pers. sing. imp. 

of Advertir. 
Advertir, t. To take notice, to adrert. 
Aiirmar, t. Affirm. 
AJligido, a^j. m. AiSloted. 
Agenoy adj. m. Others, the goods of 

others. 
Agua, Water. 



AND 

Aguar, t. To damp, to throw cold wa- 
ter on. 

Agu6, Damped, 3d pers. past ind. of 
Agjwir, 

Aguijon, s. m. Prick, spur. 

Ahi, adT. There—He ahi, what f 

Ahora, adr. Now. 

Ahorrar, t. To sare, to spare. 

Ahorraria, Would hare sared, 3d pers. 
cond. of Ahorrar. 

Alf comp. art. for d «4 To the. 

Alba, s. f. Daybreak, dawn. 

Alcanzar, t. To obtain, to catch. 

Aldea, s. f. Village. 

Aldeana, s. f. Village girl. 

Alegrar, t. To rejoice. 

Alegria, s. f. Jo^. 

Al^6, He rejoiced. 3d pers. pest ind. 

AlwrSles, It rejoiced them. They were 

Alforfa, 8. f. Wallet, proTimon, scrip. 

Alao, adT. Somewhat. 

Aufun, adr. Some. 

Abuna, adj. Some, any. 

Aumnas, adj- m. plur. Some, any. 

AilA, adr. There. 

AUi, adr. There— Denfe aUi, From 

thence — De aUi adelanie. Hencefor- 
ward, eyer after. 
AUemaHvamimUf adr. At Intenrak. 
AltOf a4j. High. 
Ama, 8. f. Mistress, Ama de gobiemOf 

Duenna, guardian. 
Amanecer, T. imp. To dawn. 
Amaneciese, Day might break, 3d pers. 

past sub), of Amanecer, 
Amar, y. To loye. 
Amboe, ad[j. Both. 
AmigOf s. m. Friend« 
Amo, s. m. Master. 
Amar, s. m. Lore. 
AnatSendo, Adding, pres. part, of Ano' 

dir, 
Aiia^f T. To add. 
AnadiendoMe, Adding itself- 
ArUuca, Tempts, inspires, 3d pers. pres. 

ind. of AfUucar, 
Ana9car, To mix up with. 
Andaba, He fell, he became, 3d pers. 

imp. ind. of Andar, 
Andado, Gone, past part, of Andar. 
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CAS 



Andante, Wandering, locomotire. 

Andar, t. To go. 

Andes, Goest, keep, 2d peri. pres. Ind. 

of Andar, 
Anduvo, He went, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Andar, 
Andumeron, Were, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Andar, 
AnUlo, B. m. Bing. 
Anima, s. f. Soal. 
Animo, s. f. Courage. 
Ano, B. m. Tear. 
Antecoger, t. To send on before. 
Antecogiendo, Sending on before, pres. 

part, of Antecoger, 
Antes, prep. Before. 
Antiguos, s. m. Ancients. 
Apartado, Gone awaj, past part, of 

Apartar, 
Apartar, r. To go away, to leare, to 

separate. 
Apartdron, Deterred, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Apartar, 
Apear, t. To alight. 
jfyemxs, adv. Scarcely. 
Apetecer, y. To desire. 
Apetecian, Desired, 3d pers. imp. ind, 

of Apeteeer, 
Aplicar, t. To apply. 
ApUque, I applied, Ist pers. past ind. of 

Aplicar, 
Apliquime, I applied myself. 
ju)remderj t. To learn. 
Aprendi, I learned, let pers. past ind. of 

Aprender, 
Apretaba, He tightened, 3d pers. imper- 
fect of Apretar. 
Apretar, t. To tighten, to make firm. 
Aprieta, Tighten, 2d pers. sing, impera- 

tire of Apretar. 
Aprovechar, y. To make progress, to 

get on. 
Aprovecharse, y. To profit, to ayail him- 
self. 
Ajnvveche, I advanced, Ist pers. past 

ind. of Aprovechar. 

Aquel, pron. o^l* ^^t ^'^i^^* 

Aquelta, pron. aic[j. That. 

AqueUo, pron. ad[j. This, that. 

Aaut, adv. Here^2)e« aqui, From 
hence — He aqui. There you have. 

Arbolf B. m. Tree. 

Arengado, Harangued, past part, of 
Arengar, 

Arengar, y. To harangue. 

Argumentar, y. To argue. 

Argumento, s. m. Argument. 

Arriba^ adv. 'Upwards. 

Arroyo, s. m. Brook, rivulet. 

Arzon, s. m. Saddle bow. 

As%, adv. So — Asi como. As when. 

Atno, s. m. Ass. 

Atar, y. To attach, to tie. 

Atento, a4j. Attentive. 

At6, He tiedySd pers. past ind. otAtar, 

Aunque, coqf. Though. 

Ausentarse, v. To absent himtelfy to de- 
part. 



Autor, s. m. Author. 
Aventura, s. f. Adventure. 
AveriguaUo, s. m. Examination. 
Ayudar, v. To aid. 
Ayudarte, Aiding yon. 



Baba, 8. m. Saliva. 

Baj'o, prep. Under. 

Barca, s. f. Baft. 

Barco, s. m. Boat. 

Bastan, Suffice, 3d pars. pres. ind. of 
Bastar. 

Bastante, a^j. Sufficient. 

Bastar, y. To suffice. 

Bebeanos, We may drink, 1st pers. pres. 
ind. of Beber. 

Beber, y. To drink. 

Bendicion, s. f. Benediction. 

Bien, adv. Well, good, much, easily. 

Bienes, s. plnr. Weakh, goods, posses- 
sions. 

Bigote, s. m. Moustache, whiskers. 

Blando, adj. Soft. 

Boca, s. f. Mouth. 

Bocma, s. f. Little bear, (oonsteUation). 

Bonitamente, ady. Adroitly, gently. 

Bordon, s. m. Sta£ 

Botecitto, s. m. Little pot. 

Brazo, s. m. Arm« 

Buen, adj. Good. 

Buena, adj. f. Good. 

Busea, s. f. Search. 

Busca, Seeks, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 
Bnsear, 

Buscar, v. To seek. 



CaJfolRero, s. m. Knight, gentlemaD. 

Caballo, B. m. Horse. 

Caber, r. Contain. 

Cabesiro, s. m. Halter. 

Cabeza, s. f. Head. 

Cabo, B. m. End. 

Cobra, s. f. Goat. 

Cabrerizo, s. m. Kid, goatherd. 

Coda, adj. Each. 

Cadena, s. f. Chain. 

Ceter, v. To Ml.— Coer en la ciienta, 

Discovering the deception. 
Caioy Fell, 3d. pers. imperfect ind. of 

Caer,'^A mi Ho se le caia la baba. 

My uncle's mouth watered. 
Callar, y. To be dlwt. 
Calles, Thou mavest be silent, 2d, pers. 

prea. ind. of dollar, 
Caminar, To go on, to travel. 
Camimo, s. m. Boad. 
Campo, s. m. Field, country. 
CanSmgo, s. m. Canon, priest. 
Cantidiad, s. f. Quanti^, 
Cora, s. f. Face. 
CartiUa, s. f. Alphabet. 
Casa, 8. f. HouBe. 

CoModo, Married, past part, of Casar, 
Casar, v. To marry. 



CON 



T8 



DAR 



CaiJ» ftdr. AJmott. 

Ca»6, Ha married, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Ccuar, 
CasStef He married. 
CcUomt prop, name, Cato. 
Causa^ 8. f. Caiue. 
Causa, CaaBOfl, 3d pen. prei. ind. of 

CauBor, 
Causaba, Caused, 3d per. imp. ind. of 

Causar. 
CausoTt T. To cause, to prodaee. 
Cautivo, 8. m. Captire. 
CenOf 8. f. Sapper. 
Cerca, adr. About, near. 
Cetahtm^ Ceased, 3d per8« imperf. ind. 

of Cesar, 
OaaoHf Cease^ 3d per. pres. ind. of Cuar. 
Cesar, t. To cease. 
Cieio, a. m. Heaven. 
Cietuia, 8. f. Science. 
CiennOf a, f. Mud. 
Ciarta, a4j. Certain. 
Cinsha, a. 1 Girth. 
Cinco, adj. Fire. 
Ciudad, a. L Town. 
Cobarde, a^j. Coward. 
Coces, Kicks, plor. of C9x, 
Codieia, a. f. Ayarioe. 
OobnadOf Tofted, matted, past part, of 

Colmar. 
Coltnar, t. To strew, to coTer. 
Otioear, t. To place. 
Coloearte, To place thyself. 
ColodriUo, s. m. Coa$cmotion. 
GomenzoTt v. To oonmieaoe. 
Comenzaron, They began, 3d pers. past 

ind. of Gomentar, 
Comenz6, He began, 3d pers. past ind. 

of ComeMMir, 
Comer, y. To eat. 
Comienzo, I begin, Ist pers. pres. ind. 

of Comenzar, 
Comienza, Begins, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Comenzar, 
Como, oonj. As, like— adr. How. 
Compas, 8. m. Order, measure.^^ eam" 

paSf Measured. 
Comprar, t. To buy. 
Compr6, He bought, 3d pers. past ind. 

of C&mprar, 
ComprSme, He bought me. 
Con, prep. With. 

Concertar, ▼. To eoncert, to arrange. 
Concerts, Arranged, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Concertar. 
Condicion, s. f. Condition. 
Confttso, adj. Confused. 
Congofar, t. To annoy, to afflict. 
CongqjS, Annoyed, 8d pers. past ind. of 

Omgqjar. 
Conmover, To more, to soften. 
Conmovido, Moved, past part, of Con- 

mover. . 
Conoce, Knows, 8d pers. pres. ind. of 

Conocer» 
Conocer, t. To know* 
Conoei, Knew, 1st pers. past ind. of 

Conocer, 



ConocUte, Kiwwest, 2d pera. past ind. 

off Cmioeer. 
Conocido, Known, past part, of Conocer, 
Consefa, 8, f. Fable, story, tale. 
Conseco, a. m. Advice, counsel. 
Consolar, t. To console. 
Cantado^ Related, past part, of Contar. 
Contando, Relating, pres. part, of Con- 
tar, 
Contar, t. To relate. 
Contase, I might relate, he might relate, 

iBt and 3d pers. past subj. of Contar, 
Contento, s. m. Contentment. 
Contento, a^j. Content. 
Cont6, Related, dd pers. past ind. of 

Contar, 
Contorsion, a. 1 Contortion. 
Contra, prep. Against. 
Conuton, a. m. Heart. 
Correr, v. To run. 
Corria, I ran, 3d pers. imperf. ind. of 

Correr, 
CosOj 8. f. Thing, anything. 
Costilla, a, f. Rib. — Sobre stts cosiittas, 

Upon ids shoulders. 
Coz, a, m. Elick. 
Creeer^ v. To grow, to swell. 
Crecido, Swollen, past part, of Creeer. 
Oreer, ▼. To beiieye,— subs. Belief. 
Creyendo, Belieying, pres.partof Oreer. 
CrisHanamente, ady. Liike a Christian. 
Cng'ir, y. To crack — subs. Cracking. 
Cual, adj. pro. Which. 
Cuales, ac\j. pron. Which.— -Xo« cuales, 

Who. 
Cualqtiier, pron. Whateyer, 
Cuan, ady. How. 
Cuando, ady. When. 
Ctiante, pron. Whatever. 
Cuanto, s.m. How much. — Cuanto mas. 
How much the more, so m uch the more. 
Cuantas, adj. f. plur. How many. 
OuMo, 8. m. Neck. 
Cuenta, s. f. Count, reckoning. 
Cuenta, Relate, 2d person, sing, impera- 
tive of Collar, 
CmentaU), Relate it. 
Cuenta$i, They relate, 3d per. pres. ind. 

of Contar, 
Cuentas, Thou relatest, 2d pers. pres. 

ind. of Contar, 
Cuento, Relate, 1st pers. pres. ind. of 

Contar. 
Cuento^ s. m. Story, tale. 
Cuestion, a. f. Question. 
Ctddado, a, m. Care. 
CuUiwir, v. To cultivate. 
Cura, 8. m. Curate. 
Cuya, pron. Which, whose. 
Ouyas, pron. plur. Whose. 

B 

Daban, They gave, 3d pers. imperf. Ind. 

of Dear, 
Dado, Given, past part, of Dar, 
Dan, Qiye,Sd pert. pres. ind. of Dar. 
Dar, v. To give. 
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JDSare, I wUl giTe, Ist pin. Ind. <tf Dar. 
Darioj He would hare giTen, Sd pars. 

sing. oond. of Dark 
De, prep. Of, from, with, by, for, in. 
De, May gire, 3d pers. pres. sob. oiDar, 
Debajo, adr. Under. 
Debcj There ought, 3d p6r& pres. ind. 

of Deber* 
Dehen, Must, 3d per. pres. ind. of Veber, 
Deher, T. To owe, ought, should, oonld, 

would, might. 
Dtbia, I ought, lowed, Ist and 8d pers. 

imperf. ind. of Debtr. 
Decir, v. To say, to telL 
Decirle, To say to lum. 
DedOf s. m. Finger. 
Dejctba, Permitted, Ist and 3d pera. 

imperf. ind. of Dejar, 
D^a, Allow, let, 2d peirs. sing, impenu 

tire of Dejar. 
Dejome, Iiea^e. 

Dejar, t. To leave, to forsake, to avoid. 
Dejara, Would leaye, 3d pers. fut. subj. 

of D^ar, 
Dp'ards^ Thou wilt £ul, Sd pers. fut. of 

ind. of Dejar, 
Dejaria, Should cease, Ist and 3d pers. 

eond. of JD^ar, 
Deje, Qare up, left, forsook, Ist pers. 

past ind. of JDefar, 
Delf comb, article for i2e tf^ Of the, from 

the^ in the, by the. — Del que, than. 
Del, comb. pron. for de el. From him or 

it, of him or it. 
Delia, comb. pron. for de ella, Of her 

or it, for her or it. 
Delantero, adj. Fore. 
DevMUftAf. Otherwise.— Por lo demat. 

In other respeota. 
Deparado, ProTided, past part of De* 

parar, 
Deparar, t. To send, to give. 
Derrumba, Precipitates, 3d pers. pres. 

ind. of Derrumhar, 
Derrttmbar, t. To precipitate. 
Desaguisado, s. m. Evil, iignry. 
Desa, comb. pron. for de eta. Of this, 

in this. 
Deaaforado, aiy. Rash. 
Desealza, adj. Unshod, barefoot. 
Descanaado, adj. Disposed, prepared. 
Desde^ prep. From, zrom thence. 
Deede luego. Then, at that time. 
Desdenar, t. To scorn, to detest. 
Desdenada, ac^j. Scorned. 
Deeear, t. To covet. 
Deeembareadero, s. m. Landing place. 
Desemejdble, adj. Singular. 
Deseo, s. m. Desire. 
Deteeperabaee, Exasperated, 8d pers. 

imperf. ind. of Desesperarse, 
Desesperarse, v. ref. To despair. 
Deshora, s. f. Present hour. — A deshora, 

Suddenly. 
Desistir, v. To desist. 
Deapejado, adj. Clever, smart. 
Demena, Descends, dd pers. pres. ind. 

of De^enar, 



Deapefkjba, Descended, nneeipitited^ 8d 

pers. ka/fert. ind. of Deapenar, 
Deapenar, v. To precipitate, to fall 

downwards. 
Deapertador, s. m. He who awakens* 
Deapuea, prep. After, afterwards. 
DeAa, comp. pion. fSor de este. Of this. 
Deatoa, comp. pron. plur. for de ettoe. 

Of these. 
Deaviar, v. To deviate. 
Deaviamos, Turn omrs^ves away. 
Detener, v. To arrest, to stop. 
Detenia, Stopped, arrested, 1st and Sd 

pers. imperf. ind. of Detener. 
Determinaeion, s. f. Determination. 
Determinar, v. To determine. 
DetermM, He determined, Sd per. past 

ind. of Determinar* 
Di, Tell, sar, 2d per. imper. of Deeir, 
Dia, s. m. Day. 
DicAolo, B. m. Devil. 
Dice, Savs, 3d per. pres; ind. of Decir, 
Dicen, They say, 3a per. pres. xmL of 

Decir. 
Dicea, Thou sayest, 2d pers. pres. ind* 

of Decir. 
Dicho, Said, |Mst of Deeir^ 
Diciendo, Saying, pres. part, of Deeir. 
Dihon, Qftve, Sd pers. past ind. of Dar. 
Diez, adj. Ten. 
Dificultoao, a4j., Dtffieolt. 
Diffaa, Thou mayest tell, 2d pers. pres. 

subj. of Deeir. 
Digno, adj.. Worthy. 
Di^, I say, 1st peri prea. ind. of Dteir. 
Dufote, I say unto thee. 
Dije, I said, 1st pers. past ind. of 

DedTk 
Dijeae, Might teU, Ist and 3d pers. past 

subj. ot Deeir. 
D^o, Said, 3d pers. past ind. of Deeir. 
Dtjome, He said to me. 
Dt/ole, Said to him. 
Dilator, V. To defer, to delay. 
Dilate, Delay, 8d pers. sing, imper. of 

ZHlcUar, 
Dil&telo, Delay it, put it off. 
Dilo, TeU it. 
DinerOf s. n. Money* 
Dio, Gave, he gave, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Dar. 
Dioa, B. m. God. 
2>tra^Thon abalt say, 2d. pers. fut. ind. 

of J^mr. 
Dire, I will say, 1st pers. fut. ind. of 

Dedr. 
Diacurrir, v. To dispute. 
Diaeurao, %, m. Discourse^ reasoning. 
Diaimular, v. To dissimulate. 
Disputa, B. f. Dispute. 
Disputar, v. To dispute. 
Do, adv. Where. 
Doblon, s. m. Doublon, Spanish gold 

coin, value aboi^t 348. 
Doce, adj. Twelve. 
Doctor, s. m. Doctor. 
Donde, acy. Where. 
Darada, adj. Golden. 
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D mmda^S Htfkt fid^fln^ iinperf* lad. iif 

/>ormtr, t. To sleep. 
/>M»«4j. Two. 

Doicieniosj adj. Two handred. 
/>ikfo, f . f. Doabt. 
/>Mcno, Master, goardiiui. 
JDmerme, Sleeps, 3d pen. pr«8. ind. And 
Sleep, Sdjper. aiog. imper. of Dormir, 
Duro, a4j. Hard. 

£«, loterj. Ha. 

Eckarse, ▼. To throw one's self, throw 

joorself. 
Eclen&sHco, s. m. Bfftlsniantir 
Edad, 8. f. Age. 
Edueacion, s. f. EdiieAtioD. 

mercitOf s. m. Army. 

Elt aft. m. siqg. The* . 

£4proQ. It, hiii^ that. 

J^/l!ai,prQii.Sh0»it. 

ElkUt proik Thej, them. 

Embargot s. m. Interdict.— iSiia miiafyi^ 

Nevertheless. 
EmkraggmdOf Bmoiog» pres. part, of 

Ewhnaar, 
Embrazar, t. To braoe. 
EwJbmaU^ a. m. Artifiee, mse* stratngeia. 
EmpUot s. m. Dwploy* 
E%f yt&p. la. 

^iNHMrtufe, adK £;naiiiK»afed. 
Encaminar, t. To trayel. , 

EneaminS, W#t}| Q|tW«rdSv9d per«. pwt 

ind. of ErnxmUnar. 
Eikcargar^r. T» Qbaif f. . 
Enearpo, Charged, 3d pers. past ^od* of 

Enearsfor, ' i. .■ i . . 

Ennitut, adv. Over, in eo^ioDction, . . 
Em/mmdeir^ t. To jneommead. 
Encomendase, I. 'SlioM • QomAeq^, lat 

pers. past subj, of J^ootm^ndar^ 
Encontmbm^ yiM*. let and 3d. pers. in- 

perf. ind. of J6f»tf(>a^PKVr» . 
EnwtUr€r9 t» To meet. . . , 
Enemigo, s. m. Enemy. 
Energumeno, s. m. Lunails* 
Enojar, v. To ann^« Ifklrritato. 
^n4pMv YcK» 84 pen* afo^ imper. of 

£iisdiar,T» Toteaeb. .. 

Enienarmei To teach me, . 

EntanS, Taught, dd pera. past iod. of 

Entenar, 
Entender, y. To und«rstaadr to show, 

to determine. 
EntendtOt 1 understood^ 1st and 3d p«ra» 

imperf. ind. otJSniemder, 
Entendimiento, s. m. Understanding* 
Entemecer, v. To soften. 
Entemecio, I softened, 3d pers. past. 

ind. of Entemeetr, 
Enterneciose, I softened down^ 
Ent6tteg$, adv. There* 
Entre, prep. AjDonflit, between. 
ErUretendre, I shall entewtaiii 1st pers, 

fat. ind. of Entretmet^ 



Eniretener, To entertaiD» to«mase. . 

EmttuTt, V, To eater. 

Entro, Entered, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Entrar. 
Enviar, v. To send. 
Enviarte, To send thee. 
Emtio, Santt dd pers . past ind. of Enmar. 
Era, Was, I was, 1st and 3d pers. ini- 

pMNrf. ind.. of Str^ Etom qu€ se tra^ 
What was, has been. 
Eres^ Thou artk 3d pers. pres* inl of Sw. 
Ennr, V. To err. 

JSsy It is, 3d pers. pres. ind. of Ser» 
Esa, adj. This, that. 
Escapar, v. To escape* 
EscaaOy adj. Miserly. 
Eactteharf v. To listen. 
Escudero, s. m. Squire, groom. 
Et^melsi, s. f. 3<ibooL 
Eseura, adj. Obscure, dark. 
Eseuridad, s. f. Obeouritj, darkness. 
Ese, adj. That. 
Bteneiot s. f. Essence, 
Eiforxare, Willendeavour* Isi pers. fi^. ^ 

md. of Etjbrxar, . t . 

Esfonunrt^^ To force one>«el^]^ en- • 

deavour. 
Eso, jprpn. Th^ 
Espanolf adj. a. Spanish.. , 
Espimola, adj» t Spaoiah. . 
EspantOt s. m. Fright. 
Especialmentef a^y. Especially. 
E^Qf,*, nk Mirror, glass. 
Espera, Waitesi, 2d pers. pres. ind. and 

waits, 3d,p^s. pres, ind. of Esperar^ 
Esperabci^ tezpected,'l8t pers. imperii 

ind. of Esperar, 
Etperamet Wait for me. 
Etperanxa^ s. f. Hope* 
Esperar, v. To wait, to expect, to 

hope. 
E^Mlear, y. To spur. 
Espumanyo, s. m, foam. 
i?5ta, a4i. This. 

Estd, Is, dd pers. pres. Ind. of Estar* 
Egtaha, Was, 3d pers„ in^perf. ind. of 

E^ta^, , 

Estdban, They were, 3d pers. ipaperf. 

ind. of Ettar, 
Estan, Are, 3d pers. preik ind. of E^tar. 
Estar, y. To be. 
^Wflf*, adi, .There. 
Bstatura, s. f. Snitore, height. 
Estt^ adj. This. 
EatCy Be, let him be, may be» Sd pers. 

sing. Imper. and pros, subtj. of Estar. 
Esteme^ Betopne. 
EstQo, s. m.' Style, manner, doty. . 
Esto, pron. That, this. 
Estoy, I am, 1st per. pres. ind> ot Estar, 
Estrella, s. f. Star. 

Esiruendo, s. m. Great noise, hubbub. 
Exhortar, y. To exhort. 
Exhortaron, Ther exhorted, 3d pers. 

past ind. ist Exnartoff 
Exhortaronme, They exhorted me. 
Extensa, acy. Ex^nt. — ^ar extenso. In 

detaD. 
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Eximilo, ftdj. Strange. 
Exiruordinariaaunte,9dw. Ezeesslrelj. 

F 

FaUar, r. To fail. 

Fahare, It may want, 8d pars. tuU sab. 

of Faltar* 
Faitey Want, 3d pars. sing, fanperatireof 

FaUar^ 
Fcmutf s. f. Bnmonr, fame. — Legum is 

Jama, Aceording to report, as it is said. 
Fatijs/a, Fatigoes, 3d pars. pres. ind. of 

Fatigar, 
Fatigar, To fistigue. 
Fe, s. f . Fact. 
Fenda, s. f. Bod. 
Fiel, adj. Faithful. 
FigurOf Fancy, 2d pars. sing, ifflperatire 

of Fiffurar, 
Fipwnr, r. To figure. 
Fpo^ratef Figure to jourselfi 
FuStofo, s. m. Philosopher. 
Forttma, s. f. Fate. 
Forzar,. t» To force. 
.FW, ^as, went, Sd pers. past ind. of 

<S!sr and /r. 
Fui, Was, Ist pers. past ind. of Ser, 
FuenU, s. f. Spring, fountain. 
Fuera, Might be, 1st and Sd pers. cond. 

sul(j. of &r. 
JFVMm, adr. Out, beyond. 
Fu9re, Should go, 3d pers. fut. subj. of 

Ser, 
Fuerza, Forces, Sd pers. pres. ind. of 

Farxar, 
Fknoio, adjj. Forious. 

a 

Gomadero, s. m. Oraiier. 

GatuMdo, s. m. Floolc, 

(ratto, a. m. Oest, grimace* | 

Golnemo^ s. m. GoTernment, manage- 
ment. 

Gohe, s. m. Stroke, thump. 

Goipear, t. To strike,— subs. Striking. 

Gordo, ad|j. Fat. 

GrcM, adj. Great, grand. 

GroMde, adj. Great, grand. 

Griego, a4j. Greek, 

Gmardado, Beseryed, past part, of 
Gtiardar, 

Gwxrdaba, Tended, guarded, 3d pers. 
imperfect of Guardur^ 

Gvardar, y. To guard. 

Gm s taban, Enjoyed, 3d pers. imperfect 
ind. of Guttar, 

Gtu ta bamm e , I enjoyed. 

Gtutar, T. To please. 

Guito, 8. m. Taste. 

H 

Ha, It has, has, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Haher, 
ffaber, y. To haye, to be, haying. 
Hoberme^ Haying me. 



Habkh I had, he hftd, she had« there 

was, he was, it was, 1st and Sd pers. 

imperf. ind. of Habtr» 
BaJnan, Had, they had, 3d pen. imperf. 

ind. of Haber, 
H&bU, a4i. Able. 
Habilidad, s. m. Ability. 
Hablar, y. To speak. 
BiM6, He spoke, Sd pers. past ind. of 

Hablar, 
Habrd, Will haye, there will be, 3d pers. 

fut. ind. of Saber. 
Haee, Makes, 3d pers.jMre8. Ind. of ITo* 

eer,-^S^ kaee noehe. When it is night. 
Haeer, y. To do, to make, doing. 
Saeerle, To make him. 
SdeertM, To make me. 
Haeia, prep. Towards. 
Sacian, Made, 3d pars, imperf. ind. of 

Hacer, 
Haga, May do, may make, 1st and 3d 

pers. pres. subj. of IToiMr. — Que no 

Me nu AMa, Let not be done to me. 
BaUaban, They found, Sd pers. imperf. 

ind. of HaOar, 
Hallar, y. To find. 
Bailarse, To find one*s self, to find 

yourself. 
JBambre, s. f. Hunger. 
Ham, Hate, 8d pers. pres. Ind. oiHaber» 
Hare, Shall do, lstper.ftit.lnd.of JEbear. 
Haut Thou hast, 2d pers. pres. ind. of 

Haher, — Haa di eaber, Yoa must 

know. 
Haeiei, prep. For, until, till. 
Hag, There is. 
Haz, Do, make, 2d pers. sing, imper. of 

Haeer, 
Hazana, s. f. Exploit, deed. 
He, Haye, 1st pers. pres. ind. of Haber, 
He aM^here now I — He a/U lo que go 

dije, Whalt I told yxm. 
Heaqui, There is, here is. 
Het^o, Made, past part, of Haeer, 
Hecho, s. m. Exploit, deed. 
Hemoe, We bare, Ist pers. pres. lad. of 

Haber, 
Herir, y. To wound. 
Hermano, s« m. Brother. 
Hieiera, He would make, 3d pars. cond. 

subj. of Haeer, 
HUneeen, Might make, 3d pers. paat 

subj. of Haeer* 
Hiere, Stuns, 3d per. pres. ind. of Herir, 
IRerro, s. m. Iron. 
H^p, s. m. Son, child. 
H^a, s. f. Daughter, child. 
Httioria, s. f. History, tale. 
Hizo, Did, acted, 3d pers. sing, paat iof. 

of Haeer, 
Hoja, a, f. Leaf. 
Hewihre, a. m. Man. 
Hombro, s. m. Shoulder. 
Hombruna, a4j» f. Masculine. 
Homeeiih, s. m. Hatred, misanthropy. 
Honradamente, adj. Honourablj. 
Hora, 8. tm. Hour. 
Horror, s. m. Horror. 
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HiMgm, Hid had, Im had, Ut and 8d 

pers. oond. rab). of Haher. 
HtibUron, Tkey had, 3d pen. past iod. 

of Haber. 
Sumano, adj. Hmnaii. 
Humedeee, Water, 3d pen. prea. tod. 

of Humedeeer. 
Humedecer, y. To water. 



Iba, It went, 2d pers. imperf. ind. of Ir. 
IgUna^ s. f. Ghnroh. 
.Maorar, r. To be ignorant of. 
fmaginarionf s. f. ImagfamtioD. 
IncentivOf b. m. locentiTe. 
IncesabU, adj. Contioual. 
IneomparabUf adj. Incomparable. 
ludiutria, s. f. lodastry, addreu. 
InfinUOf adv. lofloitelj. 
Infitndir, y. To inspire, 
iii^eato, s. m. Wic 
ImtnedkUamente^ ady. Immediately. 
Inttante, s. m. Lostant. 
Insula, B. f. Island. 
IrUimo, adj. Interior, depth. 
Jntrepido, adj. Intrepid, 
/r, T. To go. 
/rfe, Go awaj. 

/r^.Thoo 8baItgo,2d pers.fut.ind. of /r. 
IzquUrdOf a4j« Left. 



JamaSf adr. Nerer, erer. 
Jmntar, y. To join. 
Junta, ady. Close, near, by. 
Junto, Joined, past part, of Juntar. 
Juror, y. Swear. 



Xa, art. The, that. 

La, pron. Her, it. 

LSuj/rima, s. f. Tear. 

Lanzon, s. m. Lance. 

Largamente, ady. Largely. 

Xa<, art. ^« plo- ^be. 

Zxif, pron. Them. 

Lastima, Wounds, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Loitimar, 
Lastimar, v. To wound, to offend. 
ZjOtina, a4)> Latin. 

Le, pron. Him, it, to him, to it, to you. 
Lector, s. m. Reader. 
Leer, y. To read, reading. 
Legal, adj. Loyal. 
Leido, Bead, past part, of Leer, 
Lefos, adr. Far. 
Lengua, s. f. Tongue. 
Les, pron. Them, to them. 
Levantado, adj. Elerated. 
Lihrar, To free, to deliyer.~-£n Lih^ 

rarle. In rescuing yoo. 
Libre, adj. Free. 
Ligadura, s. f. Ligature, bond. 
LineOy s« f. Line. 
Lisonjeaba, Flattered, I si and 3d pers. 

imperf. ind. of Lisonjear, 



Lieonjear, y. To flatter. 
Llaniaba, Called, 1st and 3d pers. im- 
perf. ind. of Liamar. 
Llamabaee, He was called. 
LUtmada, Called. 
Llamar, y. To call, to name. 
Llamarae, To be ctdled, to call himself. 
Llanuu, Callest thou, 2d pen. pres. ind. 

of Llamar » 
Llegaba, Arrired, 3d pers. imper. ind. 

of Ltegar. 
Llegaban, Arrired, trespassed, 3d pers. 

imperf. ind. of Llegar* 
X/esFO^Mfo) Arriring,part. pres. ofLlegar. 
Ll^fondoee, Approaching. 
Llegar, r. To arrive, to approach. 
Llogd, Arrived, he arrived, 3d pers. 

past ind. of Llegar. 
Llegue, Arrive, 3d pers. pres. sobj. of 

Llegar. 
Lleno, adj. Fall. 
Llev€d>a, She carried, he conducted, Ist 

and 3d pers. imperf. ind. of Llewxr. 
Llevar, y. To carry away, to take, tolead. 
Llevaae, Might be carried, 1st and 3d 

pers. past subj. of Lhvar, 
LievS, He carried, 3d pen. past ind. of 

Llemn: 
Llevome, He took me. 
Llorar, y. To weep,to lament, to deplore. 
Llore, May deplore, 1st pen. pres. subj. 

of Llorar, 
Lo, art. The. 
Lo, pron. It, that, the thing. — Lo que. 

What. 
LSgica, s. f. Logic. 
Lograr, v. Acquire. 
LogrS, I aeqoired, 1st pen. past ind. of 

Lograr. 
Logree, Thou obtainest, 2d pers. pres. 

subj. of Lograr* 
Lo8, art. m. pi. The. 
Luego,aAi. Beeently, lately, afterwards, 

soon. 
Lugar, s. m. Place, Tillage. 
Luna, s. f. Moon. 



M 



Madre, s. f. Mother, bed of a river. 

Maestro, s. m. Master. 

Mai, 8. m. Evil. 

Mala, adj. Sad. 

Malhadado, adj. Unfortunate, unlucky. 

MaHiana, s. f. Morning. 

Manera, s. f. Manner, degree* 

Mano, s. f. Hand. 

Manso, adj. Gentle. 

Manteado, a^j. Tossed in a blanket. 

Manteista, s. m. Robed student. 

Mantener, v. To maintain. 

Mantenerte, Keep thyself. 

Maravillarse, To be astonished. 

Maramllo, I marvel, I wonder, 1st pers. 

pres. ind. of Maravillar, 
Marchar, v. To march. 
Marte^ proper name. Mars. 
Mas, adv. More, much, most. 
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Ma9, coDJ. Bot. 

Materia, •• f. Matter. 

Mayor, a^j. G r eater » greatest, oldeat. 

Me, pron. Me, myself, to me. 

Medio, ady. Half. — Media nocke^ Mid- 

m'ght. 
Me^oso, adj. Timoroua« 
Mejor, adj. JBetter, best. 
Memoria, s. f. Memory, list. 
Menear^ T. To stir, 
Metieaae, Might stir, 3d pers. past subj. 

of Menettr, 
Menester, s. m. Need, necessity. 
Menoa, ady. Less, least. 
Menuda, adj. Sh<H't» small, fine. 
Merced^ s. f. Grace. 
Me», s. m. Month. 
Messes, Months, plur. of Mes* 
MeUr, T. To put. 
Mezelar, t. To mix, to meddle. 
Mezelarme, Interfere, meddle. 
Mi, ady. My. 
Mi, pron. Mine. 
Mia, pron. Mine, my. 
Miedo, 8. m. Fear, dread. 
Milagro, s. m. Miracle. 
Aft'o, pron. Mine. 
Mirando, Looking, seeking, pres. part. 

of Mirar, 
Mirar, y. To seek, to regard, to gnard. 
MismOf adj. f. Same* 
Mismo, adj. m. Same, self. 
Mitigar, v. To mitigate. 
Modo, s. m. Mode, manner. — De modo 

que. So that. 
Monarquia, s. f. Monarchy. 
Montar, To mount. 
^ MoHii, I mounted, Ut pers. past ind. of 

MoTitar, 
Monte, s. ro. MoontaiB. 
Morir, y. To die. 
Mostrar, v. To show. 
Mosire, X showed, 1st pers. past ind. of 

Mostrar. 
Mover, t. To move. 
Movido, Moyed, past part, of Mover* 
Moza, s. f. Girl. 
Muchas, adj. fem. plur. Many. 
Mucho, a4j. and ady. Much. 
Muckos, Many» plur. of Mucho, 
Muda, s. f. Ointment, 
Muerto, adj. Dead. 
Muestra, It appears, 3d pers. pres. ind. 

of Mostrar, 
Mueva, May more, 8d pers. pres. subj. 

and Let him more, 3d pers. impera- 

tiye of Mover. 
Muger, s. f. Wife, woman. 
Mula, s. f. Mule. 
Mundo, B. m. World. 
Afuri^, Died, 3d pers. past ind. of Morir, 
Muslo, s. m. Thigh. 
Muy, adr. Very, mneh. 

N 

Naeer, t. To be born. 
Naci, Was born, Ist pers. past ind. of 
Naeer, 



Naeido, Bora, past pwt. ol Naoer, 

Nacimiento, a. m. Birth. 

Naciste, Wast born, 2d pers. past ind. 

of Naeer, 
Nada, adv. Nothing, anything. 
Nodie, pros. Any one, no one. 
Natural, a4j. Natural. 
Naturalmente, adv. Naturally. 
Negocio, s. m. Negociation, business. 
Negro, adj. Black, sad. 
Ni, conj. Neither, nor. — Ni ni. Neither, 

nor. 
Ningun, adj. Any, none, 
Ningvna, afi[j. Any, none. 
Niiio, adj. Young. 
No, adv. Not. 
Noehe, s. f. Night. 
Nos, pron. Us, ourselves. 
Notar, V. To remark. 
Notas, Thou markest, 2d pers. pres. ind. 

of Notar, 
Note, Mark, 3d per. pres. subj. of Notetr. 
Neustra* ai^. f. Our. 
Neustro, adj. m. Our. 
Nuevo, adj. New. 
Numero, s. m. Number* 
NuHca, adv. Never, in no way. 

O 

0, eonj. Or.— O, 6, Either, or. 
Obligacion, s. f. Obligation. 
Ohra, s. f. Office, execution, operation. 
Oia, He heard, 3d pers. imperf. ind. of 

Oir. 
Oido, Heard, past part, of Oir. 
Oido, s. m. Ear. 
Oir, V. To hear. 

Oimos, To hear us. / 

0)0, 8. m. Eye. 
Ola, interj. Ho. 
Ordenado, Ordained, past. part, of Or- 

denar, 
Ordenar, v. To ordain. 
Oro, s. m. Gold. 
Oseuridad, s. f. darkness. 
Osarse, Daring. 
Osour, adj. fem. obscure. 
Otra, adj. f. Other, another..^ 2)« otra. 

In any other manner. 
Oyeron, They heard, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Oir. 
Oy6, Heard, 3d pers. past ind. of Oir, 



Padre, s. m. Father. 

Padrino, s. m. Godfather. 

Paaot s.m. Payment, salary, recompence. 

Palabra, s. f. Word. 

Para, prep. For. 

Paranao, Stopping, pres. part. ciParar, 

Parandose, Stopping tbemseWes. 

Parar, v. To stop. 

Pareee, It appears, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

. Parecer, 
Pareeer, To appear. 
Paredt Appeared, 3d pers. post ind. of 

Parecer. 
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ParectamoSf We appeared, Iti |>era. im- 

perf . ind. of Pt^w, 
PaiMfiSi ' Api^eAlred, 9d pen. pMt. ind. 

of Pareeer. 
Paredole, It appeared to him. 
Parte, 8. f. Place, souroe, oause> part.^* 

Df otraparte, Besidee. 
ParH'^, y. To go^fbrtlii tO dMde, to part. 
Paaa, Pass, 2d pers. sing, imperatfye of 
' P«6Rxr.-— jPamK adekmtei Gontinoe. 
Pnst^dj Passed, 1st and 9d pen. imperf. 

Ind. of P&»ar, 
Pasaban, Passed, Sd pers. imperf. iod. 

of Pcuar, 
Pcuado, Passed, transported, past port. 

of Pasar. 
Patage^ s. m. Pass&ge. 
Pe^ando, Pasi^ng, part. pres. of Pa$ar. 
FtUar, y. lipase, to cross, to earr^ oyer. 
Pasdron, Passed, 8d pers. past ind. of 

Pasaronse, They went. 

Pascue, Could pass, conld transport, he 

Bhottld transport, 1st and 3d pera. past 

Bubj. of Pasar. 
Pat6, Carried <rrer, 3d pers. past ind< 

of Pasar, 
Ptuo^ 8. m. Pace, st^p. 
Pastor^ 8. m. Shepherd, pastor, herd. 
Pastora, s. f. Shepherdess. 
Patada^ s. f. Kick, 
J%ver, s« m. Fear. 
Pecho, s. m. Breast. 
Pedante, a. m. Pedant, pedagogue. 
PiH&ze, 9, m. Piece. 
Pedir, y. To ask; 
Peine, s. m. Comb. 
Peligro, s. m. Peril, danger. 
^eUgtoef^, adj. Dangerous. 
Pena, s. m. Suffering, pain. 
Penetrado, Penetrated, past part, of 

Penetrar» 
Peneirar, y« Td penetrate. 
Pensaba, Thought, 1st and 3d pers. im- 
perf. ind. of Pensar* 
Pensar, y. To think. 
Pequenoi adj. Little. 
Perder, v. To lose. 
P$reee, BsrislieBy 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Perecer, 
Perenfir, y, To-perish. 
IVrv, eonj. But. 
Persona, s. f. Person. 
Pesadutnbre, s. f. Chagrio, inqaietude, 
' anilety. 

Pescador, s. m. Fisherman. 
Pida, Bkiuire, 3d pers. pres. labj. of 

Pedir, 
PiS, s. m. Foot. 
Pierde, Looses, 3d pers. pros. ind. of 

Perder, 
Piema, s. f. L«g. 
Pintar, y. To paint, to describe. 
Pinto, Describe, 1st. pers. pres. ind. of 

Pkitar, 
Plegaria, s. f. Supplication, prayer. 
Pobre, adj. P4or» 



Poco, s. m. Adj>. aiBd ady. Littie. 
P^eos, «dy^lur. of Poeo, Few. 
Podamos, We may, Ist pers. pres. sttbj. 

ofPotfw; 
Podemos, We can, 1st pers. pres. ind. of 

Poder, 
Poder, y. To be able, may, can, should, 

would. 
Podia, Could, I could, be codld, 1st and 

3d pers. imperf. ind. of Poder^ 
Podian, It oould, 8d pers. imperf. ind. 

of Poder. 
Podhi, WiU iw aUe, 8d pers. fat. ind. of 

Poder, 
Podras, Thou wilt be aUe, 2d pers. fat. 

ind. of Poder, 
Podremos, We may, 1st pers. fnt. ind. 

of Poder, 
Poeta, a. m. Poet. 
Poner, y. To put. — Poner las ptemas 

(U oaboUio, To spur, to urge. 
Ponerme, To put me. 
Ponkt, Ho put, 3d pen. imperfL ind. of 

Poner, 
Por, prep. For, through, by, at. 
Porque, oooj. BeeHuse, why. 
Porfiar, y. To strive. 
PoHble, adj. Possible. 
Prado, s. m. Prairie, park* 
Bri^msda, s. f. Ptfebend. 
Preceptor, s. m. Preceptor, teacher. 
PreoisadOg Obliged, past part, of iVe* 

cisar, 
PritiisAf^, To fovoo) t» obiige. 
Predicar, y. To preach. 
PrsffiimMar, y. To ask. 
Prwunte, Asked, 1st pers. past ind. of 

Pi*^/iMiitt',' 
Presto, adv. Promptly, soon. 
Pretension, s. f. Pretension. 
Principio, s. m« Commencemeirt. 
Prsmeter^ T. To promise. 
Prometido, Promised, past part, of 

Prometer, 
Proponer, y. To propose. 
Proponerles, To propose to them. 
Pr(^onenne, Propose to me. 
Proseguir, y. To pursue, to continue. 
Prosigue, Go on, continue, 2d pen. sing. 

im^ratire of Prosegtdr. 
ProsiguiS, Continued, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Proseguir. 
Pudo, Could, he was able, 3d pers. past 

ind. of Poder, 
Psidiese, He could, 3d pen. past ind. of 

Poder, 
Pueda, Can, may be able, I can, 1st and 

3d pers. pres. snbj. of Poder, 
Puede, Is possible, it may be, can, may, 

3d pers. pres. ind. of Poder, 
Puedes, Mayest, canst, thou canst, 2d 

pers. pres. ind. of Poder. 
Pues, ady. conj. and interj. Since, then, 

well. 
Puesto, Plaeed, past part, of Poner, ^ 

Puesto que, conj. Although, at the same 

time. 
Puesto, s. m. Place, post, appoiDtmeiit. 
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Punto, B. ffl. PolDi, momeot. 
PuHeran^ Inspired, 8d pen. oond. Bobj. 

of Poner, 
Puso, He put, 3d pen. past ind. of Poner, 

Q. 

Que, coDJ. As, than, if— Q«» dhftie& 

mi we, For as. 
Que, pron, "Who, whiefa, thak, what, 

vrhereaJbf-whertiore.^Loque, Wtrich, 

what. — La que. Which. 
Queda, Bemun, 2d pen. amg. imper, of 

Quedar, 
Qu6daU^ Remain Uieow 
Quedaba, Remained, 1st and 3d pen. 

imperf. ind. of Quedar, 
Quedar, y. To remain. 
Queddron, Remained, 8d pers. past ind. 

of Quedar, 
Quedo, He became, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Quedar, 
Quedo, adj. i^iiet, tranquil, peaceable. 
QuerSis, Will wish, 2d pen. fut. ind. of 

Querer* 
Querer, y. To wish, to loye, to deure, 

wiU,— subs. Will. 
Querido, Wished, denred, loied, past 

part, of Querer* 
Quien, pron. Whom, he who, whomso- 
ever, ant one, 
Quiera^ BUiy wish, 3d pOffS* pros* Bubj^ 

of Querer, 
Quiere, Wishes, joii wish, 3d pers* pres. 

ind. of Querer, 
Quiero, I wish, I mean,' Ist pers. pres. 

ind. of Querer- 
Quise, I wished, 1st pen. past ind. of 

Querer, 
Quieiere, Should wb^ 8d pers. fat. sub j. 

of Querer, 
Quineree, Thou shalt please, 2d pers. 

fut. sobj. of Quer^Ti 
Quito, Wished, desired, 3d pets, past 

ind. of Querer, 
Quizd, ady. Pertiaps. 

R 

Raagado, Torn to rags, past part* of 

Baegar, 
Rasgar, y. To tear up. 
jRaya, s. t. Limit, bowMl. 
Regalar, y. To regale. 
Pjegai&ron, Thej regaled, 3d pers. past 

ind. of Regalar, 
Beino, s. m. Kingdom. 
Reir, y. To laugh. 
ReUevee^ s. plo. Fragments. 
Renta, s. f. Keyenue, income. 
RemHendo, Repeating, pres. part, of 

Repetir, 
Repetir, r. To repeat. 
Rqtoso, s. m. Repose. 
R^miaeion, s. f. Reputation. 
RetbalozOf a4i- Slippy. 
Resolucion, s. f. Resolution. 
Reeohar, y« To resolTO. 



Resolvio, H»retQlrod*<8dperB. pnaiwd. 

of Beeoher, 
Responder, y. To reply. 
Re$pondi6, Replied, 8d pers. past ind. of 

Responder, 
Resucttar, y. To resosoitate. 
Reeudio, adj. Resolved* 
Retirar, v. To reitire* 
RMird, Reiived, 3d pecs. pMt. iod» ot 

Retirar- 
ReventabOy I burned with desire, Island 

8d pers* imperf. ind. of Rsn^ntar, 
Ria, May smile, 3d pers. sulg. of ^eir, 

ili«p, a4j. Ri<^ 

Rienda, a. f. Rein. 

i2io, 0. m. Riv«r* 

Risco, B, m. Precipice. 

Rodela, s. f. Buckler.; 

Rogar, y« To nray, to beg. 

R/sMizOi a4j. Hardy, rompingy rollikiog^ 

Romano, adj. Roman. 

Rompe, Breaks, bursts, 1st per«(. pres. 

ind. of Rotnpern 
Rmi^F, y. Xo break. 
Rmgo^ X beg, 1st pers. pres. ind» of 

Rogar, 
I^n^o, «. m. Prayer, entreaty* , 
Ruiao, B, m. Noise. 

S ' . 

"* .-1 . • 
Saber, y. To know. n : ., 

Sabia, You knew, 3d pers. past ind* of 

Saber, .-..,. 

Sabio,B, m. Knowledge, wisdom. 
Sacar, y. To draw, to secure^r-i^T^^^SY 

carle. In rescuing you«. 
Saco, s. m. Sack. 
Salario, s. m. Sid«ry» 
Salt, Left, set outj 1st pera.pa«kiod. ot 

Salir, 
Salirgi9i To go fbrtb, to«et out. 
Sdltar, y. To leap. 
SaUo, Mounted, 3d perff* pitst ind* of 

SaUmr* 
Salto, s. m. Jump, ]eap> hop. 
Salud, B, f. Safety. > • x 

Salvo, adj. Si^e. 
Sazon, s. f. Season. . 
Se, Mon. Jiim^wii^ Itoelf, henolf, them** 

selves. 
Se, Know, 1st pers. pves* lnd.,of Slqher^ 
See, Let it be, 3d pers. sin^ imperative 

of Ser. . , ^ . * 

Sed^ B. 1 Thint. 
Seguia, Followed, 3d pers. imperf. ind. 

of Seguir, 
Seguidomentep adv. Currently, flowiogjy. 
Seguir, y. To follow, to pursue. 
Segun, prep. According to» as. 
Sast adj. ^n. 
Semejante, adj. Similar. 
Senor, s. m. Signer, siryfdDtleman. 
S^enora, s. 1 1«aily. . i 

Senteneiaf &. f. Gtontence* 
Sentido, Observed, past part, of Skntir, 
SentimientOf s. ni«. Qentiraent. 
Sentir, To smell, to observo* 
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Separw^ r. To leparsl*. 

Separarme, To be se?ered from. 

Ser, V. To be. 

Ser&, It will be, dd pen. Alt. ind.of S«r. 

ServidOf Seryed, past part, of Skrmr, 

Servir, t. To Berre. 

Si, coDJ. If. 

Si, adj. Tes. 

51. ptron. Hiiiitelf, henelf, itaelf. 

Sido, Been, paat part, of Ser, 

SU{0, ad^. Seren. 

Siffo, I continae, Itt pers. pros. iod. of 

Seguir. 
Sigue, Continue, follow, 2d pers. sing. 

imperatiTe of Seguir, 
Sipamos, We may follow, Ist pen. pres. 

subj. of Seguir, 
SileHeio, s. m. GHleooe. 
Sin, prep. Without. 
Sino, coDj. But, except. 
SiHo, s. m. Site, place. 
Sobre, prep. Upon. 
Sobretaltan, Orerwheim, 3d pen. pros. 

ind. of Sobrtaakar, 
Sobretaltar, y. To frighten, to alarm. 
Solamente, ady. Only. 
Soledadj s. f. Solitude. 
SaiUr, y. To be accnstomed. 
Solo, adj. Single, only, — ady. Alone. 
Sonn Are, 3d pers. pres. iad. of Ser, 
Sonar, y. To sound, to vibrate. 
Sonaha, It sounded, 3d pers. imperf. ind. 

of Sonar. 
Sonaban, Sounded, 3d pers. imperf. ind. 

of Sonar, 
Sordo, adj. Stunning, deafening. 
Sosegarse, y. To tranqoillise himself. 
Sog, Am, 1st pers. pres. ind. of S*r, 
Sut adj. pron« His, her, its, their. 
Sti», plur. of Su, Their. 
Suceaer, y. To arrfye, to happen. 
Sucedio, It followed, it happened, 3d 

pers. past ind. of Sueeder, 
Sueeso, s. m. Success. 
Suele, It is accustomed, 3d pers. pres. 

ind. of Soter, 
Suerte, s. f. Fate, destiny. 
Sujicientemente, ady. Suffioiently. 
Suministraba, Supplied, ministered, 1st 

and 3d pen. prss. imperf. of Swminit' 

trar, 
Supe, 1 knew how» I was able, 1st pers. 

ind. of Saber. 
Supo, Knew, 3d pers. past Indicatiye of 

ScU>er. 
Suaurro, s. m. BusQiog. 
Suyo, pron. His, hers. 



Tal, adj. Such. 
Talento, s. m. Talent, genius. 
2W««, adj. Such. 
Tambien, ady. Also. 
Tan, ady. So, so much. 
Taniat, adj. f. plur. So manv. 
Tanto, ad|j. m. 8. So much, that. 
TanioM, adj. m. plur. So many. 



Tardaba, Drtqred, 1st and 8d pen. im- 
perf. ind. of Tardar. 
Tardar, y. To delay. 
Tardar e. May delay, 3d pen. fut. subj. 

of Tardar. 
Te, pron. Thee, to thee. 
TemeroMO, a4j. Fearful. 
Temor, s. m. Fear, dread. 
Tendrd, Will talce, 3d pers. fut. ind. of 

Tener, 
Tener, y. To haye, to hold. 
Tenerme, To haye me. 
Tenga, Keep, 3d pers. sing, imperatiye 

of Tener. 
TetMo, I haye, Ist pert. pres. iod. of 

Tener, 
Tenia, Had, I had, I held, I hoped, she 
had, 1st and 3d pen. imperf; ind. of 
Tener, 
Tenian, They had, 3d pers. imperf. iud. 

of Tener. 
Tentar, y. To tempt. 
Tereiar, ▼. To stop, to arrest 
TereiS, Couched, 3d pers. past iod. of 

Tereiar. 
Temuno^ s. m. Limit. 
Temura, s. m. Tenderness. 
Terribie, adj. Terrible. 
Testimonio, s. m. Testimony. 
Tiempo, s. m. Time. 
Tiene, It has, 3d pers. pres. ind. of Tener. 
Tienee, Thou bast, 9d pers. pres. ind.. of 

Tener. 
Tiento, s. m. Tact, oan.>*i4 tiento, 

Warily. 
Tierra, s. f. Country, ground, earth. 
Tinieblas, s. f. plur. Darkness. 
7io, s. m. Uoolie. 
Tiraba, Inclined, tended, Ist and 3d 

pers. imperf. iod. of Tirar. 
Tirar, y. To draw, to resemble. 
Toda, adj. f. AU. 
Todo, adj. and subs. All. 
Todos, adj. All. 

Todama, ady. Still, yet, always. 
Toman, Take, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Tomar. 
Tomando, Taking, pres. part, of Tomar. 
Tomar, y. To take. 
Topaba, Encountered, Ist and 3d perSw 

imperf. ind. of Topar, 
Topabame, I encountered. 
Topar, To encounter. 
Toparemoe, We shall discoyer, let pers. 

fut. ind. of Topar. 
Toreer, y. To shun. 
Tomar, y. To return. 
Tomo, He turned, he went aoros8,3d 

pers. past ind. of Tomar, 
Tras, prep. After. 
Jhrtarae, To treat himself. 
Trato, B. m. Commerce, intercourse. 
Tree, adj. Three. 
Treecientaa, adj. Three hundred. 
Tristeza, s. f. Afliotion, sadness. 
Tmeoo^ s. m. Exchange. 
Tu, a4j. Thy. 
Tu, pron. Thou. 
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Tm-bado, Troubl«d,pa«tpttrt.of Turhar^ 

Turhar, r. To trouble. 

Tuviese, Tou should keep. 8d pert, past 

aubj. of l^emer. 
Tuvo, He had, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Tener, 



U 



Ultimo, adj. Final. 
(7n, adj. A, an, one. 
Una, a4j. A, an, one. 
U«flw, a^j. fem. Some. 
Uno, adj. A, an, one. 
l/na«,a^.pl. Some. 
Vnicaf adj. f. Unique, single. 
Univeraidad^ s. f. UniTerSity. 
UsOf a, m. Use, custom.— .d^ mo, After 
the manner. 



Vale, Is worth, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 
Fakr. 

Valer, v. To be worth. 

Fa, Ooes, 3d pers. pres. ind. of /r. 

VaUroso, adj. Valorous. 

Valian, Were worth, 3d pers. imperf. 
ind. of Valer. 

Vamoa, "We go, Ist pers. pres. ind. of Ir, 

Vim, Qo, Sd pers. pres. ind. of Jr.— •<$»' 
no me va» d la tnanOf If I am not prer 
vented. 

Va^t Thou goeet, 2d pers. prts. ind. of 
Jr, 

Vaya, May go, Sd pers. pres. subj. of Ir, 

Ve, Sees, 3d pers. pres. ind. of Ver. 

Vea, May see, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 
Ver, 

Veces, Times, pi. of Vez, 

Vedado, Forbidden, past part, of Veda/r, 

Vedado, s. m. Interdict, what is for- 
bidden. 

Vedar, v. To forbid. 

Veia, He saw, 3d pei^s. imperf. ind. of 
Ver. 

Vencedor, s. m. Conqueror. 

Veneer, t. To conquer. 

Vencerme, To conquer myself. 

Vender, t. To sell. 

Venia, Game, was coming, 3d pers. im- 
perf, ind. of Venir* 

Venir, v. To come. 

VenwHoe, We ctfne, 1st pers. past ind. 
of Venir. 

Ventura, s. f. Chance.— Por Ventura, 
Peradventure. 

Feo, I see, 1st pers. pres. ind. of Ver. 

Ver, T. To see. 

Vera, adj. Latin, True, real. 

Verdad, s. f. Truth.— 2>e Verdad, 
Verily. 

Verdadero, adj. True. 



Verde, a^j. Green* 

Vez, 8. f. Time* 

Viage, s. m. Journey. 

Vidai s. f. Life. 

ViendOf Seeing, pres. part of Ver» 

Viene, Comes, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Venir, 
Viento, s. m. Breeze, wind. 
Vieron, They saw, 3d pers. past ind. of 

Ver, 
Viere, 1 should see, 3d pers. fat« snlij. 

of Ver, 
Viesen, Might see, 3d pers. past subj. 

of Ver. 
Viniendo, Coming, pres. part, of Venir, 
Viniere, Should come, 3d pers. fut. subj. 

of Yenir. 
Vi6, Saw, he saw, 8d pers. past ind. of 

Ver, 
Virtud, 8. f. Virtue. 
Visto, adj. Seen. 
Viver, t. To li?e. 
Vino, adj. Awake, lively, alive. 
Voces, Voices, pi. of Foz. 
Voluntad, s. f. Will. 
Volvamos, We may turn, 1st pers. pres. 

subj. of Volver, 
Volver, T. To turn, to return, to change 

position. 
Volverte, Thyself return. 
Volviere, I should return, Ist pers. fut. 

subj. of Voher, 
Volviese, Should be turned, 3d pers. 

past sttfaj. of Voher, 
Volvio^ He returned, 3d pers. past ind. 

of Volver, 
Vosi pron. You. 
Voz, a. f. Voice, cry. 
Vuelta, s. f. Turn, re<»rn.-~i}ar «fia 

vuelta. To execute an enterprise. 
Vueslra, a^j. f. Your. 



Ft oonj. And. 

JTa, adv. Since, already.— iSt ya no es 

que. Unless. 
JVendo, Going. 
Verba, s. f. Grass. 
Verra^ Errs, 3d pers. pres. ind. of 

Error, 
Verro, s. m. Mistake, error. 
Fo, pron. I. 



Zabullida, Sunk, past part, of ZabuUir, 

ZabuUir, t. To sink, to plunge. 

Zahareiia, adj. f. Wild, bold, cross- 
grained. 

ZelUlos, 8. pi. Little jealousies. 

Zonzorrion, s. m. CaTiller, critic. — 
Zonzorino, The censor. 
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HOW THE LEABNER SHOULD NOW PROCEED. 

We have said that the first aim of the learner in the stady of a lan- 
guage, should be to attain some facility in Reading it. With the aid 
of a good dictionary, and the table of verbs we have giyen, the 
learner who has gone carefully through the preceding lessons should 
now be able to translate any easy Spanish author without much 
difficulty. We would recommend Gil Bias for his practice in read- 
ing, at least in preference to Don Quixote ; the fonner is, it is true, 
a translation and the latter a native work, but the style of Father 
Isla (the translator of Gil Bias) is more flowing, and the wit more 
sparkling, than of Cervantes, whose obscure expressions and quaint 
sayings will often only embarrass the beginner. We have already 
given the English of all the words contained in the first chapter of 
&il Bias ; the learner must now draw out for himself, by means of 
the dictionary, a literal translation of the second chapter, and continue 
translating word for word, into English, imtil this process becomes 
no longer necessary. The second chapter of Gil Bias begins with 
the sentence, '^Heteme aqui ya fuera de Oviedo." In order to 
translate this sentence into English, the learner on referring to his 
dictionary will find kite to signify behold ; me he already knows to 
be the same in English; aqufnaa already occurred in the preceding 
text, and has been translated here ; ya has likewise occurred before, 
and has been translated novo and already; either will do ; ftMiera has 
also occurred before, and has been translated out; de the learner 
knows to be of^ and Oviedo he knows is the same in English, being 
the name of a place, and so common to both languages, xhe liter^ 
meaning of each word being discovered in this way, the entire sen- 
tence will be found to signify in English, '^ Here I am now out of 
Oviedo." So in other cases the learner must first find the exact 
meaning of each word in a sentence, and then determine the mean- 
ing of the sentence itself. For a time the learner will have fre- 
quently to refer to his dictionary and to the table of verbs, but as he 
proceeds, these consultations will gradually diminish in frequency, 
and ultimately he will be able to dispense with the dictionary alto- 
gether ; then, so far as reading the language is concerned, the task 
will be accomplished. In translating, the learner will do well to 
bear in mind what has been said of the reflective pronoun se^ under 
the head Construction, Section III. ; what has been said of the 
pronouns generally, Section XXIY., the peculiarities attendant on 
the active verbs mentioned Section XVI., the use and application of 
encletics spoken of in Section XIII., and the idiomatic expressions 
illustrated, Section XXIY. Without the nature of these charac- 
teristic features in the structure of the language be borne in mind, 
they will obstruct the learner in his progress at every step, and cause 
him to imagine difficulties where none exist. 

We shall now leave the learner to his own efforts, satisfied that 
we have done all for him a master need do — ^he has nothing now to 
accomplish but what his own industry may achieve — ^we have left 
him at the threshold of the language without an obstacle to prevent 
his entry. 

Nbilbom 6c Morray, Printers, Paisley. 
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